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INTRODUCTION. 


—— > oo 


A large portion of the following pages appeared 
at intervals in the Prince of Wales Island Ga- 
eette. The whole is now republished in a com- 
prehensive form, to meet the wishes expressed, pretty 
generally, by the Straits Community. 

The Writer trusts that although his observations 
chiefly refer to one Settlement only of the Straits, 
they will be found to apply pretty closely to the 
Settlements of Malacca and Singapore. He also 
hopes that the Reader will extend his indulgence 
to errors of the Press, as he has not had an op- 
portunity ‘of correcting it. 


Province Wellesley, t 
Ist. December 1855. . 
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CHAPTER FIRST... A+ 
CtiinateSoil~Cealagical Formation of the Hills. 


THOSE wlio’ have long resided on being must havé — 


noticed a considerable i increase of late in agricultural 
activity apd spirit, a change for the better which may 


be attributed both to depression of commerce and to - 


increase of population, It is to. be hoped that the 
stimulis which has been given—from whateyer source 
derived—will. not ye; suffered to relax, nor. perhaps 


will it be unreasonable to-anticipate still more vigorous 


exertions from the opening which the new charter of 


ithe East India Company gives to agricultural specu- 


lators. ‘The following reflections, therefore, the glean- 
ings of experience, have been thrown together with 
the view a 
to the nargeanene planter. nt ma 
CLIMATE. 

The deter of Penang and of Province Wellesley 
slightly «liffer in some respects from. each other, but 
both are adapted to all the purposes of intertropical 


agriculture, Hurricanes haye never visited either of 
these places, although strong squalls have occasionally 


done considerable mischief to plantations. The evil 
las happily seldom extended beyond shaking fruit. off 
the trees, prostrating a weak tree here and there, and 
breaking a few bi branches. Droughts of considerable 
duration oceur at intervals of four or five years— 
severer ones’ at’ longer periods. The planter can al. 
ways provide by tanks and wells against any material 
loss from drought, A ene of rain is an 
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ineonyenienre rather than 2 a mischief, but it increases 
the cost of ctiltivatio by one-third. _ The Island and 
the Province owé, thesexuberant vegetation which 
covers them to the _ general humidity of their climates 
throughout tlie year, Rains likewise fall more eopi- 
ously at intervals: thns rain’ fell almost every day 
betwixt October 1789 and June 1790 ;,and rain fell 
on 145 days betwixt May 1883 and April 1834 inclu- 
sive, on Penang plains, and 166 days oi the Flag-staff 
Hill, and on 228 days in Province Wellesley. The 
atmosphere of Penang is more loaded with yaqueous 


vapor than that of Province Wellesley owing to the 


latter being removed from so close a proximity to the 
mountains a8 the former. The «average temperature 
of Penang is about one degree higher during the day 
than that of the opposite coast. The dews are heaviest 
perhaps in Province Wellesley... The northern half of 
the Province is swept by the strong sea breeze during 
the day, and generally by a cool land wind at night. 
A hot wind is not known at either, nor within the straits. 
The climate of Province Wellesley generally, is be- 
lieved to be more healthy than that of Penang Plain. 
This must be chiefly atiributed to its being better 
ventilated. The best manifestation of the nature of 
the climates of both, as regards the feeling is that, in 
Penang a punkah is indispensable, in Province Welles- 
ley its absence is not felt. ‘The temperature in the in- 
terior on the opposite coast was observed one day in 
January last. at, 5 Pp: M., to te 65° of Par: 
Ine, 10the. 

From May 1833 to April 1834 both inelu- | 
sive, therefell on the Flag-staff ‘Hillon Penang. 116. 6 

Penang Plain) 5.10 sBle.werseles donee GD S 

Province Wellesley ..+........44 sive. 9D: 914 
- Mean temp: of Penang Plain is about 804d. of 
Farenheit—that of Province Wellesley 794d. 
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dieu te ee secrit'. Maan BELLAS GR sink oct) 
"Phe Soil of Penang: is,for the most: part, decomposed 


granite, The alluvial soilgeowiig to the-absence of 


‘larye rivers, is confined almost entirely to sonie tracts 
‘of lowlyingriceswamp, The lands skirting the hills 
‘extend by géntle undulations towards the sea, except 
ing where iuterrupted by the swamps alluded t6, The 
soil of these lands, génerally eonsidered, is of'a lighter 


quality cand is inferior in fertility to either the hill or. 


vice lands, ahd the defidieney’ must be supplied by 
compost’. "Phe narrow vallies which’ penetrate’ the 
motntains "have ‘slopes covered with a description of 
mould fidldiig’ a ‘hiddle rank” betwixt “these two, 
The soil*on the hills is formed of the most ‘recently 
decomposed granite, and the proces. of disintegvation 
proceeds, in some places, with a rapidity that would not 
be suspected. hy a person wunacquaiiited with the nature 
of that rock under certain circamstances, But as it i8 
of unequal composition the soil partakes also of ‘the 
irregularity) Where quartz prevails,’ as a component 
part of ‘the "granite, a sandy gritty soil must be ex, 
pecteds, where felspar‘is sttperabundant, a rich white 
élay will be produced, “and where mica isin excess, the 
reatiltinig® soil will be tinged of a red or dark brown 
colour, owing to the irén contained in that substance 
becoming oxydized. The granite which, on disinte- 
gration, yields the best soil, Will therefore be that in 

which mica and félspar predominate, The ad Vauiteyed 
of cultivating the hills consist in the general good qua- 
lity of their er ie ‘the constant supply” of moisture 
inthe shape of rain and mist, or clouds, and i in elevation 
above the heated and drying air of the valléy. The 
disadvantages are the déterioration—rnless pafhs be 
taken’ by encouraging the growth of binding prasses 
—of the soil by the fain washing or filirating it away ; 


the impructivability of effectually using the plough ia 
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the inconvenience of distance and consequent enhance~ 
ment in the pay of labotirers and cost of conveying 
produce to town. © Some'of the swampy. land, before 
alluded to, might be rendered available to the planter 
by deep draining, trenching and raising ; ; but very 
partial attempts only have been made to attain these 
purposes, for agriculturists have rarely deviated from 
old and half obsolete customs. The richest soil, could 
it be recovered from the sea, is that in which the 
mangrove grows—hbeing composed of the finest allu- 
vions of the continental rivers and the hill streams of 
Penang, which are. carried by the currents’ and depo- 
sited along the coasts. The process of recovery is 
now slowly going along the coast of Province Welles- 
ley, by the recession of the sea, or rather by the depo- 
sitions alluded to. 

The soil in Province Wellesley is by no means 
uniform in quality, The coast line exhibits a narrow 
sandy belt of low land to the northward and eastward, 
while to. the southward the arable or habitable tracts 
are hemmed in, excepting in a few high points, by a 
broad mud, flat covered with mangrove trees, and 
which is flooded at high water. Beyond the sandy 
belt and mangrove are extensive alluvial tracts under 
rice cultivation, alternating with ridges of light soil run- 
ning parallel to the coast, These ridges, in thie centre 
of the Province and towards the frontier, give place to 
irregularly shaped dry alluvial plains stretching north 
and. south. A few hills of moderate elevation are 
scattered throughout the district. The soil of the 
alluvial plains and rice grounds is superior in fertility 
to lands of the same classes on Penang. That of the 
hills is much the same in both. Extensive roads have 
been and are now being made to facilitate intercourse, 
and three rivers, besides numerous creeks, afford 
ready access to many parts ofthe country. The ma, 
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terials for building are obtained either in the Province 


or from the country immediately beyond, and: all 
ordinary supplies, such as cattle, poultry and butter 
&e. &e. are abundant, and indeed, Penang is now 
chiefly” provided with these Sere from this Pro- 
vince. 

The facilities for cultivating come next to be con- 
sidered. Dry waste land. for plantations may be ob- 


tained from the Government ov leases of 20 vedi en- 


durance, at a quit-rent varying according to its locali- 
ty, but not on the average exceeding 2 Rs. an or- 
long, from 2 to 5 years being allowed rent free, and 
the rent gradually increasing to the maximum ; and 
persons desirous of growing spices or other valuable 
products may, it is believed, on application tg, the 
Government, have the term extended. . 

A very large portion of the land at Penang and Pro. 
vince Wellesley is held by grants in perpetuity. atvari- 
ous rates of quit-rent, the latter rarely exceeding one 
tenth per centum of the gross grain produce, and never 
more than one-fifth, which is less. than one-third of the 
average of rent in England—that being about 33 per 
cent. and is much below the rent taken by Govern- 
ment in any other part of British India. Quit-rents 
of long oceupied land in Penang and of some lands in 


Province Wellesley do not exceed one per cent. of the _ 


value of the gross grain produce,” The assessment 
for roads on Penang lands has hitherto been 24 per 
cent. on the estimated clear rental, and is confined to 


the Island as yet, for tany substantial reasons. Land — 


thus held and not cultivated, with valuable trees, are 


daily in the market, the price varying from 10 up to 


40 dollars an orlong, equal to one-and-a-third of an 
acre. The original cost of clearing’ primeval forest 
cannot be averaged at less than 10 Spanish dollars 
au orlong, under the most favorable circumstances, 
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and 15 or even’ 20 dollars may not’ be considered 

tio high ati estiniate for®many of ‘the stronger soils. 

Theveost of keeping it clear depends on manny vary ing 
circumeatances, | 

~ Some speculators. have: proposed cailtivatings lands 

in the neighbouring states of Perak and Keddah— 

but it will, be obvious to any one, on refleetion, that 

intlependent »of other circumstances, the despotic na~ 

ture df the governments of both interposes many ob- 

stacles to success. Most of the Malayan mahomedan 

govermennts are regulated on siniilar principles. 

That of Keddah (whieh country is now under the 

more refined despotism of the Siamese) as it existed 

previous to the late conquest, may be taken as’a type 

of the rest. ‘Phe sovereign was lord of the soil, which 

rs the orang bindang,, or ryots, cultivated under regular 

tenurés: ‘The chief one was termed Surat Pulus, 

underwhich the occupier paid, at the outset, the price 

of one mas, or rupee, for every orlong of ground. He 

received this deed fromethe Raja. and jtowas stamped 

withthe chops of the latter and his ministers. It was 

in perpetuity and could not be alienated, but was 

subject to resumption by the government if the 

possessor allowed the land to go to waste within a 

given period—sometimes 30 years Instead of a re- 

gular quit-rent, each ryot, capable of laber, was sub- 

jected to a capitation-tax of 16 gantangs of paddy 

. and one of cleaned rice, which would now be equiva- 

lent to nearly a dollar, This was oceasionally: com~ 

muted into a copper payment. But the ryot was’ 

obliged to sustain a much more grievous tax in their 

nual feodal service required of him at the will of the 

prince, and which cannot be computed at a lower year~ 

ly average then 4 rupeesa head. The Siamese follow- 

ing the code. of Menu, affect to exact only one-tenthy 

of the gross produce value—but the tax is more thar 
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doubled in practice, and forced service is much heavie¥ 
than ‘amongst the Malays. Every house which “had 
# wooden door was taxed according to the dimensions 
of the house, and wooden staircases half a dollar cach. 
Occasional contributions, or forced loans, were also 
niade or imposed on urgent oecasions, and these were 
never repaid. Grain-holders, moreover, were forced 


to deliver the rice into thé Rajal’s graviaries at the . 
price he chose to fix on it, and which always left 


him a profit of about 20 per cent., nor could they sell 
gtain without special permission. Trade was ‘miono- 
polized by the Rajahs and his Chiefs. The ryot 
wis obliged also to pay for keeping? up bands of 
musie and state-clephants. lis children were liable 
to be’ forcibly taken from hiim—the girls for’ the 
seraglio, and the youths for public works or for war, 
where they got no payand but pie gtone supplies 
. of “ey > : 
, LABOR. 

velif feed wages’ he indicative of the Svospentty of 2a 
community, then Penang and its dependency must 
be flourishing. Should this position be questioned in 
a superlative sense, still the fact that such wages are 
paid, may be considered as proving the absence of 
distress ; and it is, in a philanthrophie point of 
view, satisfactory to think,. that although the fixed 
native population of the Island now exceeds 46,000 


and that of Provinee Wellesley is upwards of 47,000 . 


souls, the rate of wages has not been so materially af 
fected as to degrade the labouring class, while it has 
been reduced in a degree sufficient to give a stimulus 
to cultivation and encouragement to settlers. The 
fact is that the bulk of the non-commercial native po- 


pulation is composed of independent land-owners, and — 


that those who are not proprietors, are either farms 


ers. of land,‘or persons engaged in various occupations, | 


Lewd 
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which, unless in times of scarcity, ‘supply all their 
wants. But such is the character of the Malay that, 
with occasional exceptions, he will, rather than take a 
spade in hand for hire, content hintself with a bare 
pittance not exceeding half of the sum he might gain 
by labor in the plantation of a planter. These re- 
marks apply perhaps more strongly to the Province 
than to Penang, because rice is there more abundant 
and a livelihood may be obtained in various ways not 
yequiring constant application. The same disinclina- 
tion to exertion, not imperiously called for by necessity, 
prevents the native land-owners, not being Chinese, 
embarking to a useful extent in any sort of cultivation 
requiring considerable capital; and it is observable 
that the most unenterprizing part of the community 
consists of those native proprietors who pay but a no- 
minal quit-rent, and can afford to live in frugal indol- 
ence, which, with their simple habits, is luxury to them; 
so—reverting to the old ‘adage—necessity-—which, in 
these days, originates in artificial, wants and refine- 
ments as well as in natural impulses—is the parent of 
invention, or in other words, prosperity in its ful- 
lest sense. In 1828,-1 imported silk-worms from 
Caleutta and offered them gratis to the natives, but 
not one was accepted, although the mulberry thrives 
there, requiring only a very small degree of eare to be 
bestowed on it. The same fate had nearly attended 
my offer of seed coffee, and other plants and grains ; 
some of the Malays have, however, cultivated the for- 
eign tobacco-seeds obtained from Calcutta. — The 
settled habits which the people are now gradually 
adopting’ will bring artificial wants in their train and 
induce innovations on the confined agricultural system. 
hitherto pursued. The Chinese are the only native 
class who are really deserving of the name of spirited 
cultivators. But they are prejudiced too, and they. 
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feel no inclination to’ raise. produce which will not. 
vield a speedy’ return, such as pepper, sigar, gambier . 
or entch, indigo and vegetables, or to adopt European 
improvements. Chinese labourers can scarcely be had 
for less than nine sicca rupees monthly—Chaliahs, from. 
the Madras side. of India, are now paid about six rus) 
pees and the same rate or even less is given to Ma. 
lays. Malayan women receive for hocing about six 
cents of a dollar daily and children from three to six. 
The labor of three able-bodied Chinese may be const- 
dered equivalent, under due superintendence, to that. 
of five Chuliahs or ‘Malays: but were the balance of 
hire to operate: the former, which it does not, 
still it would generally be found. advantageous to em- 
ploy them where very systematic work is to be done. It 
is, however, uridoubtedly the interest of agriculturaliats 
to encourage all of these classes; at the same time, especi- 
ally guatding against the monoplizing spirit of the Chi- 
nese, and an increase beyond the present rate of deily 
labor, by affording ‘to the Chuliahs such hire.as may 
induce them to’resort, as they have done, to the Island. 
Planters generally engage labourers by the month, but 
wages are given by most of them according to the ac- 
tual number of days only in which'work is perfonmed. 
There is no parallel in Rurope to the labor attending 
the cultivation of ,a plantation here, and indeed any 
Where near the line. In) the course of a couple of 
taoths, the best cleared land, if left to itself, will he 
choked with a rank cropof tall weeds, and wiry, or reedy 
grasses. No sooner has the forest. “ bowed beneath 
the sturdy stroke’? of the Malayan billiong, or axe, 
and the stamps béen grubbed up and burned, than 
the lallang grass (gramen carricosum of Marsden), 
strives for mastery, This grass must be quickly era- 
dicated or it will cost, when its roots have struck deep, 
twenty dollars an’ orlong to destroy it in light soils, 
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and from 40 to 80 dollars in stiff clayey soils. To des- 
troy it effectually, not a root ora joint of one must be 
left; No valuable exotic will thrive where its roots 
are invaded ‘by this pest. It will kill spice trees, cof- 
fee plants and sugar cane; and interferes greatly with 
the growth of the hardier cocoanut tree. Having once 
got rid of this bane, vigilance will be required to pre- 
vent new crops arising from seed brought by the winds; 
for unfortunately, like the seeds of the thistle and of 
some other plants, these are winged plagues. This grass 
abounds on thé Malabar Coast where it is annually 
burned. A line of fire may then be seen at night 
extending for many miles in length, _ lt grows in the 
Bengal provinces where it Is termed ooloo ghans, 
likewise in Ava, Tennassarim and the Eastern Archi- 
pelagoand inSumatra. With reference to Continental 
India, the price of labor at Penang must be considered 
high; but it bears a favorable comparison with the 
bad wages given at the Mauritius, and those-who have 
éxperienee in the West Indies may not, perhaps, deny 
that it falls short of the cost of labor there under both 


_ former and present circumstances, 


- Colonel Flinter; in his account of Poerto Rico, 
states the price of free labor at Is. a day,—about 6 
Sp. dollars'a month. Each slave costs, on an average, 
the same sum daily, four Sundays being deducted, 
besides losses and other expenses. But, “Poerto Rico 
seems almost, if not, the only island in the West Indies 
where free labor can be so obtained. The subject 
of labor will be again adverted to. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
' The Agricultural Implements used in Penang and 
in Province Wellesley are :~— 

‘lL. Tengala—An iron-shod Mulnyen plough of 
weak power, The Chinese plough, which turns over 
the soil, is better than the tengala, the Bengalee 
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plough, which is inferior in power ‘to the Chinese and 
the Kling or_ Coromandel Coast plough. These have 
only one ‘handle, ©The population are far, behind 
England in thisarm of agr ‘iculture—value 2 to 5 drs... 
2. Chankool—Moes of sizes, the largest being full 
_. 11} inches long; 5} inches broad at top, and 6j,at the 
bottom; and weighing 61 lbs. The Chinese work best 
with this last. The size for the Klings and Malays i is 
about 1 or 2 pound less in-weight.. No large straight 
spatles are used, Chankools shotild be well shod with 
steel, as the workmen scruple not to, cut through 
roots of trees and soft rocks, with them—value of the 
largest size, 60 cents to 75 cents of a Sp. dollar. 
3; _Kappa—A large axe. The English. axe. is 
sparingly used—value 4 dollar, 
. 4.. Billiong—The Malayan axe. The broad, part 
is only 4 inches. in léngth and 27 inches broad at the 


edge. The shaft is 8 inches long from the broad part — 


and this is attached to a long wooden handle : with 
this small but penetrating instrument, .a.Malay ill 
full the hardest tree more expeditiously than an Eu. 
ropean, perhaps, could with his heavy terranes 
dollar, weight, near 2/bs. 

5. Sisir—Harrow of iron enof wood, haan one 
row of teetli—price 1 rupee, and requiring a man to 
follow and press. it down by means of a bar of wood 
raised 3 feet. above it. Wooden and iron rakes are 
likewise employed.» As hay is never made and even 
straw seldom preserved, there are no pitchforks i in use. 
_ 6, Pingiling— A wooden roller divided into five or 
six leaves like those of a grain winnower, which are 
sometimes shod with iron; in, revolving, it cuts wi 
teara up grass, and weeds—price 3.dollar. . 

7, Bintang—Sledge for drawing logs of wood. — 
Anor-—A wooden sledge or partly of wood, with mat 
or bamboo sides—price 1 rupee. It is dose by a 


- 
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buffiloe and slides over vag te | paths witere 2 i cart. 
wheel would sink. 
‘8. Creta-Chinése catt—two-wheeled, With iron 


‘axle—value 20 dollars, It is dragged by one bufia- 


loe and is above the size of a common English one. 
Also a small light cart with solid wheels! of wood. 

9. Sadap and Pingeau—the first is an iron sickle 
rather smuiler than the English one—value 12 cents 
or pice. The pingeau has a long crook at the back 
to pull up the fallen corn when Jaid in the water hy 
wind, or other, accidents, value 15 pice or cents. 

10. Ringgum—A sinall, sharp, iron instrrment 
used to crop thé ripe grain—value 5 cents. It isa 
simple and ingenious contrivance, and women nip off 


. the ears of grain with it quickly and expertly. 


“11. Tajah—A valuable instrument ranking be- 
twixt a scythe and ahoe. It isused to pare the surface 
and destroy weeds and long grass—value } ofa dollar; 

weight 2/bs.full. It is fixed to a much more upright 
handle than that of aseythe, and the workman wields 


it much in the way that a golf-player does his sa 


Every ciltivator has several of sizes. 

12. Kree—A small-sort of tajah—value 12 cents: 

13. Koohoo Cambing—Sheep’s hoof.’ A-two 
pronged or cloven_ iron instrument sae to ‘te: rice 
plants—value 5 cents.’ | 

14. Pingait roomput—iike the kree in some Tes- 
pects, but more crooked—value 10° cents, 

Pisau krat roomput, is a grass knife. 

"15. ParangLading—A powerful knife used for cut- 
ting brushwood and grass; also, unfortunately, as a too 
convenient weapon of offence by gang-robbers—value 
95 cents of a dollar. It nearly resembles the knife us- 
ed in Malabar and Canara. 

16. Papatel—A wood-cutter’s knife et hatchet 
value, 25 cents of a dollar, 
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17. Parang Bougko—A crooked knife used fur 
cutting jnngle—value 25 cents of a dollar. >? obs s 


18. (Golo—A knife for ephietittg woud—price 25 
cents ef a dollar. 


19. « Chop-Small straight spade uscd in trans- _ 


planting young trees. 
2). Pisau wali—Praning a oa for betel vines 


and pepper vines. 


21, Ayahan and Nyean Jarang—Sicves and | 


scoops. Pannitlite Sedo for baling out ‘weenie 
a field. 
22. Pengooroo—Grain-farmers’ winnowers, only 


used by the, Chinese. who travel about with them in 


Province Wellesley. i after Reuven and make good 


gleanings. | 

23. Kisaran—Stone corn-mills, turned by men or 
by a couple of oxen ; “chiefly the former. | 

Pangiling—Hand-mills. 2 

24. Lusong. tumbook tangan—Lusong ARE i 
A wooden mortar with a heavy pestle to beat out; 
gtain from the husk. 

25. Eence—A foot grain-beater. The beaten: 
is attached to a lever which is moved by the foot; wo- 
men are chieily employed to. Avork it. 

26. Jalapang—Granary of bark. or plank. If of 
bark, it is often plaistered with niad. ip chs 

27. A probing knife. 

23. Gullak—A hook for pulling fruit off trees, 

29. A hand flour-mill, consisting of two inverted 
baskets with grinding stones betwixt them ; the shape 
is like an hour-vlass, 4 

The foregoing articles are made by Chinese or Ma- 


layan workmen, A few hoes and parangs have been 


imported from England ; but the iron was not suffici- 
ently tempered, ‘No doubt, were pains taken to sup- 
ply substantial hardware of this sort at lower prices 


Low 1% 
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than the natives can maiufacture them. for, a couside- 
rable quantity miglit be disposed of. in the Straits. 
There ishardly a Malay whodoes not daily use @ parang, 
or has not many of the other articles here enumerated. 
Many minor accessaries to agricultural.operations will 
readily. occur to those having occasion for peta and 
need not be here enlarged on. ie 


DRAFT CATTLE. 


_ Draft buffaloes ahd oxen are abundant and may 
be had at from seven to tyelve dollars a-head. They 
are much inferior to the horse for the field labor. 
The buffaloe, strong as he may seem, has a delicate 
constitution and is easily put out.of condition; without 
» careful tending, he will be useles# after two years’ work 
or even after a much shorter time. He soon becomes 
jaded if worked inthe sun, atid he is very,liable to 
sudden attacks of disease. The. Chinese appear to 
prefer the red, and the Malays the,black buffaloe. “The 
preference seems due to the black as it is the hardiest. 
Oxen are never used in the plough and only occasion- 
ally in drawing “light carts; they are active animals, 
but far inferior in power to the English or to the In- 
dian service-bullock. _Ejephants abound in the forests 
bordering Province Wellesley, and*when the démand 
“was great for theni, vessels annually carried numbers 
to Madras. They may be procured, at tlie following 
rates and, without doubt, might be employed in field 
labour, carrying water up heights, &c. and) produce | 
to market. The tin from the Patani and Perak 
mines is chiefly conveyed to the depots on elephants. 
Bor an elephant 4 feet 6 inches high..+..-120 drs. 

Ditto. 5 feet 3 inches...... +--+ -200 

- * 5) Ditto, Chordie» ince!in . eee oad 
| Ditto. *6 feet 9 inches...-.- z yen 400 . 

Ditto, 7 feet) G-inches:.«. nds des 420 


* 


+ 
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Those exceeding this height are paid for at an ‘ad. 
vance on the last mentioned rate of 20 dollars forl foot 
6 inches. If above 8 feet 3. inches, then an addition 
of 40 dollars for each 1 foot G inehesis'charged. Ele- 
phants 10 feet 6 inches in height are taken by the Sia. 
mese to the capital, and it is not permitted to sellthem, 
The Keddah chiefs used formerly to breed elephants, 
a Speculation rarely if ever attempted elsewhere. 


There is, however, a difference inthe measure of Malay. - 


an and Siamese elephants. The hista, or cubit, of the 
first is nearly 1 foot 6 inches, that of the latter, is three 
fingers breadth, or about two inches more for every 
hista. Perals elephants, from 3 cubits: up to 4 eubits 
and a half’ in height are sold at the rate‘of 35 dollars 


for each eubit. Up to 5 cubits the price is uncertain; 


above that height a thousand dollars are demanded 
according to the disppsition Scey of the animal, so is 
the price asked for those exceeding this height. Co- 
romandel native traders were, until late years, constant- 
ly in’ the habit of loading vessels with elephants for 
that eoast. They run up the Pry river m Province 
‘Wellesley ,andhaving cut down one side of the vesseland 
moored in deep water close to the bank, the Elephants 
were enticed to ‘an inelineth slide which introduced 
them. tothe holil béfore they could make any resistance. 

But these last remarks may appear a digression 
from the original subject, which now leads to a consi- 
deration of the various produce of the soil, | 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

‘Penang has been a spice island from the period 
nearly of its first settlement” Pepper engrossed the 
consideration of capitalists for many years and, until the 
price fell so low-that the returns no more than repaid 
the outlay. But previous to this check another source 
of gain opened by the introduction to the. island of 
the nutmeg and clove tree.) _ eit 
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» In 798, a few spice plants were imported fromthe 
Datth Spice Islands, but in the year 1800, there were 
bréught from Amboyna, five thousand nufmeg and 
fifteen thonsand cloye plants. In 1802) furtherand 
larger number arrived, the collection of the Goyern- 
mentiagent, MreHunter. “This consisted of 25,026 
seedling nutmeg trees, and 175 plants of ages, varying 
from four to seven years. | . » 
Shortly before this last period, a Government spice 
garden had been established, embracing one hundred 
and thirty acres of land, lying on the slopes which 
ekirt the base of the hill near Amie’s Mills, a roman- 
tic spot and well watered by:a ranningysiream now 


—-ealled Ayer Putih. This plantation, in some respects 


‘a mere nursery, contained in the above year the num 
ber of 19,628 riutmeg plants, varying from one 
up to four years old, 3,460 being four years of age, 
‘There were also’ 6,259 clove trees, of which 669 were 
‘above six; and under seven years old. abies 
‘In the same year 1802, Mr, Smith, the Honorable 
‘Company’s botanist, reported, that he had imported in 
‘all, to the island, at that date, 71,266 nutmeg, and 
55,264 clove plants, out of which a few were reserved 
‘for the botanical garden#at Kew, Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, ‘These plants were distributed to thefullowing 
‘placesion the island, A few to the flag-stai? hill, a 
number to the botanical garden on the Ayer Etam 
road, also to Batu Lanchang, Balley Pulo, Pulo Ti- 
coose, and Méunt Olivia. Some remnants of these 
plantations are still to be found at those places, but it 
‘ean hardly be matter “of surprise that they should 
fave nearly disappeared, when it, is considered that 
the trees were huddled together and occupied less than 
half of the area of Jand which they should have had, 
and were moreover, in most instances, planted under 
huge forest. trees, and thus denied the dews and 
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vivifying light and heat. The total nuniber of spice 
plants on the Island was, at the same period, estimated 
at 33,000 only; but scarcely one of these had yet come 
into bearing.” ‘That such large importations should se 
speedily have dwindled down to the comparatively 
small number, was owing, at first, to,the shyness,of the 
cultivators, and the carelessness with which the newly 
arrived plants were treated, and subsequently, to the 


prevailing ignorance as to the proper method of culti- — 


vating these exotics; for the community were unfortu- 
nately taught, and credulously believed, even while the 
true sourees of information lay’ open to it, tliat spice 
trees grew almost without culture. In spite, neverthe- 
leas, of the distrust which partial failare éréated, and 


the absorbment of capital in the vortex of commerce, . 
the nutmég and cloye trees held fast possession of 


the soil, and it is to be hoped the prescriptive right 
they have established will be now supported by due 
attention to them. It cannot be ‘positively affirmed 
that either has so naturalized itself as to spread spon- 
taneously; yet, it is known that most of the plantations, 
how in a productive state, have been created by plants 
raised from nuts yielded by trees of the original impor- 
tations, and anumber of yutmeg trees which had 
been"planted on thé face of a hill and abandoned, were, 
after a lapse of about four years, rescued from thick 
jungle and, found to he in alively’ condifion and in 
bearing. The wild nutmeg tree is indigenous to Pi- 
nang, being an inhabitant of the hills. It is a tall-forest 
tree and bears a more oval-shaped fruit than the true 
nutmeg tree. Both the nut and mace are less pungent 
and more astringent than the true spice, yet the Chu- 
liahs have been in the habit of gathering them and 


selling them, in the native bazars. Strange as itmay . 


- seem, thistree was, about thirty-four years avo, publicly 
reported to the home authorities as the true untmeg 


va 
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tree, so well had the Dutch g¢ panied the Hespe rides 
of the Moluceas.. A wild species of the nutmeg’ tree 
has been discovered on the Andaman Islands and, it has 
been asserted also, on some island lying off the west 
coast of Africa.. In the, Moluetas, a wild species is 
generally found in the vicinity of. the Féal one, and. it 
often Sd as a guide to the Dutch forest-rangers, 
when ap attempt was made by that nation to extim 
pate from most of those islande the true clove and 
nutmeg trees, The policy was vain ; for naturé agsert- 
ed her rights, and the deep woods were soon again re- 
plenished from the seed-which had been scattered about. 
A wild kind Brows also ou the Malabar hills, and 
as Mr. Crawfurd has remar ked, in Cochtn-china, and 
_ New Holland. Aceording to him, there are eight va- 
tieties of this tree. [t wotld be unscientific and unbo- 
es tanical were it to be inferred, from these facts; that the 
| clove tree and true varieties of the genus myristica 
might be raised at‘all of the places above named ; for 
a the varieties of a genus of plants are often found under 
most dissimilar climates and latitudes. 

The cultivation of the true nutmeg and dlove tree 
began nearly about the same time at Bencoolen and 
Penang, and the greater success which attended it at 
the former Settlement than at the latter, was no doubt, 
owing to the fact above alluded to, of Penan having 
been then#a mercantile rather than ay / cultivating 


?-@ 


community. a - 
There are, however, several varieties of the culti- 


vated nutmeg on Penang, distinguished | from each 
other by, the tinge | of the leaf and shape of the nut. 
In some, the former is small and light in color, in 
others, dark and large. In one, ‘the nut is oval or epg. 
shaped, each nut hanging ona tendril of four or five 
inches in length; in another, it resembles a small. peach; 
and i ina third, it is small and nearly circular. 


» 
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In 1805, there were only 23 bearing clove trees in. 
the Company’s. gardens, and in October of this-year 
these gardens were sold for the trifling sum of nine 
thous:nd six hundredand fifty-six dollars. | They con- 
tained then 5,100 nufineg trees, 1,625 clove trees and 
1,050 seedlings. ‘The whole being sold in lots, many 
of the trees were dug up ‘and transplanted to other 
quarters of the island and thus dispersed;—numbers 
were lost from mismanagement. Had the Govern- 
ment ‘persevered in the experiment, the result would 
no doubt have proved satisfactory, but it very natural- 
ly distrasted the reports of the botanical superintend- 
ents when their success had proved so equiyotal, and 
the results so expensive. 

* ‘In 1810, the total number of nutmeg trees on the is- 
land was about 13,000, several hundreds of w nie 
only were in bearing, and from such clove trees ‘a 
were then bearing, a supply of heenty thousand mba 
was obtained, 

The sale of the Government plantations gave a tem- 
poraryestimulus to the priyate planter ; yet the conti- 
nued ignorance of the proper method of cultivating 
spices—necessarily followed: by tardy crops,—seems to 
have at length induced such an: apathy regarding 
theni that they van the risk of a speedy extinction, 

It is to the late David Brown, Esqre. that the pub- 
lic, (for that the. public are interested in, this. case will, 
it is hoped, appear in the sequel) is mainly indebted 
for the revival of so valuable a branch of Straits culti- 
vation. Hestood alone in 1810 as a spice-planter on 
an extensive scale; but instead of finding encourage- 
ment in the sympathy of those around him, he was in- 
considerately supposed by many to be in search of an 


‘~ Ely Dorado, and no one ventured to follow his steps. 
Bold and provident as was this attempt, its SUCCESS 


was long retarded set the obstacles whieh: Sadiaeda op- 


a 
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pose themselves to agricultural innovators and it. might 
everr afier a great outlay of capital, have been doubt- 
ful on the decease of that gentleman, had not his 
son, the Jate and lamented George Brown, Fsqre., 
managed the estate witha spirit and judgement 
which finally overcame every difficulty, and displayed, 
for ‘the first time, after thirty years of perilous trial, 
the full value of the pursuit. 

In 1818, the heari ing nutmeg trees on the island 
were estimated to be 6,900. Sine that peried spices 
have been more extensively cultivated. There are 
now upwards of thirty spice platitations at this settle- 
ment, including Province sweet dnd these may be 
: classed as follows:-— 

~ Five plantations. containing from 4,000 up to 20,000 
trees, 

Eight from 500 up to iepbnstes: if 

Seventeen from 50 up to 2,000, containing in the 
aggregate, about 80,000 trees,of which number 45,000 
are estimated to be in bearing. When Bencoolen was 
ceded to the Dutch, the plantations there were estimat- 
ed to contain 22,000 bearing trees only. 


The gross annual prodace from the plantations art | 


be roughly estimated at 130,000 Ibs. but young trees 
are yearly coming into bearing to swell this quantity ; 
should the cultivation meet with no serious interrup- 
tion, it may, perhaps, in time, supply Hig whole of me 
English market with spices. 


Having thus’ traced the: history of Pinsie “spice 


cultivation through the difficulties it has so success 
fully struggled with, up to the present day, it remains 
ta show how it stands affected by extraneous circum- 
stances, its value to the mother country, and the modes 


in which it may be permanently upheld. The reader — 


will, it is hoped, excuse the, perhaps in his eyes, length- 
ened details Prpecaniy for the above purpose, sizice, in 


—_ 
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agricuftural investigations, the useful must often dis- 
pense with the ornamental. A, 

The Straits spice-planter ought not to be discourag- 
ed because Only a few of the plantations have as yet re- 
turned the capital sunk in forming them. Let him re- 
collect that ‘he has got experience, a boon denied to his 
precursors; ; that prides have never yet fallen, and it may, 
with safety be said,,are never likely to fall®so luw as to 


cut off alf profits ; and that by a ‘coillinuance, it isto 


- be hoped, of the provident liberality of the British go- 
vernment, a lighter duty will still be imposed on his 
produce ‘hb on Dutch spices imported to England 
and Bengal. 

The London dealers have long since unequivocally 
pronounced the Penang mace atid cloves to be the 
finest in the world, the former being more substantial 
and flaky, the latter’ more full and more luscious in 
colour than the importations from Amboyna ; while 
the nutmegs are preferred to all others on account of 
their general superiority and freshness. 

But the English market, even were Penang éapable 


of supplying it, is not the only one to which the plan- — 


ter has to look. A demand’ exists amidst the myriads 


of India, the ultimate extent of ‘which, who will ven-_ 
ture to appreciate ? China, the whole of the Ameri- 


can States, Egypt, and Turkey ave afew of the 

countries: which now bear the impress of civil and 
moral ‘Yegeneration ; for, | 

it Improvement ow tl f ti i 4 

| 4 rules the spacious warld, from ieee to clime; " 


im. Her handmaid arts now eyery wild explore, 
« ‘Trace every waye and culture every shore. 


“On Mudai* banks ho tigers stole along, 
“ And the dark Samang lled a dismal song, 
; The ‘wandering Deyas Pert ot the forest glen— 
“ Now start to view the glittering haunts of men, ‘ 


ve A river bounding Province Wellesley. 
+ A wild, wooily-headed race of men who secasanpnn Wiuee 
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« And Silenee; throned on Cherais* cloven mound, 


* Now hears the gurbang'st chilne and gong’s ee iellow 
. " Bound. 
In other terms, the Dominie is, now stalking 
amongst the nations ; with his right hand he majesti- 
tically waves over their heads the talismanic rod for 
their mental correction and enlightenment, ‘and with 
his left’ he scatters amongst then) the seeds of science 
and art. oT ae 
Those who hdd different opinions will not, of course, 
plant spices, but will solace themselves perhaps with 
the cold philosophical reflection, that the prospect of 
vain is dimmed by the risks of war and of other poli- 
tical’or moral changes which, spectrallike, float 
before their eyes. 0  , ' 
' In 1803, the Courteof Directors desired that every 
reasonable encouragement should be given to the spice 
planters at Penang, for Dr, Roxburgh, their botanist, 
had, in 1802, reported his decided opinion that this is- 
land was “the most eligible spot of all the East India 
“ Company’s possessions for the cultivation of nut- 
« jeg’ and clove trees.” The Penang planters, it 1s 
believed, only now desire that they may be. relieved 
from all duties at presentimposed on their spices; that 
the duties now exacted be still leyied-on Dutch spices, 
and that the Dutch traders be prohibited from taking 
advantage, as they now do, of the yery provision which 
the legislature had, in its liberality, aceorded for, as it 
should seem, the express encouragement and protec- 
tion of British colonial planters. Batavian merghants 
have lately,—whether legally or otherwise does not yet 
appear,—been in the habit of conveying the spices of 
the Moluccas to Singapore and .Malacca, trom 
which places they are shipped for England and-Ben- 
gal and consequently pass free of the extra duty of 
® The Keddalt Peak, a lofty mountain with a reinarkable cleft in it. 
' + Garbang, or musical bowls, eer ’ 
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one shilling per pound imposed on spices from other 
than British colonies. ; 

If the Dutch spice-grower never has been known 
to relax hisisystem of monopoly, but has, whenever 
he had the power to do. it, made the British consum- 
er pay his own prices, “he ought not to grumble at 
au extra duty enchis produce which, by infusing 


greater life and energy inta Penang planters, the — 


only now enisting thecks, worth mentioning, io @ 
renewal of that monopoly, gives to the British Pub- 
lic the advantage of cheaper and better spices. gr 
T he question here, in which spice consumers areitt 
terested, is not one of mere speculative competition tie- 
twixé rival. colonies, or one whieh may be gaged by the 
principles of the free trade system:) “Spices cannot, like 
sugar, coffee, and a few other valuable products, be 
cultivated every where within the tropics. “Dutch and 


British spices now unfortunately, as has been. before- 


shewn, enter the English market on equal terms ; the 
competition’ almost wholly confined to the Aimboynas 
and Penang, as will presently appear, and may be sup. 
posed to incline im favor of the former, since the culti- 
vation at the latter island has been barely rescued 
from the trammejs of experiment. Will the compa- 
ratively trifling reyenue derived from duties on Straits 
spices, the produce of British plantations, prove an 
equivalent for the risk of throwing baek the mondpoly 
into the hands of the Dutch, either by discouraging Bri- 
tishyplanters, « or exposing them to the temptation which 
the Amboynaplanters might offer, of prices considerably 
above the usual market rates ! for could the latter ob- 
tain the full command of these British spices he would 
doublysrepay, hiaeellN out of the profits of one paris 
monopoly. ¢ 

When Benegolen was eu up to the kt ace 
ment, it was stipulated in the Treaty, that the Bri. 
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tidy inbiabitants! were to enjoy, until the 8th of June 
1820, the unfettered liberty of disposing of aw 


and property. 
Since the expiration of the yet dite of 


36 per centam hag been levied there on the 4 ae 
of all spices—unless these have heen sold to Duteh 
government, —inywhicl case, they have been exempted 
from duty» altogethers It cannot be supposed 
that the Dutch will readily abandon the’ poliey of cene 
inries and foster in their own bosom vin, bat is subs 
versive of it. 

* Bencoolen, toany nation which shall siecle: must 
prove as it ever has proved, an expensive post. Is it not 
therefore probable that it will be held) no longer 
than the period’ of the spice’ plantations cease 
to be ?—accordinghy, we ‘find that the formati- 
on of new plantations is discouraged” within the 

dimits of the Settlement; that estates of such proprie- 
tors as have died intestate are believed to be under 
the management of government authorities—and that 
ten of ‘the, plantations, formerly reckoned the best, and 
lying within the limits, have gone to waste and ruin 
from want of funds or labourers to keep them in order, 
and tlrat there are only two spice estates remaining, 
which pay. any rent to the proprietors } tt will be 
remembered that the Bencoolen spice estates within 
the limits, belonged to British inhabitants, most, if not 
all éf whom; baye left Bencoolen. It may also be ob- 
served that the wages given. there now to fickle Ma- 
Jayan labourers are the same as in cg nl 
redeive at Penang. . 

In pursuance of tne frei esc it becomes 
of importancesto notice that the geographical limits 
which nature seems to have originally assigned to the 
true nutmegand clove—more especially tothe former— 
afé singularly contracted, ané that as ‘yet the circle for 
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either has not been very widely extended by theingenui- 
tyof man. They originally grew on the proper Molue. 
ca Islands of T'ernate and Tidor oily. These Islands 
were first visited in 1510 when Alberquerque pene- 
trated to the Eastern Archipelago, In 1521, one of 
Magellan’s companions established at yaa a si 
for the purpose of collecting spicesy . 

In 1515, the Portuguese introduced spices into Am- 
boyna ; and on these dying off! tie ret wis again 
replenished in 1650, 

The Dutch who supplanted the Petseliae eon- 
fined the cultivation of spices to Amboyna and Banda 


with their cireumjacent dependencies, in order tose 


cure'the exclusive monopoly of them. Ternate and 
Tidor, as do the othér Molucca Isles, lie on the great 
voleanic belt which stretches from Kampskatha to 
Barren Island in the Bay of Bengal, and are a little 
more than ten degrees distant from that portentous 
focus of volcanic energy, Sumbawa. Was the era of 
the appearance of the clove and nutmeg, on this 
globe, coeval with that, when these islands were first 
heaved up from the bossom of the deep ? If so, their 
antiquity must be considerable, for the clove was 
known to the ancient Egyptians.- 

oe such speculations, may it not. be conjec- 

tured, from analogy, that places lying, like Penang, 

near to the prolongation of this volcanic belt—and 
about the same distance to the north of the Line’that 
the Moluccas ave to the south of it—will be found 
most congenial to the growth of spices; more par- 
ticularly to the nutmeg, Which is partial to islantls, 
and pines under an arid atmosphere. 

It. may likewise be supposed that altho’ spices may 
he found to grow. ‘in other regions, the produce will 


be inferior to that cf the eastera portions of the globe — 


where they :.re, if uot actually indigenous, now success- 
. : D 
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fully cultivated. ‘The -vitinity: of the latter to popti. 
lous nations, ready to sell their labour at a moderate 
‘price, must give "to them a decided advantage over, at 
least, slave-ernploying states in all that relates to mere 
‘manual labour, It is-well known that attempts have 
‘been made to. cultivate the nutmeg and clove in the Pe- 
ninsula of India, Ceylon Ahe Mauritius, Bourbon and 
the West Indiés; bit had sticcess been commensurate 
with expectition, thé world would, long ere this, bave 
been aware of it by its effect in reducing prices far below 
the scale to which they haveever descended, That they 
Should have ever fallen to the average of late years may 
be ascribed to attempts of planters at the Moluccas to 
glut the market in order to discourage competition. 
~The Straits planter has now passed throug the or- 
deal of experiment, and can’ build hopes on known 
premises ; but i those’ parts of the world where the 
trial remains to be inade, tlie speculator will pause to 
‘ealeulate the odds ofan pista a — oe 08 
capztal. 

A few years previous to due fitnetttictibn of ie clove 
and nung on Penang, some plants had béen obtained 
by the old French goveFhment ; apart of which were 
planted at Bourbony and the rest were conveyed to 
Cayenne and lust place i is free from hurricanes. The 
clove tree hast" since that period, beenscultivated’ at 
Bowurbon, but the produce has ever been held as'second 
ratelto that of Amboyna and Penang, The clove 
aneceeded at Cayenne, but the nutmeg trees failed. 
The Abbe Raynal alluded probably to these first when 
he described-clove trees thére which ane from for- 
ty to fifty pounds of fruit each. wi. 

'M. W. Urban Buee, a French planters in his me- 
mmoir sent to the British Colonial office in 1796, states 
that he had then planted out fifteen haudred clove 
plants on his estate at Doniinica, which be had raised 
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‘Martinico and that he expected them to bear in 1799, 
What became of this and the Cayenne plantation. does 
not appear; yet surely had they been found profitable 
speculations we should not afterwards, with the appli- 


ances which the West Indies afforded, have heard of | 


such a thing as.a Dutch monopoly | of cloves. his 

A few nutmeg trees have been seen growing ina 
deep valley in the Mauritius; but the price of labor 
and devastating hurricanes are against the extension of 
spice cultivation there, even should soil and climate be 
really favorable; which, however, has not beea shewn, 

“Af'the account which appeared about a year and a half 
ago in a Liverpool paper may be credited, an attempt 
has been made to cultivate the nutmeat Trinidad onan 
extensive scale, and no doubt a better site for such an 
experiment could not have been chosen, since that is. 
land is beyond the traet of the hurricanes. But’ even 
should the nutmeg thrive there, the cost of penne 
will, it is bélieved, be very heavy. 

‘The hire of a labourer there cannot be decthagelinl 
der fifteen Spanish dollars a mouth, and may perhaps 
much exceed that rate : for, on one occasion an endea- 
vour was made, which failed, to induce Chinese to 
there ; and we know these people would hardly ied 
for less at such a distance from their country. There 
are a few nutmeg trees cultivated in gardens at Brazil, 
but hitherto merely ; as exotics; the planters theraseem 
now to: be-almost exclusively , bent on supplanting: ‘the 
staple of the Celestial Empire, tea—by, tea of their 
own raising, / 

The pediieed prices at which spices have ies otea- 


sionally sold during k late years have undoubtedly i increas’ 


sed -the consumption ; ; but the cullivation. of thein is 


tao expensive a speculation to admit of continued low | 


rates and it may be questioned w ether they. could i have 
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fallen’ so low as they bave done had the Amboyna 
plantations been, like those of Bencoolen and Penang, 

in the hands of private planters—for sthe cultivation 
at Amboyna, too, is expensive—-and there is perhaps 20 
other. transportable vegetable product? of the tropics 
which requiresso many years to reach maturity... The 
gap—as Dr. Johnson once. observed of planting in ge- 
neral——is a fearful one betwixt planting snd reaping. 

The cultivation. of spices is the next subject for cou- 
sideration; although it isnot my intention to enter 
into all its minor details which may be left to the 
planter’s judgment and practice. _ } 

The valuable account published by Dr. “Lursdaine 
in the year 1820, and lately republished in the Singa- 
pore Chronicle, of the mode of cultivating spices at 
Bencoolen may be consulted with advantage, the Straits 
planter making due allowances for the differences in 
the two localities and the appliances available at each.* 

_ He who would enter the arena as a spice planter 
should hayethe bump of perseyerauce myristicatically | 
er he should. be impervious'to compunctious 


NOTE, ss eh i 

* The following are the most essential perhaps, of the rémarks 
ibe on spice cultivation by Dr. Lumsdaine, | 

1 The beds of trees are kept free from grass and noxious” 4 
weeds by the hoe, and the plough is occasionally run aloug the in- 
terjacent “spaces to eradicate the lallang grass. 

The trees are generally manuret once a year in the rainy season, 
with cow dung and burnt earth; in the proportion of two-thirds of. 
thedatter to one of the former. | The pruning knife should not be too 
sparingly used. The plantation must be protected from prevailing . 
winds—as the trees are liable to be uprooted by. them. No large 
uees should be suffered to grow in a spice plantation. 

2. In originating a plantation ripe uuts ‘must be selected, and set 
“one foot apart in a rich soil, ‘with a slight covering of mould. They 
aré to the protected fro m the sup, vl in a weather to be water- 
edvevery other day: ~ eae) a r 
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feelings on opening his purse ; his temperament ought 
to besanguine ; and his trust ingore operatives uae 
be the reverse of overweening, 

- Without these preliminary calelestican he. will 2 “ 
suredly | falter, waver, andstumble in his career-—thereby 
risking: his own ru, and: what abstractedly is of more 


“When 4 feet high they are 4 be planted out 30 feet asunder—at 
the commencement of the rains. They are then to be sereened 
from the violence of the sun aiid wind. [t is a matter Of easential 
importance that the ground be well ae and the ‘eofiesion 
diminished, ub yf 

The trees. mii aise eee: ae: Bae day in sultry weather, 
Each tree must be sha led from the sun until the fifth year, and 
have 4 garden- “baskets | i of the’ manure, ‘before stated, given to 
them yearly. 

 Afier the Sth year, until the 15th, the compost will consist of one 
half burnt earth and half cow dung—and from 8 to 12, baskets full 
of the compost will be given to each bearing tree, a lesser proporti- 
on being distributed t ) the males, After the 15th year the stimulus, 
must be increased, at ‘from 12 to 16 baskets full will be given to 
each tree biennially. THe fdalae bond proviotly be Leer out 
for three ot four days in the sun. | 

The manure should be applied in a lasibsbeecdirii in spinel 
contact with the extremities of the fibrous roots of the trees. Other 
stimuli will readily occur to the intelligent planter. 

The tots of the trees should be kept properly covered with the 
mould. The growth of the lateral branches is to be encouraged, 
and all suckers and dead and unproductive branches will be re~ 
moved. Creapers are to be dislodged and the lower verticles lop- 
ped off to admit dir to the stem, When the lallang has been era- 
dicated, innoxious ‘grasses will be encouraged i in the spaces betwixt 


the rows. Seven “months generally intervene hott es ene . 


of the blossom and ripening of the fruit, ” 

The fruit having ripened, “the outer integument bursts spontane- 
ously, and is gathered by a book attached to @ Tony stick, and the 
mace, being cautiously stripped off and flattened by the hands in 
single layers, is placed on mats for 3 or 4 days in the sun to dry. 

The nuts likerated from the mace are carried to the brick- 
constructed drying’ house, aod diz on slages of split nibongs elevated 
LO feet above the floor or lathes slightly sepacated so as to admit 


the heat from a sinouldering fire unde*neath, The heat aguld not. 


~ 
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importance, deterring others with stronger nerves from 
benefiting the public by engaging in the same pur- 
suit, Numerous, truly, are the vexations, anxieties end 
obstacles which the planter has to encounter ; an‘ al. 
though, in estimation, these are outweighed by ad: ‘an- 
tages, the intending planter should reflect with the poet, 
whose i _ verse harmonizes with our subject, 


? 


“« "Tis ‘iatance Tends enchantment to the view, 
_.». And robes the mountain in a spicy hue.” 
His hand having fairly grasped the ploughman’s em 
ands, it is to be hoped that his mind wil Peeters and 
“ Biest by visionary thoughts that stray, Nt Seg 
ude at To count the joys of fortune’s better day.” 
. And will be also soothed in the verdant bosom of 
nature herself with the hope that Bay 
A ie Tn her sweet garden grow, | i: ” 
u Weeaths foreach tila ghar So rary we.” ' 
Cost OF CULTIVATING, pid ere ihe 
As no “uniform system of planting spices has nia 
been adopted here, dp icone einonl 
state the precise expense attending it. tite 


exceed 140° of Farénheit, The fire is Tighted th’ nately) and 
kept up for the whole of the uight.’ The nuts are turned every 2nd, 
or Sri, day: after 2 complete months smoking, and whien they rattle 
wey in theshell, they are cracked tishioateies align pitorl 
THE CLOVE, — : 
- The mother-cloves are. planted at 12 inches wi’ Jessi 
from the sun and duly watered. They germinate within five weeks’ 
and.when 4 or-5, feet high are to be planted out at ‘about 30 feet 
apart, and are ‘wo be cultivated i in the same way as nutmeg’ are, 
only that when full-grown they require 4rd. less manure. * ee 
The clove loses about 60 per cent. in drying. 
For a pladtation of 1000 spice trees at Bencoolen, which waitd 
require in Peaang about 17 orlongs of land, Dr. Lumsdaine reckon- 
“i that it would, be aed to chy 7 ee labourers or Ben- 
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The cost at the outset was enormous, and it has 
gradually decreased as experience has been gained. 
The following, after patient investigation, seems to me 
a fair average of Spc ipaen ‘as they ave’ likely to be 
in future. 

- Assuming a plantation’ to be one hundred orlongs 
(or about one hundred and thirty-three tin in ex- 
tent, ay itemas will run thus ;— 


(First Cost. ) | ) 
nt Sp. Doitars. 
100° Soe ety capac Ap ng | 
perpetuity..... MRR. Sy Wa eat. SOS 
puUIseTy «+++ oes we av Dye cpce'e We Mis cpieevesi) 12;008 
peters iiipletreita, ame nai ieee ~ 400 
’ Te n> a§ | | 4,000 
hin clini Mheelaaaliadeal 
iow. a me os rtd ent 
land.) * WN: ‘se 
hii Sia Wis Repeeeeed?, ci 


Patol icky 50 Chinese labourers or — 
70 Chaliahs, cattle, (or else manure,) carts, 


Plonghevaidi-epat.aud compound interest | ) at 
pe Soe ere #8 ee 8 ow eee heeee.. 39,000 4 
; ‘ : — 


making a.toteh ot Siapedclae i ipsighd 43,000 

But it ought also to be noticed that the cost varies 
according to localities. A soil that is light and friable, 
and which may be easily freed from the lallang grass, 
may be cultivated at less expense than one of an al- 
luvial nature. %In_ the long run, however, the latter 
makes ample amends in its superior produetiveness, 
Nor ought a plantation, which has come into bearing, 
to be valued at its mere prime cost; for io it; a sum; 


equal to. dne-third at least of this last, hid fairly be 
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added on the svore of great risks and prospective prc - 
fits, and perhaps few planters would be found willing 
to sell even at this rate. A flo: rishing nutmeg tree, 
from 10 to 15 years old in full bearing, cannot, on the 
lowest possib!e estimate, be valued under 10 Spanish 
dollars ; nor that of a similarly tifenmastaticed pave 
tree, under 5 dollars. 

The cost which would attend a plantation of the'di. 
ménsion above stated, at Benicoolen could notbe reduc- 
ed below 70,000 Spanish dollars, and it is probable 
that with negro labora plantation of the same size in 
the West India Islands would cost about an equal 
sum ; while, with free labor it would, it is supposed, 
exceed this sum by about one-fourth part ; for it is 
taken for granted that the rate of 15 dollars per men- 
sem, as given to a day-labourer at the Brazil, is pretty 
generally applicable to those islands. 

The cultivation of the nutmeg is of primary import. 
It has been sufficiently proved that the tree will flour- 
ish here on soils of the most contrary qualities ; for 
it might be difficult to pronounce decidedly what 
kind of soil is best adapted for its growth and longe- 
vity ; for its existencé as yet on Penang is comprised 
within about thirty years, while we know that in the 
Moluccas it attains the age of one hundred and eigh- 
ty years. We find it, however, growing luxuriantly 
on Penang at an elevation of 2,000 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea, on gentle slopes, on low rocky-hills, 
and on deep alluvial soil scarcely elevated above high 
water mark. In the mountain valleys it yields heavy 
crops without the application of manure and the “eg 
diice is of 4 very superior description.” ‘ia 

On the slopes skirting the base of the hills, and on 
the’plains, the system of tanuring as described: by Dr. 

Lumsdaine to have been fyllowed- at Bencovler is rigid- 
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ly adopted ; but nothing ithe shape of agrieultural 
seience has been brought to bear on this pomt; what- 
ever the nature of the soil may have been, the qnantity 
of manure. applied: has been invariably the same, By 
the judicious application of manure, a plantation, laid 
vut onsecond-rate soil, may, for many years, be keptona 
level. with one ov the best deseription of laa, but the 
latter ought not to require the stimulus which is identi- 


fied, apparently, with the prosperity of the former. 


. The trees on Amboyna and Banda stand, or stood, 
partly on rich black or red mould, and partly ona light 
soil, both being there deemed equally congenialto their 
growth. ‘Fhe soil throughout the Bencoolen planta- 
tions, generally, is, a red bricklike mould with stoney 
fragments interspersed—nought but persevering in- 
dustry could have rendered this soil so praductive as 
it has proved tobe. The mould seems to be a de- 
composing laterite and too strongly impregnated with 
iro: to be very fertile. A somewhat similar soil is 
found in the neighbourhood of Malacea, at Singapore, 
ant in Province Wellesley, In the latter district it 
iuerges into a steatitic or argilaceous earth which is 
highly "prolific, 

Dr. Lumatdaine was of opinion that alluvial lands 
were entitled to preferenee. from their acknowledged 
fertility and eapability of retaining moisture. In 1804, 
the whole face of the island of Banda—as described by 
the agents of the Bengal government, who superintend- 
ed there the collection of plants from the Moluccas for 
Penang—resembled the then rude state of the latter Is- 
land, exeepting that the low thick jungles, where the 
nutmey trees were planted, had been cleared away. 

The geutlenrau above alluded to, notices a tree which 
grew in an alluvial. soil at Moco Moco in Bencoolen, 
and whieh at the age of 23. years, measured 38 inches 


im cireumference.—There:is now one at Dettesham 
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estate on Penang which, at the age of about 20 years, 
measures 42 inches in girthat a level with the ground, 
and 30 inches: at three feet above the surface: one of 
20 years of age at Ayer Etam measures also 42 inches” 
round the stem, and there are: many in other apne’ 
ons of nearly similar dimensions, 
The nutmeg tree has but aslender lateral hola of vii 

soil until it attains to the age of 12 or 15 years, but its” 
tap-root serves to steady it by striking from four to five 
fect deep; notwithstanding all this, my belief is that the 
tap-root might be pruned with aivaeter’ in brs sip a 
tuations before planting. © | 

- Ithas not yet, 1 believe, been ni sdasitedet wolveniche 
male and female trees'are to be distinguished from each 
other previous to the period-of inflorescence.) If any 
planter be in possession, or thinks he is in possession, of 
the secret, it bas not apparently betrayed itself in re- 
sults. Should any one be led by accident or genius to 
the discovery, and liberally give the planting commu- _ 


“nity the advantage of it, he will not only deserve the 


myristicatic wreathe bat more solid marks of gratitude; 


‘for there can be no doubt that ignorance on this vital 


point enhances the cost of cultivation one-third beyond 
what it would otherwise be, independent of the serious 
loss of time it entails. Fhus, after the sixth year, the 
sexés may perliaps be known; the superabundant male 


. trees-with the exception of one for every ten females, 


or ax some planters will say, one for every twenty fe- 
male trees—must be ent down and young plants 
placed ine their stead. Many of these willjin their | 
turn, prove of the sturdiersex and require to be remov~ 
cd, thereby postponing to an mdefinite period, perhaps 
for twenty years, the final arrangement of the planta- 
tion. Dr. Lamsdaine has averaged the unprodictive 
trees.in a plantation, before thinning, atone-third of the 


. whole; but it seems to me that there will be. greater | 
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safety im rating it at one-half of the total munber, 
The planter will also have to take accidents into the 
account, The trees whieh haye both anale and female 
blossoms cannot be much depended. on, and must of 
necessity yield a less quantity, of fruit than the female 
trees, and they appear to decrease in fertility in pro- 
portion to the increase of stimulus in shape of manure. 
It isa remarkable fact that during the unprecedented 
drought of four months in 1832, during which only. 
4} inches of rain fell, many old nutmeg trees in Glu- 
gor plantation, which had never before been, known to 
exhibit other than male blossoms, were suddeuly sand 
permanently it should seem—transformed ito mange- 
cious trees and, bore crops of fruit, while female trees 
remained unchanged... A drought of such continuance 
would not be thought extraordinary in many. tropical 
regions ; but here, where there ave frequent, showers 
and heavy dews nearly, throughout the year, the unmi- 
tigated fervor of the sun’s rays was felt severely. 
The leaves. of the. spice tree fell off and the fruit shri- 
velled up, and by, plentiful. watering alone were many 
plantations saved; It may here be observed that arti-_ 
uae owatering will not compensate for aridity in the 
here or insure. a competent produce. Excepting 
sae loss of part of their leaves, the elove. trees did not 
suffer and they bore abundantly at the ensuing season; 
but. the millanieds aime did not, Bite recover the shock 
for a year. | 7 ieee 

Daringithis een ae be of tall, fruit trees, indi- 
genous to the climate, died, and in the flat alluyial lands 
of Proviice Wellesley patches of high furest trees be- 
came sédissicated that they caught fire and were con- 
sumed; while water could pay be had by digging six- 
teen feet deep. A 

_A moist atmosphere appears: saaiecolal peices he 
perigcting of the nutmeg and mace. . The male tree. 
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here, | have observed, are invariably more precocious 
than the females, The planter will often therefore be 
mortified to find here and there a continuous row of 
his most Juxuriant and hopeful young trees, on which 
he had been wont to look with pride, suddenly 
put forth the obnoxious and unprofitable blossom. ‘The 
remedies for this evil propesed by Dr. Lumsdaine of 
either grafting or inarehing on male stocks to obtain 
monoecious trees, or of setting the plants in a nursery 
at four feet distance and forcing them, by lifting them 
frequeuily out of their bed, to shew their sex, are per- 
haps too problematical to be attempted at first on a 
large seale, yet they should be made onasmall one. | 
have, however, of late noted a valuable peculiarity in 
this tree. Many young trees, when they first came in- 
to flower exhibited male blossoms only. But after 
these had been shed, and a few months had elapsed, a 
new crop of female blossoms appeared. When two 
successive erops of male tiowers appear, me case is 
rather doubtful, yet not hopeless. | 
‘The nutmeg tree fruits on = I 
year, but very rarely about the sixth, following there. 
by a rule of nature which is applicable, with but very 
few exceptions, to all the indigenous fruit trees in this 
part of the world. At Bencoolen they ave in a full 
state of productiveness about the fifteenth year. A 
rapid approach to produetiveness by no means indi- 
cates permanent vigor. In the Moluccas, as it is said, 
the nutmeg’ trees do not often bear till the ninth year. 
They then go on there inereasing in productiveness 
up to their eightieth year, after which they gradually 
decline during nearly an equal period. Pear and 
apple trees in England have been known to nmin 
‘the age of nine hundred years. 
The observation of Dr. Lumsdaine respecting the 
quautity of prodace yielded by nutmeg trees at Ben. 
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coolen, may be pretty aptly applied to that obtained 
from Penang trees, namely, about 5 lbs. of nutmeg and 
1} 2b. of mace from each tree in good bearing, taking 
them one with another ; for some trees vaseatasssd 
crops while others give scanty ones. 

On Penang, the trees bear all the year round, but 
the chief crop is in the months of March, April and 
May, instead of September and the three following 


months, which are, as observed by Dr, Lumsdaine, the 


Beucoolen harvest months. Besides the aboye prinei- 
pal erop, there is, here at Penang, a second-rate one 
in October and November. The quantity and quality 
of nutmegs and mace are very liable to be affected by 
heavy falls of rain--which cause the outmeg to burst 
prematurely——especially if succeeded by a hot sun, 
While the indigenous fruit ees are subjected te the 
serious depredations of the monkey tribe, vampires or 
flying foxes, squirrels and the musang, or fox cat, the 
nutmeg aud clove remain snmolested by them previd- 
ed the fruitbe removed at the propertime, But of late, 
some plantations have been extensively preyed on by 


human depredators, and no doubt planters would deem 


it no inconsiderable boon were a local law to be vouch- 
safed for their protection, making it a punishable of- 
fence or misdemeanor for any one to have spice plants 
in possession without being able satisfactorily to account 
for them, i? 

Spice trees, like others, have homoncs their site] 
enemies, There is an inseet which occasionally per, 
forates the stem and branches, especially of the clove 
tree, and the white ants and a blight sometimes injure 


nfew trees. The former make their nests and pile up 


the earth around the stem, impeding its vigor. But by a 
bountiful provision of nature, these wholesale consumers 
ape not partial to live wood and therefore do little more 
injury; were the case otherwise, what-forest, however 
majestic, could withstand their attack. 


a 
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| TREICLOVEaso4 exss ’ 

‘Thereare several species of the Clove: Mr. Cawfard 
has ‘enumerated five sorts ; the ordinary—the female 
clove with a pale ‘stem—the keereeor doory clove, 
the royal clove—and the wild sort. The most produe- 
tive sortin Penang appears to be one having aslightly~ 
curled and small leaf. The clove tree flourishes best 
on elevated sites. Onthe plain here; it grows during 
the first six or eight years with an almostsupernatural 
vigor, the precursor of premature decay. — After the 
tenth year, it exhibitsa shaggy aspect with frequently 
a withered top. It is probable-that, in sueh a locality, 
it will rarely survive to any usefal purpose, the fifteenth 
or twentieth year. In Bencoolen; as we find by Dr 
Lumsdaine’s account, the tree decayed after the 24th 
year: The life of a clove tree at ee is oe 
ed to be limited to 75 years, 

It thrives well, however, on. chia Eotenid on aarti 
lating grounds skirting the hills; and there are trees 
thirty years old yet vigorous in such situations; but an 
elevation of from 300 to 1000 feet above the level of 
the sea would seem best adapted to it. | 'Thereare ne- 
vertheless trees about thirty years old and 24 feet in 
girth, on the flag-staff hill, at an elevation of 2,200 feet, 
which are yet lively and bear tolerable crops. In the 
Moluceas, the clove tree, it is said, thrives on soil which 
is hardly fit for any other; but there itis 1 situ, It is 
never manured on the hills, in Penang. ; — on the 
tlie plain the stimulus is requisite. 

‘The roots Sinineaaheorah Uaseaonltit sehen 
sreely even above: the surface; nothing destroys it 
sooner than clogging the lower part of the stem with 
earth or allowing any water to remain soaking on the 
upper roots and stem. 2 La! 

‘Tapping isnot here practised as at the Sabino 

arcade it Oe a lie on undulating land 
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and om thetops, slopes and ridges of hills—ouly a few 


straggling trees aré to be found.as yet in Province. 
Wellesley: Penang cloves are deemed first-rate in the .. 
English market. Since, 1824, the cultivation of the 
clove has rapidly advanced, an additional number of 
about 60,000 having been planted.» rin rate | 
A clove plantation is. not infésted by male trees like 7 


one of nutmeg trees; every tree bears—although some 
trees yield nvore trait than others. It is rather'a capri<, 
cious tree and itis seldom that all the trees in @ plan- 
tution bear at the same time. More than two crops 
in three years catinot be expected. Allowingfor this 
break in its round of productiveness, the quantity of 
produce of a lantation of ten years standing cannot 


be estimated higher on an ‘average of years, than, five - 
pounds. of dried fruit for each tree, one with another; | 


although some trees will yield occasionally from 20 up. 
to 40 lbs. of dried produce. This tree, as in its native 
country the Moluccas, throws out new shoots here in 
May, from which the blossoms are to come ; thus 
arguing « similarity in the climates of these Islands 
and Penang. ©. Le Hie 

The. clove auarhialas may hid siaealle bia gietea) to 
commence about the beginning or midille of Novem- 
ber, and to be over by the middle of January. 

The mother-clove does not ripeu for three or four 
months after. The Chinese have taken a fancy to the 
dried mother-clove, considering it) medicinal, anda 


quantity is annually exported to China. ‘Some plinters 
are of opinion,—and it is perbaps.a right one,—that the — 


mother-clove exhausts the tree. Theclove tree can be 
multiplied by layers, but not to any profitable purpose 


jo 89 far as exptriment. has yet. ‘gone, the progeny | 
being stunted: te Doccitnb nt Mire tar 


The spice planter at Pa ang should antil ciremm- 
stances alter, continue to act the part of tenant—for the 


ysis 
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Chinese are the only class disposed to take a spice 


plantation on a lease; and it should be generally made 


known, that rent, in their apprehension, means the 
sharing the produce equally with the landlord, while, 


unless bound down under a high penalty whiely few 


can obtain security for—they invariably resort to such 
@ stimulating and forcing mode of culture, thatthe 
trees, if not ruined, will be so exhausted ow the expira- 
tion of the lease as to require years for their recovery. 

Having now brought the account of these valuable 
branches of cultivation to a close, the next is eae for 
consideration: is 

PEPPER. | 

Pepper was, during many years, the staple el 
of Penang soil, the average annual quantity having’ 
been nearly four millions of pormds; bet previous tu 


the year 1810, the above amonnt had deereased to 


about two and a half millions of pounds, which was 
the resnit of the continental systenr. 

The price having fallen at length to 3 and 34 dollars 
the picul—with only a few occasional exceptions of 
rises,—the cultivation of this spice was graeoally aban- 
doned and the total produce at this day does not exeeed 
2,000 piculs. The original cost, when pepper was at 
a high priee—together with charges of transporting 
it to Europe,—amounted to £36,357 for every five 
hundred tons, and the loss by wastage was estimated 
at £5,405. In 1818, there remmwined on the iskand 
1,480,265 pepper vines in bearing, and the aye- 
rage value of exports of pepper from Penang, inclad- 
ing that received from other places, was av averaged at 
106,870 Sp. dollars, 

As might have been foreseen, the fall of prices has 
so greatly diminished the cultivation of pepper to the 
eastward, that a reaction is likely to take place; and 


has in fact partially shewn itself already. Some Chinese 


inPenang and Province Wellesley seem to be prepar- 
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ing to renew the cultivation. There is abundant 
scope for this purpose on both sides of the harbour, 
and every facility is at hand for carrying it on. aid 

‘The pepper plant, or vine, requires a good soil, the 
richer the better, but the red soil of the higher hills is 
not congenial, the Chinese think, to it, The undulati- 
ons skirting the bases of the hills, and the deep alluvial 
lands, where not saturated with water, or liable to be 
overflowed, are preferred. 

The Chinese have always been the chief cultivators, 
and when the speculation flourished, they received ad- 
vances from the merchants, which they paid back in 
produce at fixed rates. 

The plants are set out at intervals, every way, of 
from seven to twelve feet, according to the degree of 
fertility of the soil, so that there are from 800 to 1,000 
vines in one orlong of land; to each vine is allotted a 
prop of from ten to thirteen feet high, cut from the 
thorny tree called diddap, or where that 1s scarce, 
from the less durable boonglai: these props take root, 
thus affording’ both shade and support to the plant. 
The plants may be raised from seed pepper, but 
this plan is not approved of, cuttings being prefera- 
ble, as they soonest come into bearing, The pits in 
which these cuttings are set, should be a foot and a 
half square and two feet in depth; manure is not 
often applied, and then it is only some turf ashes. 
However unpicturesque a pepper plantation may 
be, still its neat and uniform appearance, renders the 
landscape lively, and there can be little doubt, that 
the Island has suffered in its salubrity since the 
jungle usurped the -extensive tracts formerly un- 
der pepper cultivation. 

When the vine has reached the height of three or 


four feet, it is bent down and laid in the earth, and 
about five of the strongest shoots which now spring” . 
FF 
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up, aré retained and carefully trained up the prop, to. 
which they are tied by means of ligatures of some 
strong creeping plants, such as the ukar meedin. 

One Chinese, after the plantation has been formed, 
can take care of two orlongs of land. The usual 
mode is this: an advance is made by the capitalist to 
the labourer for building a house and for agricultural 
implements ; he then receives two dollars monthly to 
subsist on, until the end of the third year, when the 
estate or plantation is equally divided betwixt the 
contracting parties, 

The Chinese, and even European cultivators used 
formerly to engage the Chinese, who had just arrived 
from China ; they paid off their passage-money, and 
then allowed them two dollars monthly, for provisions, — 
for one year, with a suit of clothes, by which means 
the cost of the labor of one man averaged about threé 
dollars monthly ; but this plan is attended with risks. 

The tost attendant on the cultivation of two orlongs 
of land, with pepper, for three years—the Chinese 
labourer receiving the usual hire of jive Spanisli 
dollars monthly,—will be nearly as follows :~— 

Price of land, clearing and planting... .Sp.Drs. 40 


Quit-rent @ 75 cents ¢fannum, qporlong, ,,. 9 
Two thousand plants........... by, 4 
Ditto diddap props, 0.2... ceeeeseees gp 6 
Migléiperite;. 7% Cied ees. Pees 6 
Howie, see eee ee ebhw ase ebe eee enee PT | 10 
LBNGE Vad Sa vite letcwes dee eeaeee Zi oy Be 
luterest, loosely calculated at......... asp 


Total, Spanish Dollars, 305 

In a very good soil, a pepper vine will yield about 
Ath of a pound of dry producé at the end of the first 
year; at the end of the second, about a quarter ofa 
pound, aud at the expiration of the third, probably one 
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pound. ‘At the end of the 4th, from $ to 35 pounds; 
ditto 5th, from 8 to'10 pounds. Afier the fifth year 
up to the fifteenth, or even the twentieth year, about 
ten pounds of dry merchantable produce may be ob- 
tained from each vine, under favorable circumstances. 
The Chinese speculator used te rent out his half-share 
of a new plantation for five years to his cultivating 
partner, after the expiration of the first three years et 
the rate of 30 piculs per annum, the total produce of 
these five years giving about 56 piculs annually, a8 
an average. 

A pepper plantation never survives. the thirtieth 
year, unless in extremely rich soil, and then it is un- 
productive ; nor will the young vine thrive on old 
worn out pepper land, a peculiarity which is applica. 
ble to the coffee tree. The chief crop lasts from 
August to February. Four pounds of dry produce, 
for ten of green, is considered 2 fair estimate; Great 
eare is requisite in the management of the vine, and 
especially in training and tying it on the props, It 


is subject to be injured by the attacks of a smajt 


insect. The green pepper dries in two or three days, 
and if it is intended that it shall be black, it is pulled 
before it is quite ripe. To make@vhite pepper, the 
berry is allowed to remain somewhat longer on the 
vine ; it is, when plucked, immersed in boiling water, 
by means of which process and subsequent friction, 
before dying, the husk is separated, 
THE CO€OANUT TREE. 

The cultivation of this Tree deserves particular no- 
tice, since its fruit, not only forms part of the daily 
food of all classes of the community, but is an export- 
able article: to neighbouring regions, and as of late 


years, the oil, which it yields, has been rendered 
available in the manufacture of candles in England, : > 


re »$ 
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_ On a rough estimate,—for an actual enumeration 


_ has not been lately taken—the total number of bear. 


ing trees on Penang may be stated at 50,000, and 
those in Province Wellesley at 20,000 ; but very 
Jarge accessions to these numbers, have of late 
years, been made. The tree is partial to a sandy 
soil in the vicinity of the sea, and Provinee Wellesley 
offers, therefore, greater facilities, perhaps, for its 


cultivation than Penang does, as its line of clear 


beach is longer, and has many narrow strips of light 
or sandy land lying betwixt the alluvial flats inland, 
There are several kinds of this tree known here ; 
ene has a yellowish colour, observable both on the 
branches and unripe fruit ; its branches do not droop 
much : asecond has green, spreading, branches more 
drooping than the former, the fruit being green-co- 
loured until ripe, and this is perhaps the most pro- 
lific ; it also bears the soonest, if we except the 
dwarf cocoanut, which fruits at the second or third 
year, before the stem has got above one foot high. 


_ This last kind was brought from Malacea ; it attains 


in time to the height of the common sort. Its fruit is 
small and round and of eourse less valuable than the 
other sorts ; ther@is also a cocoanut so saturated with 
green, that the oil, expressed from its kernel, partakes, 
of that colour. | ) | 

It is a mistaken supposition that the coceanut tree 
will flourish without eare being taken of it. The idea 
has been induced by the luxuriant state of trees in 
close proximity to houses and villages, aud in small 
coves where its roots are washed by the sea, In 
such circumstances, a‘tree from being kept clear 
about the roots, from being shaded, and from occa- 
sional stimuli, advances rapidly to perfection ; but in 
an extended plantation, a regular and not inexpensive. 
systema of eulture must be followed to ensuye success, 
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The nuts being selected, when perfectly ripe from 
yaiddle-aged trees of the best sorts, are to be laid on 
the ground under shades, and after the roots and 
middle shoot, with two branches, have appeared, the 
sooner they are planted the better. Out of 100 nuts 
only two-thirds, on an average, wlll be found to 
vegetate. The plants are then to be set out at in- 
tervals of30 or’ 40 feet,—the latter, if ground can be 
spared,——and the depth will be regulated by the na- 
ture of the soil, and the nut must not be covered with 
earth, The plants require, in exposed situations, to 
be shaded for one or even two years, and no lalang 
grass must be permitted, to encroach on their roots, 
A nursery must be always held in readiness to supply 
the numerous vacancies which will occur from deaths 
and accidents. The following may be considered the 
average cost of a plantation, until it comes into bear~ 
ing :-— | 
| FIRST COST; 
100 oRLONGS OF LAND. 


Purchase money of land, ready for planting .. 1,000 


7,000 Nuts @ 1 dir. f? 100.......-.+..46 105 
Houses of coolies, carts, buffaloes, &c. &c. .... 100 
Sp. Drs. 1,205 


YEARLY COST FOR 7 YEARS; | 
Ist, year, 10 labourers @ 3 drs. ¢f month, in- 


cluding carts, &C...+. s+++ee% ere eaee 
Tear and wear of buildings, carts & implements. 0 
Overseer @ 7 drs. af’ month, ..... 24) AP cee ae 
Quit-rent, AVETAQE. 66s tee eeeenes saeete ica OO 
Nursery and contingencies. wage aeneneennrnes 50 


: Total, if annum... 594 
Seven years at this rate will be ..4,158 


Fotal, Spanish dollars 4,752 
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To this sum, interest will have to be added, making 

perhaps a sum total of Spanish dollars 6,000, and this 
estimate will make each tree, up to its coming into bear- 
ing, cost one Spanish dollar at the lowest. The young 
cocoanut tree requires manure, such as putrid fish and 
stimulating compounds, containing a portion of salt. 
On the Coromandel Coast the natives put a handful 
of salt below each nut on planting it. 
- The chief natural enemy of this tree is a species | 
of elephant-beetle, which begins by nibbling the 
leaves into the sliape of a fan; it then perforates 
the central pithy fibre, so that the leaf snaps off, and 
lastly, it descends into the folds of the upper shoot, 
where it bores itself a nest, and if not speedily 
extracted, or killed, will soon destroy the tree. It has 
been found impossible to cultivate the cocoanut 
tree at Singapore, on account of the depredations 
of this creature. 

In Penang and Province Wellesley, it has bity been 
observed, within the last two years, and is believed to 
have come from Keddah. A similar kind of beetle is, 
“however, known on the Coromandel Coast, and it is 
extracted by means of a long iron needle or probe, 
having a barb like that of a fish-hook. By using 
this and by pouring salt or brine on the top of the 
tree, so as to descend amongst the folds of the upper 
_ Shoot, the evil may be prevented or got rid of. The 
' natives of Keddah say that this insect appears at 
intervals of two, three or more years, The cultiva. 
tors here adopt a very slovenly. expedient for collect- 
ing the fruit, Instead of climbing the tree in the 
- manner practised om the Coromandel Coast, by help 
of a hoop passing round the tree and the body of the 
elimber, and a ligature so connecting the feet as to 
enable him to clasp the tree with them, the Malays 

éut deep notches, or steps, in the trunk in a-zig-zag 
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manner, Sufficient. to support the toes or the side 
of the foot, and thus ascend with the extra aid only of 
their arms. ‘This niode is also a dangerous one, as a 
false step, when near the top of a high tree, generally 
“precipitates the climber to the ground. » This notch« 
ing canuot prove otherwise than injurious to the tree. 
But the besetting sin of the planter of cocoanuts, and 
other productive trees, is that ofcrowding. Cocoanut 


trees, whose roots occupy, when full-grown, circles of 


40 to 50 feet in diameter, may often be found planted 
within eight or ten feet of each other, and in the 
native campongs all sorts of indigenous fruit trees are 
jumbled together, with so little space to spread in, 
that they mostly assume the aspect of forest trees and 
yield but sparing crops. 

The common kinds of the evecare) under very fa- 
vorable circumstances, begin to bear at six years of 
age ; but little produce can be expected until the 
middle or end of the 7th year. The yearly produce, 
one tree with another, may be averaged at 80 nuts 
the tree; where the plantation is a flourishing one,—as- 
suming the number of trees, in one hundred orlongs, 
to be 5,000,—the annual produce will be four hundred 
thousand nuts, the minimum local market value of 
which will be four thousand Spanish dollars, and the 
maximum $8,000 dollars. From either of these 
sums six per cent. must be deducted for the cost of 
collecting and carriage, &c. The quantity of oil 
which can be manufactured from the above number 
of nuts will be, as nearly as possible,.834 China picals 


of 133} Ibs. 
The average price of this quantity at7 drs. - 
per picul esses oeses8 + teasers 9,898 


Deduct cost of pia. Pale ie ae 
one-fourth, and collecting, w wephinle &e. .. «. 2,059 
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The Chinese, who are the principal manufacturers 
of the oil, readily give a picul of it in exchange for 
710 ripe nuts, being about 563 piculs of oil out of the 
total produce of the plantation of 100 orlongs, The 
prite’ of cocoanut oil has beenso high in the London 
market as from £30 to £35 per ton, or about ap 
average of ten dollars per picul, But it rose last year 
to 15 dollars per picul in Penang, and is now at 9 drs. 
It is said, that English casks have not been found 
tight enongh for the conveyance of this oil to Europe, 
but if the article is really in great demand, a method 
- will, no doubt, be discovered to obviate this inconve- 

So long, however, as the cultivator can obtain a 
dollar and a half, or even one dollar for 100 nuts, he 
will not find it profitable to make oil, unless its price 
| rises greatly. 

Soap is manufactured at Pondicherry from this oil, 
‘but it is not seemingly in repute ; the attempt has 
not been made in Penang with a view to a market. 

There is scarcely any coir rope manufactured at 
this-island, so that the profit which might (were la- 
bour cheaper) rise from this application of the cocoa- 
nut fibre, is lost. The shell makes good charcoal ; 
the leaves are scarcely put to any purpose, the nipah- 
being a superior material for thatching. 

The cocoanut tree is exceedingly apt to be struck 
by lightning, and in such cases, it is generally des- 
troyed. Ht is a dangerous tree, therefore, to have 
close to a house.. , 

If the trees are widely planted, Coffee may be culti- 
vated under their shade. It is generally believed that 
the extracting of toddy from this tree hastens its 
decline. 

The’ Nicobar and Nancavi Islands used partly to 
Supply the Penang market with this indispensable ar- 
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ticle; but their depopulation has greatly reduced the 
quantity. 

On the whole it may be said, that there 1s no 
cultivation which insures the return of produce with 
so much certainty as that of the cocoanut tree ; and 
as Rangoon, the Tenasserim Coast, and Singapore 
will, probably, always remain good markets for 
the raw nut, there appears to be every chance of the 


yalue of that produce, affording ample remuneration | 


to the planter. 
| SUGAR. 

The Sugar-cane is partially cultivated on Penang, 
but extensively in Province Wellesley, especially in 
ihe central and southern portions of it. To these 
last, the Chinese were allured by the richness of the 
soil, the facility of water communications and cheap- 
ness of fire-wood. The plantations there occupy 
about nine hundred acres of land,.and very small 
portions only of these, are permitted to lie fallow. 

Whea prices are remunerating, clayed sugar is, the 
principal product—otherwise, a coarse black sugar is 
made. Under very favorable prices, the average 
quantity of clayed sugar, manufactured in the sea- 
son .of from 14 to 16 months, may be estimated at 
eleven thousand piculs on an average, or about 654 
tons, and from four to five thousand piculs of coarse 
black sugar. About 16,750 piculs of clayed sugar, 
might, if exclusively manufactured, be got from the 
quantity of sugar-land cleared, and that now lying 
fallow. When compared with a West India Island’s 
produce, this quantity is indeed insignificant, yet it is 
encouraging here, for it is the result of thie labor, in 
a new country, of freemen: whose tastes are even 
luxurious, on a tract of land, which, but a few years 
ago, was a wild forest. There are about 2,000 
Chinese collected, as ppl ahees, or otherwise, on these 
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plantations, At present they may be considered as 
the sole sugar-makers at this settlement ; for the cane, 
which, to a considerable additional extent, is raised by 
Malayan settlers, is partly sold in its raw state, and 
partly converted into jaggery, and also into-a coarse 
black sugar, and syrup, which all find a speedy sale 
amongst the population, There is no doubt, much 
land is still available for sugar plantations, and the 
capitalist will perhaps be enabled, by a perusal of the 
details which follow, to form his own judgment 
regarding the probable results of sugar-planting. — 

It is not knewn, nor is it a matter of consequence 
that it should be so, at what pericd or from whence 
the sugar-cane was introduced amongst the Malays 
of Keddah ; it has, however, been cultivated by them 
from times beyond the reach of tradition. 

They class the cane into several varieties. 

1. The large Cane or Tubboo, (the generic term) 
hittong iyang tiyada beraboo, which, as this designa- 
tion in:plies, is comparatively free from the ashy pow- 
der found on several other kinds, The Malays cou- 
sider it to be less sweet than the tubboo etam. 

2.  Tubboo bittong beraboo, the powdery bark 

cane. 
3. Tubboo merah, a red cane, the juice of which 
is considered more acidulous than the two foregoing. 
‘This appears to be analogous to the species found at 
Tavoy, on the Tenasserim Coast, when it was captur- 
ed by the British. . 

4. Tubboo rotan. The rattan cane, thin & hard, 

5. Tubboo kookoo harbau. Buflalo-hoof cane, 
a hard eane, with a chocolate-colored rind. 

6. Tubboo etam, a black cane, esteemed by the 
Malays; will attain to the height of 12 feet. 

The Chinese have selected the first-mentiored va- 
riety, because they think, it yields the most juice and 
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is freest from colouring matter. The average height 
of the cane, under good cultivation, is here about 7 feet, 
reckoning from the stole to the upper joint; ten, is, 
however, not uncommon, or even 12 feet, In virgin soil, 

Superior as the Chinese .must be allowed to be to 
the various classes of Straits’ native cultivators, in the 
application of hereditary tact and unceasing industry 
to whatever they undertake, they yet fall far short of 


the point te which—did not habit and prejudice in- 


terfere—European science and skill might conduct 
them. 

Theit mode of manufacturing raw sugar, superior 
as it is to the native method employed in Hindostan, 
is yet very imperfeet and would, by a West India 
planter, be thought rude, slovenly and inefficient. 
The ground having been first well cleaned and 
trenched, the cane-plants are set out in rows whieh 
are six feet apart; the plants are at intervals of 24 
feet, or 2 feet 7 inches ; the trenches or hollows be- 
twixt the rows are from 1 to 2 feet deep, The most 
approved months for planting are April and May ; 
but canes of all-ages may be seen in the plantations, 
for the Chinese cannot afford to be regular, and were 
all the canes ripe at once, they would not have a suf. 
ficieney of mills te clear them off. 

On the quality of the soil and the care bestowéd on 
its cultare, depends the period of maturity of the 
cane, It is generally, however, ripe at the end of the 
. fourteenth month, in favorable sites. In other situa. 
tious, its maturity is delayed to the sixteeuth or even 
to the eighteenth month, There are, on an average, 
about 3,400 bunches in one orlong, each bunch hav-~ 
ing from 5 to® or 10 canes; The ground is cleaned 
four several times, betwixt planting and cutting, and 
the leaves are stripped off, to the proper extent, five 
times. ‘To each bunch a catty of putrid fish is allowed 
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as manure. The cost of cultivating, until the pro- 

duce is ready to be carried to the mill, may be stated 

as guider, 
EXPENSE OF CULTIVATING 


100 ortones ror 14 mMonTHs. 


Sp. Drs. 
Cost of land already cleared (or of cleaning 
forest land) ..0 e008 sees veer 4» 2,000 
Chinese overseer, @ 10 drs. qf’ month, .. 140 
50 Chinese labourers @ 5 drs. ef” dav. 23,800 
Agricultural implements el ox. 100 


Houses for people” .. te at was | “Ly BO 
Quit-rent, (at a medium rate) es ie 74 
Manare, 35 piculs of fish, or 1 catty to each 

10 


bunch, and carriage ... 6 cee e cree eee 


Total cost of first year, Sp. drs. 5,875 


Total of 2d. year, or season of 14 months, Sp. drs.3,825. 


The mill consists of two vertical rollers, which are 
either of granite, or sections of the largest and hardest 
tree, which the frontier forest yields, These are put 
in motion by a pair of buffaloes, working on a long 
crooked beam, which is attached to the central axis, 
These rollers are generally two feet in diamieter, and 
ihey rest on a platform of wood, which is raised only 
about two feet above the bufialo’s cireular path ; 
betwixt the latter and the mill, on a level with the 
buflalo’s. path, a barrel is sunk in the ground to 
receive the cane juice ; to each mill, six buffaloes are 
attached, and they work in pairs, and are relieved 
every two hours, each pair working four hours ; in 
all, six reliefs are only thus effected in every twenty- 
hours, and there are occasional stops and delays. 

The boiling apparatus is under the same wide open 
shed with the mill, and on the opposite side to it of 
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the buffalo path, it is raised only three or four feet 
above the latter. The fire-place is well constructed 


with brick and mortar, and vaulted, There are three © 


ivou boilers in all; a large barrel for the cane-juice, 
which, iustead of being conveyed in a pipe or gutter 
directly from the mill, is brought in pails to this bar- 
rel from the first barrel, also a reservoir which stands 
at the side of one of the boilers, having a syphon at 


the bottom, and lastly, a cooler into which the boiled 


and clarified juice is put. 

The canes are brought on ‘men’s ahviaders to the 
mill, where they are cut into convenient lengths, 
One man feeds the mill and another relieves it of the 
pressed cane. The cane is passed thrice through it, 
and it is then cane-trash, which is used along with the 


firewood when that isdear. Thus, much time is lost; . 


with a powerful mill, it would not be required to pass 
the cane more than once, or at most, twice through. 

It was found, by experiment, thaf one hundred canes 
were pressed the first time in nine minutes ; the se- 
cond time in 12 minutes, and the third in eight m1, 
nutes. The length of this middle period indicates 
some defect in the mill, or an over-feeding of it by the 
workmen, Onan average, the quantity expressed every 
day, during twelve hours’ work, should he,—were no 
stops to take place or reliefs,—nearly 2,500 canes. Al. 
lowing, however, one orlong to yield about 20,400 canes, 
the mill will be oceupied, during nearly eight days, 
(twelve hours each) in clearing them off. With West 
India machinery, and its ceaseless operation, this num- 
ber of canes would be pressed in about twenty hours. 

One hundred (unselected) canes yielded 32 gallons 
and 116 ounces, by measure, of juice ; and the pro- 
dace in clayed sugar of first and second sort, from 
twenty hours milling, averaged 3 piculs ; thus giving 
about twenty-four piculs for one erlong of canes, 
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Twenty-five ought, however, to be obtained from 
the best land. 

The ecane-juice flows from the mill through a gut- 
ter to the barrel which, as before stated, is sunk 
nearly to the rim in the earthen floor ; from this it is 
carried in pails to the other barrel at the boilers. 
The head sugar-maker stands and keeps supplying 
the juice to the quallies or shallow iron-boilers. It 
may be observed that these are imbedded in brick 
work, extending a foot or more above their rim, and 
smoothly plastered inside, so. as to preyent loss by 
the juice boiling over, No particular. attention is 
paid to the temperature of the liquor at any stage of 
the operation—the whole being guessed, by the force 
of practice, When the juice boils too violently, some 
cocoanut oil is thrown in to check the ebullition. 
When the juice has been sufficiently heated in the 
first boiler, it is poured into the clarifier, or flat 
bottomed wooden: reservoir, from which it is, after 
feculences have subsided, let off by the syphon into 
the second, and so on to the third boiler. In this last, 
it receives an addition of about a sixth, or even more, 
of a chupah (a chupah is about one quarter and a 
sixteenth of a gallon) of fine shell-lime, as an adjuvant, 
The juice is here examined, in small quantities, on 
a shallow saucer, and when ready, it is put into the 
cooler. After remaining there a few minutes, it is 
poured into conical baked earthenware jars, each, 
 ealeulated to hold 50 catties of sugar. Twelve of 

«these jars are usually filled at each mulling of 12 
hours, and each jar, after the claying process, ought 
to yield from 24 to 25 catties (the catty is 1) Tb.) 
of sugar, about 20 eatties of which are of a fair 
description, the remaining being dark coloured, 
Tliese jars or pots are filled gradually from the cooler, 
by about one quarter of a jar at a time, to allow of 
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chrystalization taking place, They are then ar- 
ranged under a shed of slight materials on a flat 
form of split nibong or palm wood, raised about two 
feet above the ground ; below are ducts, formed of 
the large bamboo, which is split longitudinally into 
equal parts for the purpose, to collect the molasses. 
About twelve days after these jars have been filled, 
when the-mollases have well drained off, cakes of 
finely kneaded and moistened clay are laid over their 
contents, : 

The clay is removed two or three times and a 
portion of sugar is seraped off the top at eac h 
renewal, The sugar thus clayed, is dried in the sun, 
in wooden trays, and then packed up in wicker 
baskets lined with palm leaves. From the above 
mentioued number of twelve pots, molasses are ob- 
tained in the proportion of one-half of the weight 
of the sigar procured, or perhaps a little more, 
owing to.the water used with the clay. The molasses 
ave not in much request, so that the Chinese pay little 
attention to the way in which they are collected. 
They are generally filled with dead ants, flies, wasps, 
and other insects which swarm in the claying house. 

No attempt has been yet made to distil rum. 
The Chinese make a sort of arrack by distilling 
a fermented mixture of rice and molasses. 

The process in making coarse dark sugar, is the 
same as that described for the fine raw sugar, only 
that, instead of the concentrated syrup being put mto 
claying jars, it is poured into shallow troughs and 
stirred about with a wooden pole, until it becomes 
sufficiently chrystallized to be packed up. It is too 
much saturated with molasses, to be easily exported. 

For the sake of perspicuity, the calculations which 
follow, have been made for a larger scale than any 
individual planter has yet adventured on here. ‘They 
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are, however, founded on Chinese practise and on the 
average rate of productiveness on the very first des 
cription of soils. The shortest period within which 
these last can be made productive, haye also been 
assumed. - - | 

Four months have been allowed, as the time for 
gathering in the crop and manufacturing the sugar. 
For this period, eight mills have been allotted for the 
one hundred orlongs; but three mills would suf- 
fice, were they to be kept constantly going, as they 
would be under European management. 


COST OF MANUFACTURING 


CLAYED SUGAR FROM CANES, THE PRODUCE OF 100 oR- 
LONGS OF LAND, OR 133-4 Acres. 


FIRST COST. 
S Mills at 200 drs. each .....-ee.-.- 1,600 
50 Buffaloes, at 10 drs. each .eeee-s--- 500 
RCE vc Sood Le cee heehee eel US 400 


Incidental charges,..... ety ert et. ig 100 
Spanish dollars, ‘2,600 


Cost of manufacturing the canes on 100 or- 

longs into sugar, at the above rate, these 

being cleared off in 4 months... . outs oe 3,200 
Add for tear & wear and loss by accidents .. ~ 400 
Packing and conveying to market........ 200 
Interest on Capital, say ...--2-+++++-++- 800 


6,700 
Add, cost of cultivation as before ....ee+. 5,875 


Total cost at the expiration of the first sea- 
son of 14 months. .... Spanish dollars, 12,575 
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PRODUCE. _ | 4 
2,000 piculs of fair-clayed sugar @ 6 drs. 4p . 
picul, and 400 do, dark, @ 33 per do. .... 13,400 
26,300 gantangs ‘of molasses, @ 15 pice df / 
yantang -++ esses OS pelecehwes cat esen et Shao ; 
16,345 


Balance of profit, Sp. dollars, 3,770 


eo Bae aR : 
The poorer Chinese hire a mill, at one Spanish dol- q 
lar ff day, without buffaloes, or attendants. | ) 
DAILY EXPENSES OF WORKING EACH MILL. ‘ 
Drs, Cents. ! 
1 Tinda’, er manufacturer.. .. .. .. 0 50 | } 
1 PiPeeee ts lide ana: ice dks Lies eae ae 
1 Mill-feeder.. .. . SALT: RRC 
1 Withdrawer of ier whS aleo car- 
ries the cane juice to the hie ie place, O- 30 | 
1 Buffalo-driver .. .. 0 20 } 
Hire of cane-cutters and carriers of ditio, | Le 
OE CR Cet Ee are nena hace OR | 
50 billets of firewood PSR Cot RE, a 
Lime and oil, &&. .. .. . 0 5 ’ 
12 claying pots, at one-third f hay erie 
cost, as they last, on an average, for 3 ' 
WERE WGA A TY on edb ould ae - 0 60 { 


Total, Spanish dollars, 4 


me 


Eight days’ expenses, being for one orlong’s 
. produce: ..+. ++. |) ++.-Sp. dollars, $2 
Prices remaining as above, the profit of each sub- 
seqent season ought to increase beyond the above 
Ht . 
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sum to an extent equivalent to the amount of capital 
expended originally in the purchase of land, mills, 
cattle, &c. and in erecting buildings, the same hav- 
ing been recovered the first season. 

The Chinese are not very willing~to admit that 
they gain at all by the cultivation ; but they are mo- 
nopolists whenever they can possibly become so, and 
it is well known that numbers have returned from the 
sugar plantations to China with well-filled purses. 
~ Perhaps, however, it might be safest, in originating 
a sugar plantation, to reckon only an average pro- 
duce of 22 piculs of sugar, and the usual proportion 
of molasses, instead of what has been given above, 
since it might be difficult to get a large tract of land 
of uniform quality. 

The Chinese have occasionally received from 8 to 
9 dis. dP’ pieul, for their sugar; there is hardly any 
imported to Penang from other countries, since its 
erowers here can keep down the price by glutting the 
market when there is competition, and rendering the 
speculation a losing one. Finally, the speculator is 
warned against believing all that the Chinese may 
tell him regarding sugar-making. [ft is against their 
interest to speak the trath, 
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Th: re are three species of the Indigo plant, known 
ty the Malays-of this Coast,—the Tarum rinze, or 
true sort, (Indigo-fera tinctona) or Anil ;—the Tarum 
hesar hukor. the creeping, broad-leaved kind ;—and 
the Tarwm akar, also a creeping indigo, whieh is a 
strong perenmial plant, found in great abundance, 
growing wild in the islands, lying near Junk-ceylon, 
and those in the vicinity of Trang. This last species 
was, in 1793, conveyed from Sumatra to India by 
Coleone! Kyd. 
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The two first mentioned kinds are chiefly cultivat- 
ed in Penang and Province Wellesley, and merely to 
an extent sufficient to supply the cultivators and the 
iocal market, 

The manufacture of indigo Is yet in its infancy, 
and the product is too erude to be fit for the Euro- 
pean markets. It is either of a thickish liquid, or of 
a coarse, concrete, semi-chrystallized mass, with an 


inordinate proportion of lime for its base, and of a. 


light-blue color. I have been credily informed by a 
Dutch gentleman, that the dried indigo plant, was, in 
former times, often carried from the Dutch colonies 
to Holland and there manufactured into the dye, 

In 1822, the then superintendent of Province Wel- 
lesley, made an experiment, with the aid of a native 
from Bengal, to ascertain the probability of manufac - 
turing indige there. The result was a product which, 


by competent judges in Calcutta, was pronounced to , 


be a fair, merchantable indigo, of the second quality. 
There cannot be any doubt that the first quality 
might be produced ;. for the plant thrives Inxuriantly 
and is not subjected to the accidents of floods and 
droughts, as in India. There is abundance of land 
here fit for growing indigo, and the only drawback 
to its extensive cultivation by Europeans, might be, 
the high price of wages, compared with Indian rates, 

The Chinese are the only regular cultivators of the 
Tarum, The plant is generally renewed every year, 
in weak soils, Bat with proper management, it will 
continue very productive for two years. ‘The seed is 
first raised in a nursery and then carefully trans- 
planted. Shell-lime is employed to kill the insects 
on the leaves,,a decoction of akar tuba, (a strong 
creeping plant) is applied to the root to kill insects. 
The Chinese have a bed of this shrub in all their 
gardens, [1 is a powerful narcotic, and the juice, in- 
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fused in water, is said to stupify fish. It is an effica- 
cious remedy in that irritating disorder, the ring- 
worm, when applied externally, it must be remem- 
bered ; internally, it would be poison. The first 
cutting commences at the end of the second or third 
month after the seed has been put in the ground ; 
about seven cuttings may be taken as the average 
of two years, The. plants are cleared once a month, 
and after each cutting, a cattie of fish is given as 


manure to each plant. 
The cost of cultivating for two years may be esti- 


qnated as follows :— 


10 ORLONGS OF LAND. 


Cleared Jand © «1.200 | sees) cecees 200 
. 10 lgbourers @ 5 drs. ...- eee vue” DEROU 
Seed and implements ...++-  caeeee ae 30 
Gist cet. =f Gore 2 Avshaes ENS 20 
Quit-rent, averaged ....... tes cee ee 15 


Total, Spanish dollars, 1,465 
PRODUCE OF 2 YEARS, 
700 piculs of wet Indigo, being 70 ik: 
@ 6 drs. ff picul, 2 4,260 


Spanish dollars, 2,735 
Deduct for losses by accidents, repairs of 


houses and vats &e.". Se ee) 200 


Balance profit, Spanish dollars, 2,535 


The above is the favorable side of the subject. 
Should the cultivation increase a little beyond its pre- 


sent extent, prices will fall so greatly in this article, 


ill-adapted as it is to profitable exportation, that little 
or no gain can acerue. The case might be re- 


versed were the Chinese and Malays wise enough 
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to adopt the most approved method of manufacturing 


the article. 

The Chinese allow one picul of dry indigo as the 
average quantity obtained from twenty piculs of wet. 
But bow much of the former consists.of lime and 
other impurities must depend on the will of the 
maker, The Malays mix it in the proportion of 
nearly one-half the weight of the liquid indigo. ‘The 


weed is steeped in mud swells lined with chimam, and | 


a large tub is, perhaps, ‘attached to the gardeu. The 
fermentation is guessed at: at the end of the second 
or third day, the process is complete. The whole 
apparatus does not cost above 8 or 10 dollars, on the 
above number-of orlongs, provided the crops can be 
eut in different months. 

The liquid indigo has occasionally been imported 
from Siam to Penang’, in earthen jars, 

NILAM. 

This plant does not appear. to Mave attracted the 
attention of botanists. From the name, it might, 
possibly, be confounded with Nila or Indigo. It is, 
however, quite distinct from the latter, and is useless 
as a dye. The plant resembles a small, rough-leaved 
geranium, and seldom rises above two feet high. 
It is propagated by” cuttings, as it bears no seed. 
The cuttings are planted in good forest land, two or 
three feet apart, in dry and sheltered situations, but it 
thrives well enough exposed to the sun. The plants 


ave stripped of their leaves three times in a year, and. 


the shrub will sometimes last to the end of the third 


year. The leaves are merely dried in the sun and. 


loosely packed for sale—they have an agreeable aro- 
matie smell. Arab traders take, occasionally, conside- 
rable quantities of nilam, and lately, it has found its 
way to Calcutta in smaller quantities, The leaves 
are considered by the Arabs as a luxury, on account 
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of their supposed warmth, when used as stuffing for 
maftrasses and pillows, and their agreeable fragrance. 
The demand is either on the decline, or the supply 
has increased beyond it ; for the cultivator now gets 
about 3 Sp. drs. the picul, instead of from 9 to 13 
dollars, as formerly. , 

The native country of this plant has not been, I 
believe, ascertained. The Malays suppose, that it 
was introduced from Sumatra. The value of an 
orlong’s produce now being from 25 to 30 dollars, the 
profit, after deducting labor, is not remunerating. 

A Bankok Siamese describes this plant as being 
cultivated at Siam. Ie states, that the people there 
prepare an article used in perfumery, internally as a 
medicine, and asa cure for tooth-ache, from a mix- 
ture of nilam and the leaves of a plant called by the 
Malays, daun chapa, or wild sage ; these are infused 
into water and the whole is distilled by means of an 
apparatus, coutsting of three pots, placed one above 
the other. The product is collected from the surface 
of the upper one, on which, it is condensed in shape 
of a white, concrete substance. It sells high. Wild 
sage abounds in Penang, | 

GAMBIR 

Is described in Marsden’s Dictionary, asa shrubby 
plant, from the leaves of which, an extract called 
Gatah Gambir, is procured, by decoction and form- 
ed in little balls or cakes, in order to its being eaten 
with betel. Its culture is described in the Batavia 
Transactions, which do not happen to be at hand, so- 
I have had recourse to the Chinese for information. 
This shrub was, at one period, cultivated with suecess 
at Penang and other places to the eastward, but as 
Java was the principal market for the produce, and’ 
the Dutch had levied a duty of 12 dava rupees qf’ 
picul on it, the cultivation at the former island did 
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not repay its cost, and it was accordingly, abandoned. 
Prices have been lately advancing aid the Chinese 
are talking of trying it again. ‘The plant is partial 
to hilly land or slopes at the skirts of hills. Two 
hundred plants are usually placed on one orlong of 
land, being six feet asunder. They are raised from 
seed, and are topped to 8 or 10 feet, when the gam- 
bir is to be prepared. The Chinese dry the seed 
slightly, and sow in rainy weather, They superstiti- 
ously believe, that the plants will not thrive, should a 
woman approach them, or the workmen drink arrack 
while employed in planting them. The seeds vege- 
tate in 40 days, and are planted out in the second or 
third month afterwards. 


At the expiration of 14 months, the first cutting of — 


the branches, with the leaves on, is made. These are 
put into a boiler, and when the juice has been ex- 
tracted, the branches and refuse are thrown away, 
and the boiling is continued until the liquor has 
obtained the proper consistence ; when it is put into 
shallow troughs, dried, and cut into slices for sale. 
The second cuttipg takes place 8 months subse- 
quently to the first. The plant uow grows strong 
and admits of frequent cropping, and it will endure 
for 20 years. No manure is used—but the plantation 
is kept clean. 

The Chinese consider the refuse of the boiling as a 
very excellent manure for pepper vines, and that the 
two kinds of cultivation might be advantageously 


combined, 
ESTIMATE COST OF CULTIVATING 10 ORLONGS. 

Value of cleared land, 10 orlongs..........-.+.+ 
six labourers, p annum ..........60 eee ee cot BED 
ANNES. Nba ies cass pina a le ailing = = gehen ss 7 
Soilers, firewood and Sag esti bres it ry dela 20) 
Fake MO. LUM Meh ale ebdh wollte ke oternees 50 
PiALeer aN oo. cccedelel’s's Sith st obs wis iciee dd ada We tie es 30 
7 Total, Ist year, Spanish dollars, 667 — 

Qnds Year. ee eee eek. tee ben 397 

Sp. dollars, 1,064 
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The six labourers on the plantation will, after the 
above period, be constantly employed in cutting and 
preparing the gambir; the average produce will be 
15 piculs monthly, which, at 3 drs. qf picul, will be 
45 drs. monthly, or 540 drs. dp’ annum. This, as 
before stated; is the aecount obtained by collating 
different Chinese statements. 


“ Nauclea Gambir, producing the Gambir, Calechu, or 
Terra Juponica of Commerce. 
BY DA. BENNETT. 

“The Nauclea Gambir is placed by Jussieu under 
the natural order Rubiacew : it isa shrub attaining the 
height of six to eight feet, branchy ; the leaves are 
ovate, pointed, smooth, waving, distinctly veined 
transversely underneath, of dark green colour, and, 
when chewed, they have a bitter astringent taste, 
leaving, however, afterwards, a sweetish taste in the 
mouth, not unlike liquorice ; the flowers are aggre- 
gate, globular, composed of numerous florets, crowd- 
ed on a globular, naked receptacle ; tubes of the 
corolla of a pinkish colour ; the upper part of the co- 
rolla fine, cleft, and of a greenish yellow colour ; the 
stamina are five in number, and short.; the pistil 
is longer than the corolla; the flowers are destitute 
of fragrance ; the capsules (as correctly stated by 
Mr Hovenrer,) are stalked oblong, incrusted and 
crowned with a calyx ; tapering to a point below ; 
two-celled, two-valved, the valves adhering at the 
apex, splitting at the sides ; seeds very numerous, 
oblong, very small, compressed, furnished at both 
ends with a membranous pappus.”’ 

From observations made at Singapore, Lam induc- 
ed to consider the tree as ditecious, from observing 
numerous trees, among which some were in full flow- 
er, of which the corolla falls off, leaving the calyx, 
which withers without any appearance of the, ovarium 
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becoming perfect; others were covered with im- 
mature and mature capsules; but the fertile appear- 
ance of the stigma in the specimens I collected, 
would cause me, in some degree, to doubt the fact 
of its being dicecious: I, however, mention. the 
cirenmstance for future investigation. The shrubs 
also, { observed at Singapore, were not climbing. 
The shrub yields the Gambir, Terra Japonica, or 


Catechn* of commerce, and is an extract prepared 


from the leaves; a catechn is alsa prepared in India 
from a species of acacia (A catecliu,) which is found 
growing pleotifully in Hindoostan,on the mountain 
of Kahnana: and there are also two kinds said to 
he produced from the nut of the Areka palm, named 
in dndia, Cattacamboo and Cashcutti, and both are 
used by the Indian practitioners.t 

Its- medicinal properties are astringent, and it is 
considered useful in diarrhoea and dysentery, in 
gleet, catarrhal affections, &e. Alkaline salts  des- 
troy its astringent powers, and metallic salts and solu- 
tion of isinglass are incompatibles, The dose is usually 
from twelve grains to one drachm. 

The Gambir shrub is propagated either by seeds 
or cutfings, but the latter are preferred, It was 
formerly cultivated to some extent at Singapore, 
(where I had an opportunity of observing it in 
November 1830.) but the cultivation of the shrub 
and preparation of the extract is now neglected ; the 
reason assigned for which was, that the gambir can 
be imported cheaper from the islands in the vicinity, 


more especially at the Dutch settlement at Rhio; a 
smaller quantity, however, is grown by some of the 


Chinese settlers for their own immediate consumption, 
© Kate signifies a tree, and Chu juice, in the Oriental language. 
+ Thomson's Dispensatory, p. 120. 
I 
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but not so extensively as to form an article of commerce. 

The extract is used extensively by the natives of 
India, Eastern Archipelago, Cochin China, and Cam- 
bodia, as a masticatory, wrapped up with the betel. 

There are different qualities of extract: the first 
and best is white, britile, and has an earthy appear- 
ance. when rubbed between the fingers, (which 
earthy appearance gave it the name of Terra Japo- 
nica, being supposed, at first .also, to come from Ja- 
pan.) and is formed into very small round cakes. 
This is the dearest kind, and most refined, but, it is 
not unfrequently adulterated with sago: this kind is 
brought in the greatest quantily from the island of 
Sumatra. The second quality is of a brownish yel- 
low colour, is formed into oblong cakes, and, when 
broken has a light brown, earthy appearance; it is 
also made into a solid cube form: it 's sold in the 
bazars in small packets, each containing five or six. 
The third quality contains more impurities than the 
preceding, is formed in small circular cakes, and is 
sold in packages of five or six in the bazar. 

The method employed in preparing the extract is 
thus correctly related by Finnayson: “ the leaves 
are callected three or four times a year; they are 
thrown into a large cauldron, the bottom of. which is 
formed of iron, the upper part of bark, and ‘boiled 
for five or six hours, until a strong decoction is 
obtained ; the leaves are ther withdrawn, and allowed 
to strain over the vessel, which is kept boiling for as 
many hours more, until the decoction is inspissated ; 
it is then alowed to cool when the catechu subsides. 
The water is drawn off; a soft soapy substance 
remains, which is cut into kirge masses; these are 
further divided by a knife into small cubes, about an 
inch square, or tito still smaller pieces, which are 
laid in frames todry. This ecatechu has more of a 
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granular, uniform appearance, than that of tees 
it is, perhaps also less pure.’ | . 
A gambir manufactory is usually observed near 
a pepper plantation, as the pepper vine does not 
-thrive in the soil of Singapore unless well manured: 
the refuse of the leaves, &c, used in the manufacture 
of the extract is found excellent for the purpose of 
manuring the vines, 
The younger leaves of the shrub are said to pros ) 
duce the whitest and best gambir: the older, a brown ) 
and inferior sort. There are other species of nau- 
clea indigenous to Singapore, but they do not pro- 
duce any extract.”? 
Singapore Chronicle, Nov, 14, 1834, 


TOBACCO Pe 

Is raised in. small quantities by the Malays for 
their own consumption. The quality is inferior ; but | 
Persian and American tobacco seed have been dis. | 
tributed in Province Wellesley, and may prove ad. | | | 
| 


vantageous to the ryots, There is nothing, apparent. 
ly, to prevent the culture of this plant from being 
greatly extended. The Malays are much less ad- 
dicted to the use, by smoking of this suecedaneum 
for what their prophet has denied them, wine or | 
spirits, than’ the Chinese and Burmans. A Chinese . | 
has always his bamboo pipe at his elbow, while the _ | 
Burman places bis sileet or cigar—clerk-like—be- 

hind his ear, The Malay, however, rivals Jack in 
the elegant compound of tobacco, gambir, &c. with 
which he ornaments the space betwixt his upper lip 
aud teeth, a custom even more disgusting than the 
mode in which it is retained for use by the former, 


COFFEE. 
This plant thrives luxuriantly on the plains in the 
shade, and on the hills, without shade, 
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Several yeats ago, large tracis of mountain-land 
were cleared and plan‘ed with it, and good croys 
were obtained, notwithstanding the depredations of 
monkies and musangs; but the price of coffee 
fluctuated so much that its: cultivation for expor- 
tation, was abandoned, A few thousand plants yet 
remain on the hill-plantations, which have been cona 
verted to spice ones, 

The quality of that now obtained, +o the amount 
of perhaps, 100 -piculs yearly, is considered equal 
to the average of thattaken to the Europe market 
from other regions, excepting Mocha, 


COTTON, 

Cotton has never been extensively cultivated at 
this settlement, It has, however, been long intre- 
duced, and the staple of one of the varieties now 
cultivated —but whence obtained cannot be easily 
ascertained—is of a very superior quality, It thrives 
luxuriantly of the light as well as the stiff soils, and 
equally well-on the hills, as in the valley, The chief 


‘obstacles to the cultivation are, the price of labor, 


and the sudden vicissitudes of climate from dry to 
wet—the latter being apt to injure the pod. 

Bushes of the above mentioned variéty—which has 
ayellow blossom—have been observed, for the last 
six years, in almost constant bearing. They begin 
to bear in six or eight months afier planting. 

The following calculation was given to me, several 
years ago, by ah intelligent Chinese who inteuded 
cultivating cotton, but abandoned the project for a 
more lucrative one. ; 

One liundred orlongs will contain 435, 600 bushes, 


and each bush will yield, annually, 50 buds of cotton, 


or one fael-—which is the lowest ayeraged rate— 
being 272 piculs and 29 catties for one year’s produce. 
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The expense of cultivation and cleaning the cotton 
—about 1,100 drs. after the first cost—will be 
nearly 2,000 drs. yeurly. 

SIRIH, OR THE BET EL VINE. 

The Malays are great consumers of betel. . Cus. 
tom frequeatly changes beauty to deformity and 
calls it -lovely—so it is with the Malay. The best 


looking person of this class—for there are numerous: 


handsome iadividuals. of both sexes in it, notwith- 
standing the generally received and sceptical opinion 
to the eoatrary—very speedily mars his good looks, 
in an Enropean eye, by an immoderate use of the 
betel mixture. It is, however, a very harmless indul- 
gence and perhaps serves to check the intemperate 
use of more demoralizing luxuries. The use of the 
leaf, by itself, would not excite disgusting impressions 
and would be salutary as an aromatic, but the hetero. 
genous compound of the leaf, areca, shell-lime, tobac- 
co, and gambir!!—Well, let it pass, no moral injary 
is sustained from its use by any individual, or the 
community. The old nien carry about with them a 
sdrt of metal tube, having a ramrod. looking pestle 
with which they busy themselves in pounding the 
mixture. ‘The young make daily nut-crackers of their 
jaws, and although the mixture, perhaps, rather tends 
to preserve the teeth, still the exercise on the nut 
must be a little foo violent for then, and the Malays 
say it injures the sight. The Chinese are not much 
addicted to the use of betel. : 

Betel-leaf is a commodity which will hear venues 
tion to a considerable distanes, Jt cant be preserv- 
ed, in a sound state, beyond eight days; but by being 
prepared over a fire and rolled intd balls, in whieh 
state it is called chenai, it will Keep a Fear, only the 
quality is much deteriorated, The betel now raised 
in Penang and in Province Wellesley excevds the con- 
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sumption and admits of a considerable quantity being 
sent:to Keddah, which last country formerly supplied 
Penang with a large portion of its annual demand. 
About 6,090 cuttings are planted by Malays in one 
orlony; but 3,000 would. be a sufficieut number to 
insure permanency to the plantation, To each plant 
a post of bonyo or some other durable wood, from 7 to 
10 feet high, is fixed; when the vine has reached the 
height of about 6 feet, it is bent down and laid in the 
earth, which process is, by some planters, twice per 
formed, and one of the strongest shoots arising from it 
is trained up the post; it is twice detached at top 
from the post, bent down about a fuot or two, then 
twisted and again trained, 

The plocking begins about the 6th or 8th month; 
care is taken not to pluck oftener than once in every 
20 days in dry weather. The number of pluckings, 
in a year, is about twenty-five, and the average of 
each is 50 leaves for each vine. 

The produce, during the succeeding twelve months, 
will be 63,000 bundles, 

The rental, yearly, of the above number of vines ig 
now about 213 Sp, dollars, and the amount which 
may be realized by a leisurely sale of the same may 
be considered nearly 4 Sp. dollars 4p’100, land includ- 
ed. In this instance, as with mostly every other Pe. 
nang product, the real yalue of a plantation cannot be 
ascertained from knowing the rent it bears, and vice 
versa. The rows are cleaned once in two months, 
and manure is applied twice a year where the soil re- 
quires it ; the vines are topped in a line with the heads, 
of the poles, which, being portions of a split tree, are. 
rough and afford sinuosities for the vine to cling to; the 
Jeaves of the lateral branches and of the smaller shoots 
only are pulled. In Penang, the betel-leaf is, within 
certain Jimits, farmed out for revenue. Within these li, 
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mits thé price of 100 bundles is about 6 dollars; beyond 
them, the average isaljou! 1} both on the tsland and in 
Province Wellesley, for picked Ivaves. In the Jatter 
district 50 cents, are given for LOD bundles. The cost 
of cultivation averages as follows :— 

ONE ORLONG, FIRST COST. 


Vote oC inne Pieeieeees cotlvtause sence CEO 
Digging, holing and planting ..... atace-sis ace ree 


6,000 posts @ 1h AP 100.0... - ce see eee eee 90 
Implements ....-- ceeccssvccsesesccosess @ 
Witheteecn ote vores saat eee ess Bip eee Vy ae | 
2 coolies for 4 months, @ 8 dollars ...... ava Bt 


Cost, when the vines begin to yield, Sp.dollars 202 


ANNUAL PRODUCE, SECOND COST. 
Of 6.000 vines or 63,000 bundles @ 50 cents 
df’ 100 bundles «2... .665 eee oe ae a See: Wee 
Expense of cultivation and incidental........ 109 


Lowest rate of profit at the end of 20 months, Drs. 215 


Tw hundred dollars are frequently given as rent 
for6,000 plants, which, were the risk of low prices left 
out of the question, might be considered as an enor- 
-mous profit; but, in fact, the risk is great. An orlong 


covered with 6,000 flourishing betel vines will hardly 


sell for more than 360 Spanish dollars !! But the 
disproportion greater or less—according to circum- 
stances—than the above, betwixt actual outlay and rent, 
and betwixt the rent and the market value, obtains 
with reference to mostly every other kind of produce. 

Any very considerable increase to the present 
anount of cultivation of betel, without an increase in 
the demand accompanying it—which, until the popu- 
lation has greatly advanced cannot be expected— 


= 
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must be atiendel with a fall of profit sufficient to 
deter the speculator. The profit now is assuredly 
very remunerating. 

The consumption of betel by the inhabitants of Pe- 
nang and Province Wellesley may fairly be stated at 
6,211,440 bundles, of 100 leaves each, equal in value to 
31,057 Sp. dollars ; which would be the produce of 


about 98 orlongs of Jand, planted regularly. But 


allowing for the various distances different cultivators 
give betwixt the plants, according to their individual 
fancy, about 110 orlougs may be assumed. 


PENANG—THE ARECA, OR BETEL NUT. 

This tree has given its name to the Island of Penang, 
not from its growing there in larger numbers or being 
more luxuriant than elsewhere, but because it was the 
tree chiefly cultivated by the Malays who first oceupied 
the island. It now better deserves the title, from its 
having been the emporium for all the betel-nut (not 
intercepted in its way), raised on the east coast of 
Sumatra. The cultivation of it in Penang, as an ex- 
portable article, is very insignificant ; yet it is capable 
of advantageous extension. The tree is. too stiff 
and uniform to be beautiful, yet a grove of it has a 
picturesqueness of its own, derived from the slender 
and wavy appearance of the stem and the taft of leaves 
high ever head, leaving all below open to the breeze. 
The flower, too, casts a delicious perfume around and 
a creeping plant attaches itself to the stem, bearing a 
number of white flowers equally odoriferons, 

The cultivation of this tree has, hitherto, been 
almost exclusively confined to natives ; although large 
plantations of if were contemplated by Government 
on the first settlement of the island. - | 

It was, however, in this.instance as in others, found 
hest conducive to the prosperity of the place to leave 
it to individual enterprise. 


THE ARECA OR BETEL vinw, &c, jo 


The tree is raised from seed. Four hundred should 
be planted (after reaching a foot in height in the nur- 
sery) on one orlong of land, at 12 feet asunder and 
kept clear of jungle and lallang, which may be done 
twice a year. Some crees bear at the fourth year, 
but five may be allowed. The expense of cultivating 
100 orlong’s, until the tree bears well, may be estimat. 
ed as follows :— 

100 orlongs of land..........-.-. 1,100 


40,000 plants ..... ee ae 50 
Clearing and planting..+......... 400 
Cultivating for 5 years.... +++... 1,000 
Incidental and losses ......... Heide OD 


Quit-rent (average)....6..-.,008-, 250 


Total, Spanish dollars, 3,000 


Each tree, in good bearing, yields on an average, 
six bunches of from 100 to 150 nuts, each, yearly. 
The highest price is 3 cents df” 100 nuts; the lowest 2 
cents. Therefore, assuming the lowest of these rates, 
the yearly produce value would be 4,800 Spanish 
dollars, or 2 Sp. dollars the koti or laksa (10,000) 
which is the usual native mode of computing. 


NIPAH AND OTHER PALMITES, 

The WVipah is a low species of palm, (nypa fructi- 
cans) which grows in marshy situations near the sea- 
shore and principally on the banks of rivers and creeks, 
In the latter situations, its stem and half of the shoots 
and leaves are covered with water at every flow of the 
tide. It is found abundantly, and interspersed with tall 
trees and low shrubs, in the Ootan bakau or mangrove 
belt, which lines a great portion of the coasts both of 
Penang and Province Wellesley, It is a valuable 
palm. From it the Malays extract a saccharine juice, 
or nira which, when at fresh, is pleasant to the 
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taste, but a little too cloying; and becomes, like the 
juice of the cocoanut and other cultivated palms, 
inebriating in a few hours, owing to the rapid 
fermentation it undergoes, When boiled in the 
manner that the juice of the sugar-cane is, a thick 
sjrup is obtained called Manisan. It is rarely. 
boiled to the point which would produce sugar. The 
fruit grows in large bunches, and although rather~ 
tasteless, Js preserved as a sweetmeat. 

The Island of Penang cotitains but a small number 
of trees, compared with the opposite coast where it 
is very abundant. Although it grows wild, yet, those 
who make it their business to collect and boil the 
juice, take much pains to cultivate it. 

The plants are thinned, so that they shall be about 12 
feet asunder. H the juice isnotto beextracted, the palms 
are thinned of their long leayes twice in a year, lea- 
ving 4 leaves on each. These are freed from the 
ceniral pith, and then doubled and fastened by split 
raitans, over laths of the nibong palm. In this form 


they are under the name of artap, used for roofing hous~ 
es, the leaves be large, this thateh, where not expo- 


sed to violent winds, will last for four years, although 
three years is the average period. An orlong will 
yield annually, about 8,000 leaves, the value of which 
before they haye been converted into artap, may be 
about 4 Sp. dollars. This leaf is ignited with much 
more difficulty than the cocoanut leaf, which, is 
used as thateh in Malabar and Canara, or than the 
grasses which are used for the same purpose in other 
parts of India; yet, employment of it in a town, 
where much property is at stake, would be highly 
dangerous. 

When ira is to be extracted and syrup made, the 
fruit-bearing shoot or sheath called mayong, is lop- 
ped ‘to within about one-third part of its length of 
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the stem: an earthen pot is suspended to this at 
night, and the juice is collected in bamboos before 
sun-rise the next morning. ~ A shoot, or mayong, lasts 
about three months and yields, daily, on an average, 
one half of a chupah of juice. Only one shoot is tap- 
ped ata‘time; this lasts for about 3 months, when 
another shoot is ready—whieh lasts for three months 
longer. The tree is then left for one year to 
recover itself. The Nipah is said to sustain this 
treatment for a long series of years, without suffering 
much in vigor. In 800 pirdoos or bushes, only about 
400 are-in bearing at a time. The fruit appears. 
about the third year after planting and it continues to 
flower yearly afterwards. Until that period, nira 
cannot be drawn from the palm, When the syrup 
is converted into sugar, the latter is made up into 
cakes, about three inches in diameter, and halfan inch 
thick, the rim being eased with a leaf. But owing to 
some saline particles, perhaps from the plant growing 
in brackish water, the sugar from the cocoanut palm 
is preferred by the natives. 

The cultivation of one orlong, 800 palms, 
produces, yearly, of juice 9,000 gantangs, or 
4,500 gantangs of syrup; which at 3 pice ff” 
PAMANG, IS. 0+ pe esesseeeccenssssoere Drs, 133 
3 men @ 4 drs. dp’ month, for 6 months. . 72 
Stock, viz. boiler, vat, knife, axe, crooked 

knife, gollok, billiong, barrel or vase, &c. 5 


77 
x c 58 
Deduct for quit-rent, accidents, &e. .... o..-.. 10 


- Pratit yearly, Sp.dollars, 43 

The aboye is calculated for the lowest rate of profit. 
~The juice is occasionally converted into vinegar. 
The above calealation is for a plantation in full bearing, 
which it cannot be expected to be until the 5th year, 
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IBOOS. 

This is alow palm with fan-like leaves, broad and 
durable. The Javanese ext the leaves into thread 
and weave it into sail-cloth. It is then brought here 
and sold in the bazars under the name of kadoot 
layer. The shrimp-catehers use it for their nets or 
siring. Alihough the shrub grows here, the leaves 
are rarely manufactured. This cloth is not here in 
much request. It costs. 6 coupangs for 14 cubits. 
The finer sort might be dyed and used for light blinds 
and would even be a good substitute for mosquito 
gauze. It makes excellent grain bags. 

KICHUM 

Is a low, forest palm, found en elevated ground. 
Its leaves strike off at the level of the soil. They are 
used, like those of the nipah, for thatch and are more 
durable, although they do not appear so neat or sit so 
close as the artaps. The nipah being unknown in- 
land, this leaf is chiefly used. It has been known to 
last for 50 years on the Lancavy Islands, where it es- 
pecially abounds. The leaves are plaited and tied to- 
gether in broad rolls, ten of which will cover a house, 
20 feet by 10 feet in dimensions. The price, 1} Dr. 

BERTAM 

Is a low, dark-leaved palm. The pithy part of the 
leaf is flattened, and is then used for partition walls of 
houses; even the outer walls. It has a light and clean 
appearance, 

DANGSA 

Is a sort of spungy palm, the stem of which is used 
for temporary re as it requires no peeling or 
dressing. 

NIBONG,—(Caryota wrens, Lin.) _ 

This palm is valuable. The houses of ‘the natives 

ure chiefly built with it. It forms ready-made né- 
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bong bulut, or pillars, and when split, is used for the 
open sort of flooring and high walls of the houses of 
the bulk of the ryots. It forms excellent and durable 
light rafters, even under a tiled roof. The pirates have 
large bundles of sligi, or lances, formed of this wood 
which they throw before coming to close quarters. 
As the fibre.is apt to detach itself in sharp spikes, 
a common wound from such a weapon is dangerous. 
The sheath of its fruit, which is a little smaller’than 
that of the areca, is extensively manufactured into those 
light, water-buckets named timba, which are in uni- 
versal use. The deeply-planted fishing-stakes are 
chiefly formed of nibong. 3 
MOONGKWANG 

Is a low, prickly palmite, cultivated by the ryots 
asa fence for their lands. The branches spread 
along the ground or at about a foot above it. Its 
prickly or serrated leaf is about six feet long. It is 
dried, cut up, and formed into mats and grain bags. 

One hundred bushes rent for a dollar yearly, but 
they harbour rats; so that it is doubtful if more is not 
lost by the destruction they occasion to the paddy, 
than is gamed in rent. 

PUDAK 

(Pandanus odoratissimus,) is the fragrant Panda- 
nus. Its frait much resembles a pine-apple, but is 
larger. It is a straggling palmite, seldom rising 
above fifteen feet in height. The flowers are sold 
at one pice each, but the fragrance is too overpow- 
ering for Europeans. The women cut it into shreds 
and fold them in their hair, 

PANDAN. 
The Pandanus. A low, palmite-looking shrub. 
MOONGKWANG LAYER, OR HUTAN. 

This palmite-like shrub grows in the jungles. Its 

leaf is often fifteen feet long and slightly serrated. 
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It is commonly used by the Malay, for making sails, 
A sail about 18 by 16 feet, costs about 3Sp. dollars. 
KOOMBAR 


Is a palmite which grows in marshy places. 
There is hardly any stem. The leaves are often 30 
feet long and their pithy, central part is of the thick. 
ness of the wrist ofa man, This pith is extensively 
used for the gunwales of boats, being laid lengthways 
and kept tight down by transverse wooden pins. 
This material, from its lightness, acts like a cork plank, 
and will prevent a boat, even if full of water and 
light merchandize, from sinking. 

The taste or desite for sugar, salt, and intoxicating, 
or to use a softer word still, exhilirating substances, 
appears to be inherent in the constitution of man— 


and few portions of the globe, inhabited by him, can 


be pointed out where nature has not furnished bim 
with the means of gratifying it. 

The mangrove here forms a marine forest of va- 
rious breadths. In some places it is upwards of a 
mile broad. ‘To convert the deep mud on which this 
grows into dry land, world be a Herculean labor even 
for the amphibious Hollander. At a distavice, this 
—the outskirts of Neptune’s domains—has a lively ap- 
pearance, exhibiting every tint of green, with a bright 
foliaged tree glancing out here and there. But on 
reaching it, all is found to be dismal and nearly im. 
penetrable ; an agitated mass of waves and branches 
at high tide, and a noisome, low, tract of splashy mud 
interspersed with deep pools at low water. Unsiglitly, 
and at first view, apparently useless as this sea-wood 
may. appear, it is. only one of the many instances 
where we shall find that nature proposes utility as the 
end where beauty and grandeur are denied} besides 
the constant supply this tract affords of artaps, it 
yields almost the whole of the fire-wood used in 
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Penang arid by the shipping, and this fuel is consider- 
ed far superior to the wood of trees growing on the 
dry land. Another of, its products is the bark of tlie 
tree, properly called Bakkau, which is of a reddish 
colour and is employed in the tanning of leather and 
fishing nets. 

The koombar forms excellent fishing rods, with 
which the whole population, of all ages, upwards of 
3 years, are well supplied, and of which they make 
constant use. 

TAI OR TAL 

Is a high, fan-palm. It yields abundantly a sweet 
juice which is boiled up into syrup. It is a very 
scarce tree here, but is abuudant in Keddah. 

NOW OR ANAU 

Is a high palm tree; (Borassus gomutus of Linn :) 

It is not very plentiful. It yields excellent toddy, 
and some sago. The ijoo or horse-hair-looking en- 
velope of its stem, near the top, is of value for making 
cordige, and when thick enough, forms the writing 
pens of the Malays. 7 

The ijoo or gamuto, as it is also called down the 
Straits, is better adapted than rattans for fastenings of 
roofs or palings where exposed to the weather. 

KALOOBI, 

This is a palmite which grows in deep swamps. 
Its branches are slender and covered with very sharp 
thorns or spikes. The fruit grows in large bunches, 
is about the size of a nutmeg, of a crimson brown 
colour and contains a very acid, medular substance. 
It is sold in all the bazars under the term of assam 
kaloobi and is used in curries. 
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Rieg is the grain chiefly cultivated in the Straits 
of Malacea, On the Island of Penang the field is 
confined, owing to the generally hilly nature of the 
surface ; but Province Wellesley which is an alluvial 
district, offers a wider range, and to it, therefore, the 
following observations will principally apply. The 
area of this province has not yet been fully ascer- 
tained owing to the incorrectness of all the maps of it, 
these having been constructed when it was ina juu- 
gly state, and to the irregular line of its boundary. 
But judging from a series of triangles which have 
been taken, preparatory to a more correct plan, the 
~ area cannot well be less than one tiundred and_ twenty 
square miles. How much of this superficies is well fit- 
ted for rice cultivation will be known perhaps in a very 
few years hence, when all the sawah land shall have been 
cleared of forest ; until when it can only be generally 
asserted that several detached patches remain to be lo- 
eated, some of which cousist of upwards of 500 orlongs. 
‘The Malays of this Peninsula are strongly attached 
to agriculture. The unmaritime Malay could not 
exist without his bindang or rice field—and to the 
preparation of it,every other passion, for a while, gives 
way. His enthusiasm in the work is such, that a 
positive and greater. gain could hardly bribe him 
from it, With such a predisposition, the Malay is a 
useful subject, where the cultivation of grain and 
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the obtaining of those supplies, which natarally arise 
‘ out of or follow that cultivation, are desirable objects. 
Beyond’ this, Malayan agriculture is deficient in me- 
thod, too often slovenly, and always falls far short 
of the fullest productive point. But the Malay is 
not stubborn, although he is indolent and capricious. 
Example and prospects of gain, may in time, as 
they now partially do, stimulate his dormant faculties 
to useful efforts, 

Malayan husbandry differs considerably from that 
-practised by the ryots of India; the former is not 
subject to the village system so prevalent in the latter 
region. The British Malayan ryot or landholder, 
after having paid his rent or quit-rent, is quite inde- 
pendent, and his ‘threshing-floor is never beset by 
those needy dependants, who take custom from that 
of the more enduring Hindoo; such as barbers, 
watchmen, astrologers, brahmins, fackeers, and wash- 
ermen. He is amussulman, but can rarely, if ever, 
be charged with bigotry, fanaticism or intolerance, 
That part of his creed which is based on natural 
religion takes but little out of his purse, and that 
little he can, although the Hindéo may tot, withhold 
should his avarice master his devotion ; while the su- 
perstitions portion of it, from its being mixed up w ith 
rites and games tending to amuse rather than to in- 
struct, he enjoys too well to have any inducement to 
evade a voluntary coutribution for its support. It 
would be well for the orang Malayu of this coast 
were he to imitate the thriftiness, perseverance and 
foresight of the Hindoo. Uf he finds it difficult to 
get money, he finds it much more so to keep it when 
obtained. His habits are all of a lavish or a thought. 
less cast, and may fairly be traced to the insec urity 
caused by native despotism, before the Malayan 
power of Keddah “sia extinet, and to the creed 
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which locks up his money by forbidding him to take 
interest. Trade and buying of landed property, are 
the only means left to him of partially evading this law, 


_ It hasebeen supposed that the Malays branched off from 


a Tartar stock. This position, probable as it may be 
seem, might perhaps be controyerted by the argument 
that the Tartari¢ and Malayan languages, are appa- 
rently radically distinct, If the assumption, on the 
other hand, be well founded, it may serve to account 
for the erratic propensities of the Malays; or at least, of 
jhe maritime portion of them. But the population of 
Keddah apd Patani—from which ours has chiefly 
been drained off-—has a decidedly agricultural charac. 
ter, and is not more disposed to locomotion, betwixt 
harvest and harvest, than anyother people so Sighs 
would be. 

Province Wellesley was long the seat of the go- 
vernment of Keddah before Buddhism was supplan- 
ted there hy Islamism; a fact which is proved by 
written records and jetieseE monuments. It 
bears traces of having been fully ecultivated—but it 
must have lain under forest for several centuries, and 
until the British ensign became the signal for the 
tide of population to roll back from the northward, 

The Malays are not, however, the only rice cul. 
tivators either in Penang or Province Wellesley, 
although they are in the proportion of about 41 to 
4 of the other classes, 

There are in the latter some native christiane—for 
tle most part Roman catholies—a good many people 
from Bengal and the Coromandel Coast—a number 
of Samsams; a class who speak the Siamese language 
and worship Buddah—and a few Bugese—Chinese 
=—Rurmese and true Siamese, The Chinese, with 
the exception of a few of those from Macao, look 
with contempt on ps Idie-planters, Yet what bu 
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jack of a paddie-field forced them froin their country? 


Paddie means rice in the husk—Rice the grain, 
when unhusked; a distinction té be kept in mind 
when adverting to the ealeulations which follaw, —— 

Data ate wahting from which a very precise esti- 
mate might be formed of the quantity of rice grown 
on Penang. It is pretty certain that the quantity of 
sawah, or-proper paddie land, actually undet cultiva- 
tivation, does not exceed 700 orlongs. No prospece 
tive estimate can evér be formed of the quantity of 
dry, or oomah, land likely to be used for light paddie 
crops, since the Malay can never, if he can avoid it; 
cultivate such lands for two seasons successively. 
The quantity of jungle cleared for sutl: cultivation 
for the ensuing season, may be rated at 200. orlongs. 

Neither can the actual extent of rice land, cultivated 
in Province Wellesley, be yet ascertained, owing to 

the quantity of new land constantly coming under 
tillage; and as such, is not surveyed until well clear- 


ed, But there are sufficient data for enabling us to _ 


rate it at not less than 15,000 ofldngs; or tiventy 
thousand. acres, which is rather more than thrice 
the quantity which was under culture in 1825. At 
the latter period, Government was induced to ad- 
vance cash to the cultivators and to give them rice 
jands at a rate of quit-rent almost nominal; This 
liberality was but ill repaid. ~ Few of the Malays who 
received advances, cultivated the land allotted, or ree 
turned the loan; while the worst consequence Was, 
that they began to think that their services could not 
be dispensed with, and thus a great incentive toexertion 
Was removed. Froni the period that. the ryots were 
thrown on their own resources, (1826) the competition 
for land, and a3 a sure consequence, its value, has fapid~ 
ly increased. It is estimated’ that about 30,000 acres of 
land of every description are in cultivation within the 
Province. 
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The population of Penang and Province Wellesley 
combined, excluding troops and their followers—but 
including’ convicts—amounts to 84,500 souls, or 
very nearly so.* The annual consumption of rice, 
by this number, will be presently estimated. 

The average number of persons composing a fa- 
mily is assumed to be five, which, from actual obser- 
vation, is pretty near the truth. The daily average 
consumption by each family is rated at 34 chupahs 
of rice. If there be any error here, it will, 1t is beliey- 
ed, be found to be of excess ; since the population 
does notsubsist on a mere grain.diet, but is abundant- 
Jy supplied with fish, plantains, Indian corn, pulses, 
aud sweet potatoes, poultry and butcher’s meat. 

The common Malays are not over-nice in their 
choice of flesh and fish. They prefer the flesh of the 
buffalo to that of the ox, and that of the young 
ground shark is in request at all times. 

Religion and prejudice deny to every Malay the 
use of pork, which is here excellent, as the pigs are 
fed with great care in sties by the Chinese on rice 
and the kaladie plant—the latter being brought to 
Penang from Province Wellesley ~ by Malays and 
sold at 4 pice the burden. A thorough stickler for 
the creed of the prophet would loathe the idea of 
carrying pigs’ provender to market. The Malays 
adinit that their own Prophet, Mahomed, was an 
epicure in pork, which was his favorite dish. Once 
on a time, say they, Mahomed gave a feast to the 
men in authority, and the pork which formed one of 
the chief dishes was very soon discussed. Not feeling 

*This Dissertation, having been written at intervals, the popalation 
will be found im the seqtel to have increased beyond the above 


amount, 
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tatisfied, he addressed his daughter atima, and 
enquired if any remained uncooked ;—she, supposing 
that all had been dressed, replied in the negative. 
After dinner, Mahomed went to the kitchen and there 
found a large joint of the meat lying uncooked; feel. 
ing angry at the disappointment le and his guests 
had met with, he pronounced the flesh of the hog to 
be Adram (forbidden) thenceforward. 

The Samsams, in Province Wellesley are partial 
to pork. They hunt the wild hog by dogs, either 
spearing him or drawing him into a rattan trap; which 
last, being attached to a branch of a tree bent down for 
the purpose is, like a mole trap, suddenly flung up into 
the air with the astonished occupant. Their prophet 
too, or teacher Buddha, was fond of pork. 

The flesh of the turtle is also Aaram to the Malay, 
although he is permitted to eat its eggs. These are 
sought for in the sand with great avidity ; as are the 
egos of the tuntong, or river turtle, which are oblong 
aud less oily than those of the sea turtle, The Ma- 
lays assign two reasons for the interdiction; one that 


_ as it keeps its head withdrawn within the shell, its sa-— 


crifice, or simbileh, cannot be made, nor the bismillah, 
or ordinary invocation, repeated according to orthodox 
custom ;—the other that it is amphibious, or, as they 
express it, hayoon fit darainee, possessed of two dis- 
tinct lives, one adapted to the land, the other to the 
water. The fine rock crab is likewise eschewed by 
strict followers of Islam, because, as they say, it exhibits 
on its shell an impression of the foot of the heg,and in 
fact, a!l amphibious creatures are haram. 

The Burmese and Siamese are the grossest feeders 
and the greatest consumers of rice. The Ava go- 
vernment, during the late war with the British, gave 
the following rations to each soldier : 
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RICE; Hug 
being heavy 34 aitioke by measure ...... G4 th, 
Blachiang. we ee 32 4 
Chillies oree deters teense dare atawtnwene 4 


Salt. Peder bt bbee sinew e wteeee wees 3g $y 
Salt-fish occasionally only 2. «.  ee 4. WOE, 
The Siamese require about a similar supply. 
A common labouring Malay requires, monthly : 
Rice, 30 chupalis or 56 Ibs, (value incents) 90 


Salt, 3} chupah :.  i.5.  weeees ses. DE 
Fiah! js 500.0) cd Te ct ee ea | 
Chilli and other pnadhenite eg Payee EB 
Tobacco, sirel, areca, limeand gambir.,. 60 


Total, pice, ot cents J 197} 


The value of pice is fluctuating, and i is now 106 
v Spanish dollar. 

- For a family of five persons, an addition of ninety 
cents monthly will be required to the above items, 
and rice in proportion. 

The expense of the year will therefore be 2,367 
pice or cents, which at an ayerage of 105 cents oF 
pice per Spanish dollar will be Sp. dollars 22. 57 

CLOTHING & HOUSING. 
A man, 2 satongs w....) 2. dieey card cents 60 . 
1 bajoo or jacket..i. sic. cede. yy BO 
1 pair sabtitna, feivitis' Stetetliy folinte “yyy a 
1 head-dress orkerchief . .” , : 


A Woman, 4sarongs . . » . cents 120 
QR a Bed. fea ge | 


Housing . . .; See te ey | 
Extra luxuries, sadh as ‘dita &e. &e. . 2 


Total, yearly expenses, Drs. 27, 62 
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A substantial ryot lives much better and will wear 
put yearly 2 sarongs, two long sashes, called kain pan- 
jang, two bajoos or jackets, 3 pains of pantaloons, two 
kerchiefs, two handkerchiefs, besides keeping by him 
a complete festival suit of these clothes. It has been 
estimated by writers on India that the poorer ryot of 
Hlindoostan expends in living only fourteen rupees a 
year, The Chinese and the Malays consume nearly 


an equal quantity of rice, but the former use much 


more animal food than the latter and dress much better, 
jn the lower classes. 

Upon an average, it will be found that those Malay- 
an householders who have been several years settled, 
and who occupy from two to five acres of land in 
perpetuity are possessed of personal property, to an 


amount varying from ten up to a hundred dollars. — 


This property consists of, perchance, a koran, also 
brass kitchen utensils, cuspidors of brass, about a do- 
zen China cups and plates, bedding and musquito cur- 
tains of coarse muslin, and mats, water jars—often of 
Peguan manufacture—a chest, rice mortars and sieves, 
betel-box. and apparatus of brass, fishing apparatus, 
grain and -oil measures ; a spear and kris, and knife 
or parang, baskets of rattan work,. a boat when close 
to the sea or on the bank of a river ;—massive gold 
earrings, for the women of the family, also gold and 
silver buttons and silver bracelets, cliains and other 
ornaments ;—silk and cotton dresses, . 

The wordly goods and chattels of a ryot of the 
poorest class who occupies an orlong of land, or per- 
haps who is merely a tenant for the yeur, may be of 
the average value of ten dollars, His house may be 
worth five or Six. 

The dresses worn by the female portion of a sub- 
stantial ycoman* are becoming and often costly, 


® Tse the word: jeomnn as the mosb appropiate Wa tut on independent 
proprietor, j : Prop ae on A independent 
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The gown, sarong and cloak or rather plaid, called 

| Jong-sarat, ave frequently of silk interwoven with — 
gold thread, and a complete dress will cost from 30 
to 40 Spanish dollars. .They wear gold earrings 
worth about 15 dollars the set; a gold filligree sash 
plate of an oblong-form, valued at from 20 to 60 dol- 
lars, and often set with stones of small value, and gold 
hair pins which cost from 3 to G dollars; also gold 
and silver rings set with precious stones of moderate 
value. The workmanship of all of these is, on the 
whole, not inelegant. Married women do not wear 
the bracelet, 

The Malays delight in seeing their children loaded 
with gold chains and plates, which would be a dan« 
gerousgratification in a crowded city, of even a large 
village ; where, as is the case in India, children are 
often murdered for the sake of an ornament not worth 
more than a rupee: 

Estimated yearly consumption of Rice. 


PENANG. 
By the fixed and fluctuating popula- 
tion, exclusive of troops... . . coyans 3,500 
By 200 horses, and by cattle &c. ,, 280 


| : 3,780 
PROVINCE WELLESLEY, car 
By fixed and fluctuating population . . . . . 3,378 
Seed grain on Penang, 33 coyans paddy, or.. 1% 
Do, do. in Province Wellesley or 75 coyans 

of paddie, being inrice. . 2... 37h 


Total estimated comsumption, coyans, 7,202} 


Rice land in Penang yields a return ‘which may 
not be averaged higher than 75 fold—or nearly 300 
gantangs of paddie for each orlong; but it has been 
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considered advisable to rate it here at 60-fold only. 
The rice land, or bindang, of Proyiuce Wellesley gives 
an average return of 117} fold; the maximum degree 


of productiveness being six hundred guntangs of pad-— 


die or an orlong (or 1} acre) of well-flooded, alluvial 
land, or 150-fold; which number of guntangs are equal 
to 300 euntangs of rice, weighing nearly 4,520 English 
pounds, ‘The present average produce has been very 
moderately estimated in this account at 470 guntangs 


the orlone, of paddie. The quantity of see inva- 


riably allotted for an orlong of land is 4 guntangs. ln 
the estimate of future produce as available for the 
support of the local population, 480 guntangs an orlong 
have been assumed as the net average produce, . this 
increase being admissible on the score of the improving 
productiveness of the land. The average produce 
now derivable, as above specified, from one square mile 
of bindang land will be 248} coyans of paddie, or 
‘ 142) coyans of rice, affording food sufficient for the 
support of 1,915 souls ; so that were every orlong to 
have its complement, the population of this Province 
might be more than doubled. without outrunning the 
means of subsistence. Prospectively viewed, the 
number which a square mile will be sufficient 


to stipport may be rated at 1,936 souls. ~ In Siam - 


forty-fold is estimated a good. average produce, 
At Tavoy, on the Tenasserim Coast, the maximum 
rate of productiveness of the rice land was, in 1825— 
and is still believed to be—nearly the same as the 
average of Siam; while the average was only 20-fold, 
at which last rate the produce of a square mile would 
support about 1000 souls. There the return for seed 
sown is not only thus small,-compared with the return 
for the quantity sown here, but to obtain the above 
average of 20-fold, or 260 guntangs of paddie from 
one orlong of land, it would be requisite to sow thir- 


| 
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teen guntangs of seed. The difference in fayor of 
this local Malayan husbandry is therefore 219 gun- 
tangs of paddie for each orlong eultivated—besides 
the profit arising to the latter by the saving of labor. 
To obtain, on the Tavoy coast, the cleat return of 470 
guntangs of paddie,— being the average above stated for 
Province Wellesley, including land newly cleared, and 
not yet become fully productive,—it would be required 
to cultivate 1 & 4-6th orlong and to sow 23} guntangs 
of seed. ° . 3 

The total present population of the latter Provinee 
could be supported on the average quantity of rice 
raised on 24 square miles of superficies; while on the 
Coast alluded to, an area of about 43 square mile® 
would be required to supply food to such a population, 

‘Fhe very superior fertility of the Province Wellesley 
soil depends on its alluvial composition, and on its 
being level and easily accessible to water—and in some 
localities, on Its being comparatively new ; but this last 
circumstance does not seem to operate as might be 


supposed: for some land, which has been longest under 


cultivation, or upwards of 20 years, yields the largest 
crops. 4 . 

The soil of Mautama or Martaban Province, of 
which Molamein formed a part, seemed to me, while 
travelling ever its plains in 1825, to approach nearest 
to the standard of this coast. Pegu, however, being 
for the most part an extensive delta composed of al- 
luvion, its soil perhaps takes the lead of ours. ‘The 
productiveness of the soil of Malacca or of Singapore 
will scarcely, it ig supposed, reach our standard: 30-fold 
is the estimated average at Mulacea, Ont of 42.667 
orlongs, the quantity supposed to be available at 
Malacca for rice cultivation, ouly 3,297 orlongs were 
under tillage three years ago, According to the 
“Malayan Annals,” and they are rendered credible by 
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European contemporary accounts,the population of 
the city of Malacca, when first attacked by the 


' Portuguese, amounted, independent of the country or 
interior population, to. 190 ,000 souls, If this number- 
or say 200,000 for the whole,—were supported by the 
grain produce of that country, it must have required 
att extent of 102) square miles or 49,602 orlongs to 
have been under rice cultivation, supposing the ferti- 
lity to have equalled that of the Keddah coast as 
above given, Being a commercial state, however, it 
is probable that it received grain from other countries. 
it is only in those Malayan states where agriculture 
seems to have never been entirely subordinate to 
trade, that we now find a fixed agricultural popula- 
fion of any considerable magnitude, Java was one 
of these ; Keddah, Perak, Patani and Tranganoo, with 
Ligor, and Sangora, were probably also in the list. 
Keddah, from its pésition and general features, must 


always\ have been a grain country. Its commerce, 


never extensive, was in the hands of its rajahs, and 
their favorites, and when that was all but annihilated 
by the drain eansed by the new chaunels into which 
trade flowed consequent on the proximity of Europe- 
an settlements, the population sustained little compa- 
rative diminution ; and continued to raise supplies of 
grain for its neighbours as well as itself, until, falling 
under foreign dominion, its energies were paralysed 
and its population dispersed. 

The Imports and HA of Rice for this Settle. 


ment are as See ai — 


Coyjans. Bogs; Coyans, Guwiifdngs, 


For the year Slat 
30th September af, 3,1972 6,052 _ 
For the $-year end- ‘1 
ing 30th ia 1834. 721 11,482 


~ Total 4,357 80” 
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EXPORTS. F peared a) 
. oyans, 3; oyans, Guntangt. - 
For the above 18 f . 8 
ACTOS aes ce cok s 1478 25 
oe Total 1,478 500 
Excess of Imports over Exports, 2,878 380. - 


, _ Total estimated consumption by 
the fixed population—itinerants— 
cattle, &e. &e. &e, in Penang and 
Province Wellesley for 18 months 
—seed grain for the half-year ex- 
cluded ; consumption of oe also 
excluded . vac ernie iw ipieiyieialete a's GukOyeee 600 


Total excess of consumption over 
importation for 18 months as above 7,862 . 220 
The Produce to meet this is esti- 
mated as under ; ‘ 
PENANG. 
Fixed cultivation for 18 months 197 
Pugitive crops..... sielosn mito’ 


Being equal to nearly one month’s 
consumption. 
Province WELLESLEY. 
Fixed cultivation for above period 6 6045 
lina and fugitive do......+ 300 


6,904) 
7,151 400 


Total deficiency unaccounted for, 
being excess of consumption over 
the balance remaining of Exports 
and Imports and amount of ees | 
added thereio.. +s ss “* se 710 820 


——— ie 
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There is no reason to doulyt the accuracy of the 
statement of exports and imports, yet it is highly pro- 
bable that a good deal of rice has been imported in 
small quantities through numerous channels both into 
Penang and the opposite coast without being observed. 
The erops for the last two years in Province Wellesley 
were very abundant, as the present promises to be, 
and perhaps the produce for these has exceeded the 
average assumed here. The produce of partially. 
cleared lands “too, may have been somewhat under- 
rated. The grain-dealers may also have had a supply 
in hand at the beginning of 1833. Some of these 
causes must have been in operation. Besides the re- 
gistered exports too, it is well-known that considerable 
quantities of rice have been exported occasionally 
from Province Wellesley to the borders of Keddah 
and Perak. 

The grain season commences about the middle or 
end of July on Periang, and about the middle of Au- 
gust in Province Wellesley. In the latter, the ryots 
continue planting until the middle of October, being 
regulated by the degrees in which their fields are 
flooded. The grain is ripe within from 5 to 8 months 
after planting. 


The rice produced here is of the same description 


as that raised in Keddah, and it ranks next to Bengal 
rice in the market. — : 
“Phe varieties of rice are very considerable and 
they are nicely discriminated by the Malays. At 
first, one might feel disposed to think these people 
fanciful, but on a narrow inspection, the- different 
kinds of rice are observed to possess distinct features. 
The following are those sorts best known, and they 
have been arranged as nearly as may be, according to 
their generally received value. The first five may be 
cut by the sickle and are termed Giyau. 
FOR SAWAH OR WET LAND CULTIVATION. 
Sri raja, sri bumi, riyong, sri bangsa, sri men- 
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jedi, ripen in 7 iontlis avid dre déndted as of the first 
class by the word Sri (eacellent) prefixed. 

Muayeang srdi, white and short ; wayang ‘opal | 
yellowish grain ; mayang booek, white grain; may 
ang pinang, reddish grain ; mayang hudong, white 
grain; mayan tilooi, dark grain; bujong besar, 
white grain ; sisat, white and long grain ; bumban, 
unah libbah, reddish grain ; chak sai dark grain. 
These ripen within 7 months, 

Mayang sapangho, white, sultan bersindain, 
bodool, ripen in 8 months. 

Mayang kooning, mayang gading. boonga ma- 
chang, boonga sena, sunting mamplai, boonga par- 
dan, riyong hichel, unak ikan, borat, chanda beri- 
aei, ripen in 6 months, . 

Ekor, srip mas, jaroom puak, rumboot, sawa, 
tering plandoh, piring, bawang, ripen in 6 months. 

Panget-so, lately introduced from China, ripens in 
100 days. 

The following are different kinds of the oryza glu- 
Gye, or pooloot rice;s— 

Pooloot etam, pooloot galah, ripen 5 months. 

Pooloot gharoo, pooloot kilah, pooloot santan, — 
pooloot salambar nibong, pooloot kooching 
likat, pooloot gading, pooloot gentongalo, pooloot 
naga. bilei, pooloot kajang, poolout sippat, pooloot 
indan, pooloot sckuppal, ripen in 7 months. 

Paddie Jagong. This species is said to be cultis 
vated in Keddah, and to give two crops in one rainy 
season. 

The following are varieties of the upland rice, or 

paddie oomah, which will not thrive on flooded land: 

Mayang jagong, biji trong, sdboon, jarum pe- 
rak, ripen in 4 months. 

Tuma, Soonkal, Bruang, (the bear.) kala, (scor- 
pion,) anak morei, langsat, ripen in months, — 
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Jintan, Jibbat, vipen in G@ months. 

The Malays here have not attempted double erep- 
ping as on the continent of India, There are no tanks, 
and it is only at a very few spots that they could be 
made, Most of the Malayan wet land rice requires so 
long a period to reach maturity, that there would be a 
deficiency of water for a second erop were an attempt 
to be made to grow one. But the Malays are obsti- 
nate in asserting that, were water abundant, still the 
rice sown here will not fractify afer the rainy season 


has passed. But the jagong rice heivre noticed 


seems an exception, 

The Chinese, last year, introduced from China a 
species of rice termed by them Panget-so, which is 
short grained, of a reddish color and goes to ear in 3 
months and ten days after planting, anc as it is a spe- 
cies which requires to he flooded it promises to be an 
acquisition, although a very light grain. 

There are considerable tracts of land bordering the 
hakkau or mangroye fats, which at present lie waste, 
It is understood that there is a kind of rice. cultivated 
in Chittagong which is not injured by brackish or 
salt water occasionally reaching it ; were this also in 
troduced, much benefit might acerue. 

The Malays never manure their-rice fields, nor is 
there any oceasion as yet for doing so, especially while 
the system continues of allowing the field to lie from 
6 to 8 months fallow every year. ‘The people of 
Bengal render rice capable of being: preserved for a 
long time by dipping it in boiling water so as ta des- 
troy the germ. The Malays have not adopted this 
plan and therefore beat or grind out the rice from 
the husk just before it is to be used. The Burmese, 
the Siamese, and it is believed all the Indo Chinese 
governments, maintain large granaries. The object 
is political, with reference to their exposure. to, frequent 
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warfare ; yet it is of vast utility in times when the 
crops fail. ! 
SEED TIME. , 

Four guntangs of paddie are sown upon a well-wa- 
tered and cleared spot of land of the extent of about a 
sixteenth part of an orlong. In about 40 days the 
plants attain sufficient vigor to admit of their being 
removed to the bindang, or paddie field. 

The task of transplanting is commonly performed 
by the women. Before the seed is sown in the nur- 
sery, it is twice measured, in order to ascertain that 
none has escaped preternaturally | 

The samai or rice plants are pulled up by their 
roots in bunches of sufficient size to be easily grasped 
with one hand. The roots are rapidly cleaned with 
the other and the tops are cut off. A few of the 
whitest stalks are then selected and carried separately 
to the field. Ayer badak, a fragrant cosmetic dis- 
solved in water, is now sprinkled over the ground it 
order to propitiate the spirit of the paddie ; the Ma- 
layan Ceres, for whom the Malays have no distinct 
appellative but express their meaning by the words, 
Samangat Paddie—the Chaba Yendai of the Bur- 
mese—which implies that the spirit of the paddie va- 
nisties through terror when not conciliated. 

The spot on the field where propitiatory evocation 
is made, they term Bumi Putra, which are Sanscrit 
words denoting “Prince’s ground.” This might be 
supposed to imply that the spirit evoked is deemed 
masculine, But the nature of the invocations which 
follow rather leave this indoubt. The selected stalks 
are placed on a rest along with offerings of dressed eggs 
—pooloot rice or oryza glutinosa—sugar eane—cocoa- 
nut, and sweet-meats. These offerings are afterwards 
commonly left on the spot; but some ryots take 
them home and eat them. 
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| INVOCATION. 
Sri Dan¢omala, Sri Dangomani! 
Hundah kerim anak sambilan bulan ; 
Sezala Inang, segala Pengassoh ; 
Jangan bri sakit, jangan bri dummum ; 
Jangan bri killoo dan. pinning ; 
Kichel menjadi besar ; 
Tuali jadi modah ; 
Yang ta kijup de per kijaps 
Yang ta sama de per sama; 
Yang ta hijaa de per hijaa; 
Yang ta tingi de: per ting; " 
Hijau siperti ayer laut; 
Tingi siperti Bukit Kaf. 
Which may be thus rendered, after premising that 
the first line alludes to some Prince and Princess of 


old :— ! 
O illustrious Dingomal: and Dangomanit 
Let there be fruit (offspring) nine months hence. 
© royal nurses all—preie:ve it from sickness, fever and 
vertizo and headache. 
May it reach the full stature. 
May the old become young again. 
Where backward may it be forward. 
Where unequal may it be made equal. 
Where colourless may it become green. 
Where short let it become long, 
.  °Green as the waters of the ocean. 
High as the mountains of Caucasus. 
There is another invocation which is very enigma. 


tical and cannot he rendered intelligible by.a literal 


translation :-— 
Bintang mara choacha apa; ; 
Kadua limpah de langit; 
Katiga limpah de bumi; 
Ka-ampat ayer sambayang ; 
Ka-lima pinto lahap (by some madahap) ; 
Ka-anant pinto rizukki ; 
Ka-tujuh pankat (or pinto maleegei); 
better: tie pankat surges 


i: 


; 
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Ka-sambilan anak de kandong ibu; 
Ka-sepuluhh Mahomed jadi. 

Jadi siklian jadi. 

Ooma tanaman jadi, 

Bayan nollah de dallam ronga batu, 
Lagi ada rizukki ; 

Deri hooloo deri hilir, 

Sarep mengarep ; 

Deri seenang kitta seenang, 
Menghuntur rizukki, 

Ber tambah. ber tamboon. 


The gloriously resplendent stars lighting the firmament 
are the first ; 

The full refulgence is the second ; 

The fullness spreading over the earth is the third—caus- 
ing abundance ; 

The fourth the blessed waters, harbingers of fertility : 

_ The fifth the four gates of the world, pouring out plenty ; 

The sixth the door to abundance of food ; 

The seventh the portal of the upper stcry of the sie ;. 

The eight the floor of Surga or Heaven ; 

‘The ninth the pregnant mother; 

The tenth—(may the grain harvest be lucky as) the birth- 
day of Mahomed. 

May all proye prosperous. 

May dry grain prosper. | 

May the hand of the Almighty appear in the filling of the 

liusk, as a hole in a rock is shnt up by degrees.) 

From above, from below, let plenty always flow. 

From east and west, may abundance ever increasing 
pour in, 

Adam and Hawah our first parents, say our Ma- 
lays, had two sons and two dangliters ; the daugliters 
to whom they give the Precennce were Normani and 
Aski. 


The sons were Soorbani and Aknini. 

The earth did not then yield enough food for the 
subsistence of mankind; .ddam therefore conveyed, 
by divine command, one son and one danghter into 
the plains, and having sacrificed them and leat 
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them into small fragments, he scattered these over the 
ground. On his returning home, Hawalh inquired 
what had become of her children. Adam replied that 
they were abroad in the field. Six months afterwards 
she again asked where they were. Adam said, “come 
and I will shew you them.’’? They then both went 
forth to the plain and called on the children by name 
bidding them return. 

The other two children who had followed them out 
answered “© we are coming.’’? Adam and Hawah now 
beheld with wonder the wide plain waving with a 
golden harvest. On a sudden, the whole grain be- 
came samangat, or instinct with life, and then rising 
in the air like dense swarms of bees, poured onwards 
with a loud buzzing noise until it entered the habitation 
of the first man and woman from whom it had its 
birth. Hence it 4 incumbent on cultivators to treat 
paddie with respect. 

One of the singular customs which may be observed 
at this Settlement—amongst a population composed 
of many races and where about twelve distinct Asiatic 
languages are spoken by considerable numbers—is 
the search for Ceres or Proserpine by the Chinese. 

They, being ‘ignorant of the real origin of the rite, 
call it a search for charmed roots and medicinal 
substances. Four men carry on their shoulders a 
small painted wooden or bamboo box, with a ca- 
nopy and open in front. In this an image of Choo 
Sookong, one of their deified mortals, is placed. A 
Jazzuzen, or physician, places himself in front and 
the whole move off over the country at a double 
quick pace. 

The Siamese and Samsam cultivators who are 
Buddhists, call their Ceres “Me Pho Sop Chan” 
the exalted mother of grain. Lotheir legends it is 
recorded, that of old when mankind were yet in a state 
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of innocence, grain grew spontaneously on the earth. - 
At length the women began to steal, and men com- 
passionating their weakness, pardoned their error four 
successive times. It then became necessary to have 
& king who should control the evil now first appearing” 
in the world. The men, however, soon followed. in 
the steps of the women; and they even ventured to 
show every degree of disrespect to Me Pho Sop in 
the rough manner in which they cultivated the corn, 
At length, disgusted with the insults heaped on her 
and at the erimes of the human race, she fled and took 
refuge in a deep eave on a high mountain, Famine 
iow ravaged the earth, To avert this calamity holy — 
mien were sent in search of the lost goddess, Following 
the course ofa river, they perceived Some husks of 

q erain floating on its surface and were thus directed 

4 to the cave, Here they observed the seeds of grain 
attached to the roof, and after much supplication, 
induced Me Pho Sop to return avd diffuse plenty 
around to a race now first aware of her value, 

The Buddhist ryots, when about to plant the rice, 
propitiate this goddess by offerings of the kaboos fish 
or harooan (which abounds in the paddie-fields during 
rains.) eggs, fruits, sugar, the oriza ylutinosa, and 
betel leaf, The goddess is represented: by a bunch 
of the rice plants, which are tied together by white 
thread, Waxen tapers are lighted and incense burned, _ 
dnd scented water is sprinkled over the typical bunch, 
which is len covered with a white cloth raised into — 
the shape of a canopy. 

This ceremony generally takes place early m ‘the 
morning, All the ryots present then evoke Me Pho 
Sop to favor the paddie crop. When the grain ap- 
proaches to fullness, similar rites are performed aud 
acid fruits are added: to’ the ‘cblution ; because, 
say the Siamese, the predilection . belongs tovit as 
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well as to the sex in general under similar cireum-' 
stances, 

The paddie-planter is provided with a short stick, 
with a fork at the end. Having inserted from five to 
nine stalks or plants into this fork, he pushes it down 
into the mud, to the depth of from 3 to 6 inches ac- 
cording to the ‘nature of the soil. Superstition en- 
joins that decorum should be observed during that 


operation aud that no one should speak during the. 


planting of every seven bunches. ‘These bunches are 
set at distances, varying from-half a foot to one and a 
half foot. In the richest soils even two feet might he 
allowed, as the bushes expand suflicieatly to cover the 
intervals. The owner afterwards inspects his field 
occasionally, sees that it has the requisite quantity of 
water and destroys weeds and vermin. As the year 
begins to fill, he stretches ropes over the field and at- 
taches scarecrows to them, and he erects a high covered 
perch in which one of his femily constantly watches— 
at the eminent risk at night of being picked off 
by a tiger. Birds and rats, which occasionally ap- 
pear in great numbers, contrive, notwithstanding, to 
take heavy custom out of the crops. 

Newly-oceupied Jand near forest, is trost subject to 
their inroads + several insects also infest the rice fields. 
it is almost incredible the swarms of -rats which over- 
ran the plains and paddie-tields of Province Wellesley 
last year. ‘They did much pari ial damage to the 
young grain, but the crop was nevertheless most 
abundant. Ut is probable that such an uncommon 
invasion was from the interior. These swarmsidisap- 
peared nearly as sudden as they came ; yet they are 
sufficiently numerous at all times to form one of the ie- 
gimate subjects for grombling to the farmer. They 
are most destructive in rainy oights, such, say the 
ryots, protectiag them from ‘their enemies, the owl, 
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snakes, &e. The Malays are obstinate in believing 
that they swam across from Penang because a great 
many had been observed floundering in the mud after 
the retreat of the tide; but the most current option 
with them is that these rats were produced in oyster 
or other shells ! 

As the year of the rice appears, the water is gene- 


rally allowed gradually to drain off to hasten its filling, . * 


but it will fully ripen without this precaution, The 
ryats assist each other both in sowing and reaping. 

The grain is ‘cut with the sickle when it has been 
laid down by its own weight or by wind, or is other- 
wise in jeopardy. But as the straw is here of little 
or no value, grass being abundant throughout the 
year, and as the grain is often, from perhaps an inter. 
mixture of different sorts, not all ripe at once ; and as 
the ryots do not readily walk out of the path which 
their forefathers followed, recourse is generally had to 
the more dilatory and expensive method of cutting by 
pingeau, by which only enough of the stalk is left to 
admit of its being grasped by the hand and tied up 
in bunches. 

Viewed with the eye of an economist, it 1s a beauti- 
ful object, a ripe waving paddie-field of ten miles or 
“more in extent. The whole air is prefumed by the 
mellow aroma. - The Malay then is in his glory, and 

all the old women and elderly matrons are seen with 
conical straw hats plucking the ears of corn ; the 
married women and spinters under a certain age are 
left at fhe distaff and loom and other household 
duties. 

The Malays bold sacred the first three days of 
harvest, and the presiding spirit of the grain is again 
evoked and propitiated. These days are paniang or 
ander an interdict ; or tabooed, asthe African would 
express himself; and until they are past, the cultiva- 
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tor is careful not to permit any thing to be removed 
from his honse. On the first day, waxen tapers are 
lighted and incense burned. Parts of the Foorkhan 
or Koran are recited, the right being termed Kanrda- 
ri—all the assembly calling out Ameen at the close of 
each sentence, 

An iron nail is carried, on the first day, to the field 
in order to avert some planetary influence—for the 
planets, it is well known, had, in ancient mythology, 
their types in the several metals. It is stuck into the 
earth, where it is left until all the grain has been cut. 
This charm may remind one, too, of the sailor’s horse 
shoe. It is afterwards placed in the granary as a 
charm to prevent the paddie becoming samangat; 
namely, taking fright and vanishing, as it did of old ! 
A rude altar is then raised on the field on which are 
laid offerings of rice, plantain, flour, eggs, oil, water, 
perfumes: a white cloth is thrown gently over all and 
the peasant evokes the spirit in the following strain : 

Marilah Che, marilah Tuan; 
Hundah pulah maligei mas maligei perak. 
Lama sudah main angin dan ombak, 
Tumput iyang sinnang iyang selesa. 
Come O young Lord and Master, 
Return to the golden and silver palace. 
Long hast thou disported in the wind and rippling waters; 
Return now to a place of repose and enjoyment. 
On the same day, one male and one female stalk 
(the distinction is perhaps fanciful) are selected ; on 
each a gold or silver ring is put ; both are then tied 
together with a white thread, wrapped up in white 
cloth, and conveyed along with one basket-full of the 
ripe ears to the granary. Some ryots cut seven in- 
stead of two stalks in commemoration of seven nio- 
thers ‘who bécame samangat—perhaps the seven 
rishiis, or stars of Hindoo mythology. 

On the second day two, and on the third, three bas- 

kets full are cut and consecrated in like manner. When 
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these first have been thus, with due rites, housed in the 
granary, a jar of waier is placed beside them and the 
harvest is begun in eatnest. Many ryets, either from 
having been weaned from these besetting superstiti- 
ons or out of carelessness or perversity, Lege to 
perform the ceremonies in whole or in part. 

The true Siamese, when they first sow the seed in 
the nursery, set up a white triangular flag on the spot. 
It has a square compartment near the upper part” 
within which another square Is inseribed, the angles 
of which rest on the centre of the faces of the outer 
square : four triangular compartments are thus form- 
ed. The cardinal points, with four intermediate ones 
othe outer square, are denoted by the Phra Khawa- 
ny (light im all) or guardian spirits described in their 
Bali_ legends. Betwixt each figure is a unit (1); 
within the two upper triangles are written Bali sylla- 
bles, Na Mo, symbolical of two Buddhas: in the cen- 
tre Phoot, and the lower angles, Tha and Ya, or 
Phoothaya, the name of Buddba in the Siamese-Bali 
language. 

The flag being hoisted, the ryots invoke in a sitting 
posture, by name, Phra Een or Jadra, the protector 
of mankind, and Nang Phra Thoranee, the goddess 
of earth, and Chau Deen, the spirits, lords of the 
soil; who, it may be here observe, are much dreaded 
and are propitiated by beastial sacrifices when a tin 
or other mine is to be opened—also Britheevo a spirit 
which gaards the surface of the ground ; Phra Phrom 
or six superior gods ; Phra Yom or Yama, god of the 
infernal regions, Phra Kan, the angel of death 
and guide of the liberated souls of those mortals who 
‘have been doomed to expiate their crimes in hell ; 
besides many other deities and sprites belonging: to 
the copious pantheon of the Hindoos and Boodhists. 
‘When the grain is ripe they tie mne bunches (before 
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pulling them up or cutting them) together with white 
thread and then invoke Buddha, the Bali and the 
Heirarchy, exclaiming also “aa hhachahee mo nee 
‘Me ma’’; come come, come here, mother come ! 
They. then, rise and.again invoke the same. triad, 
No fire must be taken out of a house for the ensuing 
3 days. The nine bunches on the fourth day ave cut 
and placed in thé granary as consecrated first-fruits. 
The Samsams after their pooja, or as they call it. 
poocha, or its accompanying offerings to Me Pho 
Sop, select one hundred and eight paddie stalks, this 
being the number told by Boodhist priests on their 
rosary in memory or houvor of the Holy Foot of their 
deified saint before noticed. These stalks are then 
fashioned into the figure of a female, much in-the 
same manner as the harvest maiden is formed in some 
northern counties of Britain, This figure is clothed 
and being thea considered the representative of 
Me Pho Sop, offerings are made to it of rice 


and fraits, and it is duly consecrated by five. 


Buddhist priests. It is afterwards placed above the 
new grain in the granary, and five stones are laid on 
it to prevent its escape. When any grain is to be 
beaten out, this image is also brought forth and told 
what quantity is required. 

The harvest ome in this Province is celebrated by 
games, theatricals and other festivities, several of 
which seem of Hindoo origin. Much money, after 
favorable crops, is thus spent, and the Madras jugglers 
continue to get a share of it, 

' Buffalo fights once formed here, the grand harvest. 

home amusement, and they were condneted with 
much decorum—the presence of the police being 
scarcely wanted, | 

A ring of about oné hundred and fifty yards in dia- 
meter, was surrounded by high stands or seaffulding 
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with considerable intervals betwixt them. On these 
were assembled the most respectable proprietors and 
farmers with their families of all.ages and both sexes, 
dressed in clean holyday suits, while several thousands 
of people filled wp these’intervals, The Spaniard and 
John Bull would have considered the whole affair 
exceedingly tame. Here no barbarities were prac- 
tised, there was no quarrelling and no drunkenness or 
other brutatities exhibited, The buffaloes were suc- 
cessively led out in pairs by their owners, one pairat a 
time into the arena, and when sufficiently close, were 
allowed to come of their own accord to the scratch. 
The owners did not mount their buffaloes after the 
- Tavoy or Burman fashion, but got quickly out of the 
way of the animals. Many buffaloes declined 
the contest; and very few fought beyond five minutes, 
when one generally scampered ‘off across the country 
followed by the victor; ‘blood was very rarely drawn, 
and ro deaths occurred. The only science displayed 
on the last oceasion, was by a buffalo, the property of 
an old Malay woman and named by her bintang be- 
rali, “the shifting star.’ This animal generally con- 
trived, bya dexterous manceuvre, to get one of its horns 
wider the lower jaw of its adversary, and by twist- 
ing his neck, to bring him on his side to the ground, 
The defeated buffalo rarély ran a sécoud course, but 
made off as fast as it ‘could, without any farther at- 
~ tenrpt of the victor to injure it. 

Buifale-baiting is of course disallowed by English 
Jaw,and has been therefore discouraged within the Pro- 
vince; if indeed this animal can be called a bull. Still, 
as the animal spirits of any population, much more of 
one just emerging from the middle grade of civiliza- 
tion, will have an outlet in some way or other, it is 
doubtful whether the indulgenee i in this sport under 
so mild a form cunpared with that which it takes In 
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Europe, was not productive of good in the main. . The 
same apology cannot be made for systematic cock- 
fighting. The Malays, it is well known, are passionately 
attached ty this barbarity, called by them sabong 
ayam. Cun enlightened England condemn them 
when she looks into her own bosom? The Malays 
are perhaps equally scientific as the most civilized 
Enropean in the selecting, training, and arming of 
their game-coeks, This demoralizing and ruinous. 
ee 
sport has been long, happily, sappressed on Penang and 
the opposite coast. Of course, the suppression cannot 
extend te the birds themselves ; so neighbours occasi- 
onally enjoy the sight of their making use of nature’s 
weapons in their private quarrels, about the right and 
title to some favorite belle of the roost: In preportion 
as these channels to over-excitement have been closed, 
have gaming with dice, or po, and its attendants . po- 
verty , robbery and theft increased, and these mischiefs 
have, it may safely be said, been aggravated since 
gambling was removed from fiscal controul and left free 


of tythe to the cognizance of the law. To eradicate . 


the passion is perhaps impossible ; for it is linked with 
several natural and beneficial faculties and aspirations, 
as well as evil ones, of the human mind. To keep it 
down to such a level that it shall not break occasional 
gaps through the barriers of social life, is a thing of 
difficult achievement, and not to be achieved by any 
police mudelled by the principles ofa free state. 
The vice presents itself to us in these Indo-Chinese 
regions as an irrepressible mental aberration, to which 
palliatives may possibly be applied with some small 
advantage. ‘The mere operation of English law can 
hardly extend deeper into the evil than to reduce it to 
the dimensions of a permitted or of a connived-at 
nuisance. 

The Chinese are more determined gamblers than 
the Malays; searcely an individual of either sex of the 
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first class can refrain from indulging init. To evade 
the Jaw, the Chinese have urged that gambling forms. 
one of their religious rites, hoping by this finesse to 
shelter themselves under the charter of justice; but 
the fullacy is too palpnble to beoverlosked. Marco Polo, 
who was himself governor of a Chinese: province, and 
wrote about 544 years ago, gives the following graphic 
account of this vice: 
“The present Khan has prohibited every species of 
‘“wambling and other modes of cheating to which the. 
“ people of this country (China)are addicted, more 
“ than anyother upon earth.’ Amidstan untutored and 
heterogeneous native population like ours, the noble 
fiat or dictum of refined legislation that the poorest 


-subject’s house is his castle, is apt to become the 


shield of the gamester and robber, as well as of the 
peaceful citizen. 

As regards Province Wellesley, the prohibitions and 
penalties of the law serve but as premiums to-our 
neighbours the Siamese and the Perak Malays, whe 
have established cordons of gambling houses, cockpits. 
and opium-shops along our frontiers, thereby mono, 
polizing the revenue which our law rejects, and in. 
creasing the evils which are naturally inseparable from 
the mere unrestricted indulgence of irregular passions 
and propensities. After a favorable harvest, the ryots 
berniyat, or yow to institute games and festivals, 

The Main manora and Wayang kulit are the 
chief scenical amusements, The first of these is 
the Siamese drama embodying the heroic deeds of 
Sri Rama and his army of apes, In _ this, the actors 
have appropriate, often expensive, dresses and masques ; 
and a full band of music fils up the interludes. In- 
struments for a complete band, cost about £100. 
sterling. The second or Wayang kulit, a sort of 
dramatic phantasmagorea, is derived from Java, and 
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is essentially of Hindoo origin. Thedramatis persone 


are represented by flexible leathern figures, which are 
worked behind a screen of thin white cloth, by an 
orang dallang wh» ts the sole reciter or prompter, 
and who is obliged to modulate his voice to suit. the 
numerous characters introduced. The Burmese are 
much attached to this kind of exhibition, the Myoo- 
woons having, annually, a private theatre of their own 
for its exhibition, . 

The.Manora lastshere fiveor six days, and Wayang 
Rulit for seven or eight, The expense for the first, 
every 24 hours, is 4 dollars; and for the last 1} dollars. 
The theatre is a shed in the openair. The person who 
bires the company (consisting of from 12 to 16 per- 
formers including musicians) pays all expenses, and 
the crowd is free to enjoy the performance gratis. 
Wayang joget partakes more of a natch or notch 
than a play, since dancing and singing are its chief 
attractions. The dancers are women generally, but 
often boys in women’s clothes. For a company of 
orang joget, consisting of 12 panya or musicians, 3 
beduan or singers, and 2 joget or dancers, the hire 
for one night’s performance is 12 or 13 Spanish 
dollars, 

A Chigese company consists of thirty actors of all 
classes. The hire for one night is 20 Sp. dollars 
at the lowest rate; but their music is execrable, 
-being pitched at a very high key. The wardrobe 
of a Chinese company costs here, at second hand, 
about 1,200 drs. A new set of dresses will cost 3,000 
drs, 

“Mayong is a sort of serio-comic opera whieli 
seems to have had its origin in the Patani 
country. Companies of performers of it ocea- 
sionally visit Penang. The chief dramatis per- 
sone are commonly four in number. They 
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chant Siamese and Javanese romantie legends 
am! are accompanied by a full band of music. There 
is always a clown, who wears a comic or farcical 
mask, and who breaks in eccasionally on the regular 
action with jests, which are not altogether of a very re- 
fined description. When princes are introduced, 
they wear the peaked tiara of seven stages or circles. 

The Siamese Jakhon embraces, in a dramatized 
form, any one of the popular legends of their literature. 
The most attractive one is the Ramakean, or the Ra- 
mayaua of India, within the Ganges. But its per- 
formance can only be witnessed in a style of expense 
—if not gorgeousness—in the Siamese capital, or at 
the Rong or theatre of one of the provincial gover- 
nors. 

The music, on such occasions, harmonizes with the 
emotions and passions exhibited in the action. It may 
here be remarked that the Siamese musi¢ is of a very 
sprightly description, and takes a far wider range 
than the music of the Burmese, Malays, or Chinese. 
There is more of plaintiveness, and perhaps of melody, 
in some of the Malayan airs, but the Siamese dis- 
play a style, on listening to which, one cannot help 
wondering how it grew up, or was created amongst 
a people who have not yet put on the full-sized toga 
of civilization—except in their own eyes. 

~The Hoon is a kind of puppet-shew on a large 
scale. The number of puppets varies from fifty up one 
hundred and fifty, They are made of wood and paint- 
ed and dressed so as to represent the chief personages 
and inferior agents in a dramatic plot. They are mov- 
ed by strings. There are two, Khon ChenCha, or men 
whose duty it is to be the interlocutors for these pup- 
pets which they carry and work behind and along a 
gilded parapet which serves instead of a stage. 

The expense of these puppets and wardr ele, vai ie 
SRegeaING to the ability of the chief. 
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MODES AND EXPENSE OF CULTIVATION. 


No uniform system of cultare has yet been adopted, 
owing to the varying quality and condition of the land. 


The most approved system is, of course, that which _ 
includesthe free use ofthe plough. Butsome years must 


elapse before all of the Jand shall have been suflicient- 
ly cleared of stumps and roots of trees and other im- 
pediments to adimit ef its being generally employed. 


Eveu now many lands, fit for the plough, are cultivated: 


in the less efficient manner employed by the Malays 
on new lands. 


| CULTIVATION, 

BY THE PLOUGH ON 20 ORLONGS OF FOREST LAND. 
First Year. Drs. 
Clearing .....-.-.@20 drs. qforlong, 400 
5 Buffaloes....--@ 9 ., each,.... 4 
3 Ploughs ...... @5 ga he's’ 0). kee 
® Harrows.:+2--@ & 5 4 eene Dl 


1 Roller ..-+++.. 2 rT) 49 3 eee ” 275 

2 ploughmen and one assistant for 

‘80 days work ; should the land be very 

stiff and not well Hooded, the cost of this 

labor will be enhanced by }th. The Jand 

is ploughed four times &-harrowed thrice, 24 
Preparing 4 orlong as a nursery for ~ 

rice plants. ..+ae esee- Pa ee eee: 
1 Cart (light construction) ..++++++ 1 
80 guiitangs seed paddie....+.+.+++. 3 
Planting @ 60 cents per orlong.-.+ +. 12 
1 Watebman, who also cleans, weeds 

and looks to the supply of water &e, &c. . 15 
Reaping by the sickle or pingiau. If 

by ringgum it would be 10 per cent... 8 
15 days treading out the grain by buf- 

faloes, and winnowing it, (the former ope- 

ration is made at night.) and 4 labourers. 6 
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Carrying home and housing’ ........ 5 
GrANATYs 5.970%. 65 4 cae aif Pe eee 25 


A Granary costs, for this iguaitity of 
grain, abont 25 drs. and will last 5 years 
enly ; being of light materials. ; 

Mats, baskets, bags (these cost about 2_ 
drs., and last 3 years)... se) Ge ee 2 

Lote by sccidéote ai). gs Gite ov) ol 


Total of Ist year, drs. 579. 95 
Second Year. 
Expenses as before, only deducting for 
first clearing of land, for buffaloes, carts, 
ploughs, &e. &c. granary and bags.... 76 


Total expenses for two years, drs. 655. 95 
PRODUCE. 

When the land is of good quality and well suited to 
the plough, then the net annual average produce of 
one orlong with another will hardly be less than 480 
guntangs of paddie, or 240 of rice, in favorable 
seasons, 

The crop from 20 orlongs will therefore be 

12 coyans of paddie @ 35 drs qf’coyan, drs. 420 

For the 2 years, therefore, the case will stand thus: 

Two years produce, 24 coyans of 
paddie @ 35 drs. df? coyan “th .. 840 

Total expenses of cultivation for 
that:period, or 2-crapsess.ss 0) esses 655.90 


Sp. drs. 184 10 
Deduct interest, 84 drs. averaged @ 15 df? 
annum and quit-rent, 30 des, ... .. .. 114 


Net profit, Sp. drs, 70. 10 
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Weie ihe Puddie to jie converted into rice, the 
profit would probally be. sontetinies diminished by 
about 15 Spanish dollars, a8 the cost of unhusking 
and winnowijng the paddie would amount to 75 Spa 
nish dollars, being 1} dollar the cooncha, ald especi- 
ally as piaddie and rice do not always bear the same 
relative yalue in the market. The price of 35 dolz 
jars hasbeen assumed as that which has, for very 
many years back, been deemed a fair average one: 
Whether it will continue to fall or rise; will depend on 
events which it isnot easy to foresee. But the proba: 
bility is rather in favor of enhanced prices in the 
coyan. Atthe end of the 2d. year, the. clear profit by 
ihe above estimate is 70 Sp. dollats after the capital 
has been returned and interest and all charges have 


been deducted, For every subsequent year therefore 


Wwe have 
12 coyans of. baddie @ 35 drs. Apreoyani, Drs. 420 
Pxpene of cultivation © 2. 6 eet Ce ae 


B44 

Quit-rent and interest... 0054.65 9 DD 

Total profit, Sp. Drs, 329 

This will be a profit of 16 dollars ai orlong after 
deducting interest on the outlay. This will nearly 
correspond with the rent in kind received from the 
best land. 

It will le bottie in mind that the highest present 
rate of ptoductiveness has been stated at 600 guntangs 
of paddie an oflong, which would admit of a net pres 
fit, on one orlong, of 205 Sp. dollars. It is probable 
that a failure of the crop may be looked for once in 
ten or twelve years; for in these regions there is evi 
dently a cycle of seasons, although the cause is not 
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apparent ; and those of the intermediate years will 
' fluctuate in quantity as is the case in most countries. 
Having now shewn the return, which—on an average 
- of soils with the most approved present practice, and 
with every natural obstacle to cultivation, surmountable 
by industry, removed—it is . possible to ebtain in fa- 
-vorable seasons; it remains to describe the modes of 
cultivation which, from want of capital, from ‘local im- 
pediments encreased hy that want, and too frequently 
from indolence in the eultivator, are adopted hy the 
majority of the ryots, The original cost of clearing, 
it will be held in mind, is always presupposed. 
BY THE TAJAH OR PARANG.—20 ORLONGS, 

Seed time.—Hire of eoolies with ta- 

jab to cut bushes and destroy weeds. - 40 
Samai‘or plants... . ¢sse+eesesee 10 
Plautiog @ 60 cents an orlong: ob te wal AS 


Total, Sp.dis. 62 
Harvest —4 men watching from seed 
“time to harvest: .00. sued ees cane 8 
Reaping with the ringgum @ 10 pet 
cent. paid in kind on the spot .... 42 
Carrying home and housing @6 ¢p’cent. 20 
Costof granary estimated @5drs.a year 5 


73 

Total, Sp. drs: 137 
Quit-rent averaged as before............ 15 
hiterest on ouflay <evecsenseccdatucee® 8 


Produce averaged as before—value.s.... 420 


Yearly net profit, after recovery of capital, Drs, 260. 
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PINDIYAN OR TIJAH KARBAU, 

In this method of cultivation, the ryot hires a herd 
of buffaloes and turns them into the flooded land. They 
are there driven about until all the weeds and grass 
are fairly trodden deeply under the mud, . The hire 
of a herd of 50 buffaloes amounts to about 14 Sp, drs. 
a day, and they will prepare 2/orlongs daily, The 
expense is Sp, drs. 30 for the 20 orlongs. 

‘he other expenses must be calculated as before, 
The saving in labor, compared with the tajal method, 
wil! not perhaps exceed 10 dollars, but the gain by a 
larger erop will perhaps be considerable. The ex, 
pense of tending a herd of 50 buffaloes if kept for the 
above purpose, would be 75 Sp. drs, a year. But 
when carts come into more general use, as roads are 
extended, the combining of other” employment for 
buffaloes with agriculture will no doybt he introduced 
more universally, 

OOMAH. 

In this dry cultivation the jungle is eut down and 
burned, and holes being immediately made in the virgin 
soil with a sharp stake, four or five seeds of paddie are 
dropped into each, but are not covered with earth. This 
cnitivation is often mixed with that of Indjan corn, 
sesame, cacumbers, melons and gourds and pulses. 
The cost of clearing and cultivating one orlong will 
be about 12 Sp. drs. the first year, and for the third 
year, (the second being unproductive) about 10 drs, 
The average produce for the first year is reckoned 
about the same as that of samai land, It falls off 
afterwards, as neither the Regt or manure are ap, 
plied. 

The Malays cut with the ringgnum on ands where 
‘the sickle might be used. In addition to the reason 
before assigned for this expensive process, namely 
that the grain does not, from being mixed perhaps, 
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ripen all together, they Object to the sickle because 
a good deal of grain is lost by falling out while being 
cut. There may be some truth in the first objection 
and its cause might in time be rentoved, Tn res 
gard to the second, the loss by shaking is a mere 
trifle, compared with the enhanced expense incurred 
by rejecting the sickle. 

It appears, therefore, that by judicious management, 
capital expended is returned within the second year, 
the seasons being propitious ; leaving a balance of 
profit in the cultivation of 20 orlongs of about 70 
Spanish dollars. But it is obvious that were the bare 
capital to berécovered and no more, within such a short 
time, the speculation would be a very favorable one 
Where capital had ne other more advantageous outlet, 

RENT. 

Ample as the above-described: proht may be cons 
sidered, yet the money-rent of land is not always pro- 
portioned to it, We have been viewing the proprie- 
tor and ryot in one person. Disjoin the two and the 
‘state of the case is disproportionately altered. 

The highest rate of money-rent as yet does not ex, 
ceed 4 Spanish dollars an orlong (14 of an acre) the ave- 
rage being about 2} dollars. But when the rent is 
paid in kind, its amount is frequently near! y doubled, 
Money-rent is almost invariably paid in advance, 
while rept in kind is paid after the harvest. In the 
Jatter instance, a poor tenant can give no other secu, 
rity than that of the expected erop, unless indeed he 


* mortgages his land, ‘Fo this subject I will revert 


hereafter. But a proprietor will best consult his own 
advantage by taking a far less usurious ane, 

A ryots labor for six months, were he only to em~ 
ploy himself in his rice culfivation, would be about 13 
Spanish dollars value. But he is not confined entire. 
|p to it, foy his family can watch it while he is employed 
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in other liber. In fact, he hardly feels this part of the 
cultivation fo he any expense. Should the proprictor 
of good land get one-third of the gross produce value 
as rent, then he would receive, under the ploughing 
system, 140 Spanish dollars for 20 orlongs of land, 
and his tenant would have 204 dollars after deducting 
the wages of labor, Under the tajah method his rent 
would be. the same, while his tenant would get 143 
dollars, assuming that the rate of productiveness is 
the same in both cases; the difference in profits aris- 
ing from a saving of labor and not from increase of 
produce, In both cases the landlord would receive a 
disproportionate share of the produce of his land, 
while the tenant would have high profits. 
Under such a rate of profits, arising too from 4 
small outlay of capital on the part of the farmer, the 
landlord, it might he said, should have a far larger 


share in shape of rent, But although it is highly © 


probable that his rents will rise, it Is also pretty cers 
tain that the risks attending cultivation will cause that 
rise to be slow. Perhaps if prices of produce do not 
fail much, or labor becqmes dear, he may hereafter 
be able to obtain a third of the grass produce as rent, 

The foregoing remarks rest ‘on asceytained data, 
Hat from the nature of the country and the populati, 
on they may not always he invariably applicable, 

ff four dollars be taken as the average money-rerit 
per orlong of good grain land, the corresponding num- 
ber of years’ purchase would be, on an average, about 
six years. An average of prices will not determine 
this point ; for they will depend on the capital which 
‘confined profits in other channels may compel the 
holders to invest in land. If this were to he the rule, 
then instances could be adduced ‘of sales at ten years’ 
purchase. The competition for fresh rice-land jsnow 
go great that the disposable quantity will nyst proba- 
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bly,,within avery few years, have been given away, 
The Malays take the best land first if conveniently — 
situated, but otherwise they take that which is most 
easily accessible, if it will yield a returp for the labor 
to be bestowed on it, It will not perhaps he until all 
the remaining lands yet lying under jungle shall have 
been occupied and oultivated that the true value of 
grain cultivation to the several classes concerned, the 
Jandlord, tenant and labourer will be fully ascertained, - 
But as advantages might arise to the public, to 
individuals, and to the revenue, could any thing cer- 
tain be known regarding these two important points 
of rent and price, it will now be my endeavour to ex, 
plain how far some of the hroad principles of political 
economy seem to bear on, or fo to differ from them, 
and to what extent inferences for the future may rea. 
sonably be drawn, To those who view the science 
of political economy as only strictly applicable ta 
Jarge and populous nations an attempt of this kind may 
appear superfluous, But in reality, the principles of 
that science, if just, oug ht to adapt themselves more or 
less to all the gradations in the scale of nations, And 
the very circumstance of a territory being limited in 
extent, being situated within the range of active trade, 
yet having a population of a decidedly agricultural 
bent, would seem to point it out as a fair test of some 
at least of these principles, in this quarter of the globe, 
Reference is chiefly had here to the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and Malthus, 
By-tracing their effects on-a stall scale, we shall al- 
ways obtain speedier results. England and China 
are perhaps the two nations which have pushed cultt- 


vation the farthest with reference to the powers of 


the soil. Yet both contain large tracts of waste land. 
In asmall territory with a strong tendency in the 
people to increase, the cultivation’ may, In a compa- 
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tatively short space of time be urged on until itshall 
be checked by a deficiency of cultivable land alone: 

However incomplete this attempt may be found 
to be, still it is presumed that even a European political 
economist might be glad to yiew the degree in which 
his principles are likely to apply in the diversified 
regions of India beyond the Ganges, and especially to 
any one of these, the population of which enjoys the 
benefits of British flaw and> protection, adhering at 
the same time to its own peculiar customs, religions, 
and rights of inheritance. 

Amidst the mass of conflicting opinionsand systems 
which have been advanced with the view of unravelling’ 
the intricate web of human affairs in the advanced 
stages of society, we have yet some plain and original 
principles on which the mind, by reverting, can repose 
as ifon the massive base of a splendid superstructure. 
Had the science of political economy dated its birth 
from the period when mankind first relinquished the 
crook and the bow for the plough or the spade, we 
should. not perhaps at this day have often been 
wandering in the mazes of speculation, or been cons 
demned frequently to doubt or reject reasonings which, 
however apparently impressed with the stamp of truth, 
have not been tested by experience. — 

But instead of this, it began like the science of geo: 
logy, by broad assumptions which eould not be easily 
refuted or proved to the letter, because they were not 
ihe fruits of induction from undoubted data, furnished 


by experience. And it has only been by the most . 


painful investigation of comparatively recent effects 
that the present age has been able to elicit some 
sparks of truth, . 

When we revert to the first stage of society, we 
find mankind existing chiefly as hunters, or shep-+ 
herds, Neither of these conditions was favorable to 
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the arts: ahd the latter one only touched occasionally 
on the regions of scienée without being much enlight- 
ened thereby, The soil was a gift ito both, but of 
different value to each, The dhuntet requited a 
wider range aid the precatiousness of his means of 
subsistence tended to keep populationat alow stand- 
ard. Having satisfied his pressing wants, and other 
tribes, being then in as low or nearly as low, acondition 
as his own, his artificial wants were extremely limited 
and could be supplicd by himself. The shephere 
foamed over a more limited space, and the soil became 
ofmore yalueto him thana larger tract-to the hunter, 
because not only could jhe secure food at all times byt 
wencrally in such plenty as to allow ofa surplus, 
which last generally tent to increase the number of 
his retainers under the patriarchal ule. 

But the tribe.of hunters and the-tribe of shepherds, 
from the nature.of theit avocations, could never settle 
jong endugh in.one spotito admit of any accumtula- 


tion of exchangeable capital; for then wealth, being 


all nearly of va like niatute and at any rate nat very 
exportable, there could be no inducement to any 
interchange of it. -1n)process.of time, however, some 
artificial wants would be created -by (the matural 
restlessness of the-hunian mind, and as the shepherd 
er more rarely the hunter could .not,consume his 
surplus gantte, of cattle or aailk, skins or wool, )he 
would, be glad to.saye himself the: trouble of -manufae- 
turing those articles which, :besides food, he began to 
find eonducive to his comfort. After a while, these 
wants would increase, and as .a new class of men 
would now have been created by this appropriation 
of surplus food, and as a constant state of locomotion 
joined to increasing population and ito eireunseribed 
limits, arising from the growth of neighbouring tribes, 
would -be inimical to a full enjoyment of these new 
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conveniences, he would. begin to settle down and to 
cultivate the soil. Here then mankind would have 


_ reached the second stage of improvement in wealth, 


and they sould now, for the first time, have been sepa- 
rated into two distinct classes, the suppliers of food or 
necessaries, and the suppliers of objects of luxuries or 
convenience. But still, these two classes would not 
be able to live far apart; for although the first might 


dispense with luxuries, the second could not dispense 


with. food, and in the more rapid progress which so. 
ciety would afterwards make, it could only be on a 
very few detached spots, favorable as emporiums for 
coumherce that a population could exist, wholly by 
an exchange of luxuries for food of foreign growth; 
hor, iu any stage of the advancing soriety might it be 
safe for such a population to depend on such a supply; 
for, as before observed, the consumers of these luxn- 
ries might dispense with them in a time of scarcity, 
and thus deny food to the suppliers of them. Nature, 
which has so bonntifully given to man the ground to 
till, bas also ordained that every country shall not 
produce the same species of food: Hence it would 


happen that, except in cases where countries were — 


near to each other and peopled by similar races, the 
various kiuds of food yielded by the different regions 
on the globe would not, beyond their respective boun- 
daries, possess much if any exchangeable value, not 
eyen should the intrinsic value of any one species of 
food, whether corn or otherwise, be decided] y superior 
to any other species because nature has likewise so or- 


-dained that the population of any given country, with 


extremely few if any exceptions, prefer the grain or 
fuod which it yields to that of any other country, and 
cannot be easily induced to substitute the latter for the 
former, even allowing that it were ofa better and more 
uutritious kind and that it Souldsbe cultivated instead 
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‘of the food to be displaced ; and it is plain that if the 


latter conld not be done the attempt at substitution 
would fail. 
But as each nation would, from its soil or geogra- 


phieal position, or otherwise, possess distinct natural 


productions independent of the principal one of food, 
hence these would become one of the mediuins for 
commerce, and whenever the cultivators, by the addi- 
tion to the supplies of luxuries and articles of conve- 
nience produced by this increased supply to them of 
food, should have created a greater quantity of such ar- 


- tificial objects than the population of the given coun- 


try absolutely required, then the surplus would be- 
come exchangeable for foreign luxuries and objects 
of convenience. . 

After men had reached this third stage, capital 
would, for the future, oscillate betwixt the producers 
of food and the suppliers of artificial wants and luxu- 
ries. When food became so cheap as to lower pro- 
fits, capital would’ go to manufactures, and when by 
competition here, an over-supply was created and 
prices fell, capital would be withdrawn. There 
would be a constant tendency to an equilibrium, 
the balance alternately ening miore or Jess on 
one side. 

Those who have seen society in the most favored 
spots on the globe reach a high state of refinement, 
aud have also visited nations and tribes in all the 
staves of civilization betwixt that and the lowest 
condition of the buman race, may not feel disposed 
io dispute the position, that the cultivation of the 
soil is the basis on which rests all the real wealth, 
and much of the moral wealth and happivess of the 
human race. 

The pillars of the fabric may be lost to view amidst 
thie lofty iii and buttresses which they suppore, 
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But should these pillars be removed bythe agency 
of man, he will, if he perishes not in the ruins, be 
compeiled to reconstruct the whole. | 
Political economy, in short, seems to resolve itself 
into an endeavour to trace the canses which tend to 
ereate the oscillations of capital just adverted to, and 
to apply a force which shall restore the equilibrium 
of profits, or the rate of profits; which, by the natural 


laws which affect the soil or supply of food, ought to 


be obtained. 

But political economy is one of the most difficult of 
sciences, becagse it is not purely an exact one, and be, 
cause it imposes the task of exploring the whole range 
of human knowledge and intellect, the political and 
moral, as well as the material world, Its grand prin- 
ciples, even. could they be demonstrated to be truths, 
and many of them are yaluable ones, can, in a great 
majority of cases, be only deemed abstract truths, which 
either become known too late to be of use or cannot 
be used, or when applied to the actual affairs of men 
are apt, by a thousand causes, to be deflected from 
their proper application. If one were required to 


cast a large stone down a chasm, he might or might 


not have the power in the first instance to lift it, If he 
had and did throw it in, then i¢ would be a physical 
trath that the stone, if left to itself, would reach the 
bottom. But in its descent it might be impeded by 
jutting rocks, might rebound from side to side and 
be perhaps arrested in some cavity ; or if it did reach 
the bottom, a voleanic power might at once eject it 
to its original site, 

In like manner, the true principles which, if un. 
checked, would regulate the amount of national wealth 
are turned from, or retarded, or stopped in their nae 
tural operation by the conflicting currents of huaman 
affairs, by various political, moral, and intellectyat 
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influences and by the imperative agency of physical 
causes on ull these. — . | | 

In the succeeding observations it is of course assum. 
ed as a truth that the State becomes, in the east, both 
Jord aud proprietor of all waste land from the period 
When the terrifory is ceded to it or comes permanent, 
ly info its possession by right of conquest. 

After much discission regarding the best site for a 
settlement in the Straits of Malacea, the government 
ut length fixed on Penang. | ! 

It was taken’ possession of and the British flag was 
hoisted on the 7th July 1786, consequent on its cession 
to the H. E. 1. Coripany by the rajah of Keddah, 
The island was then but very thinly iuhabited. 
~ ‘The insecurity of the harbour, owing to the pirates 
and banditti who lurked on the main land opposite 
to it, induced the goveriment to obtain a cession of a 
part of it from the same rajah, This took place on 
the Ist July 1800. It was then termed Point Welles- 
ley, which not being a very correct designation for a 
— dine of coast, was subsequently changed to Province 
Wellesley. At this period it may have contained 
1.50 inkabitents, including a very few Chinese. 

In the month of November 1821, the Rajah of 
Ligor invaded Keddahi with an army of seven thous- 
and men, and took possession of it for his liege lord 
and master, the King of Siam. 

It would be foreign to the present subject to enter 
here into any detail of the cause whieh led to that oc, 
- eupation, Its effeet were to place the British relati- 
ons in this quarter on a new footing and to pour into 
Penang, but chiefly inte Province Wellesley, a large 
body of Malays who paturally preferred British 'ta 
Siamese protection, 

Immediately after the above event, the then gover- 
nor, The How’ble Mr,Phillips, took prompt measures 
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for securing to Penang: all the advantages which were 
expected from a -settlement-of the eoast. or province 
alluded to, and placed as he now is in an honourable 
retirement, it will-no deubt be gratifying to him to 
find that his endeavours have not been throwmaway. 

When the invasion of Kedidah took place, the popu- | 
lation of Province W ay did- not exceed a1) 
souls, 

_ It is now (October 1835): as follows : 

Malays. . Cr oo estes s 242,500 


CHINESE iiss cccasscovies BO62 
GUAT i as ee occa scat a 549 
Bengalese .. 65. eerste eee 579 
Siamese....+-. Os A ing 7H% o00 
Peer Pek ree 5 ite Se 


Total ule u AG, 880 
The agricultural portion of this population is about 
43,000, including sugar-growers, 
The remainder consists of traders 300 


Artificers . A steeece ya’ 216 
- Weavers tween) yee heen 490 
Day-labourers and pty. 
‘tors and venders .....-.-.. 570 
Pitearaiells js), nie Se Pitigoy oid ase.e 945 


Bishermien: <6... 0.6060. 00.0. 480 
Wood-cutters, &c. te *® © © © eee es 748 
’ Dealers inieloth,; &c. and hawkers 531 


4,280 


_ 


POPULATION OF THE ISLAND OF PENANG, 


FIRED. 
Europeans and their descendants 790 
ARIOHIANS i ass oulge een et Zi * 
WMaay ary ee bee devvs ule eee 1G 480 
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Achinese.. eelerals ieee bsp 350 
WRUNG asi 7g. 0 Reese ha tate pace hale pats 561 
KChiMege se yecis Cees ‘lees letagseeneiea & 
Chuliahs.. Oe Cen ey Tee 
Sime and Burmese ,... ..-. 648 
MPR origin dieldl tla iehs ‘6 va bidet 142 
Parsees, .. sv ih bay ante R 50 
Native Christians ......... ~ 708 
OD a ge patent 180 
Total, 37,844 
FLUCTUATING, 


Native’ Military . and. followers, 
averaged at peseserseesess +700. 

COMFICIB) 0.000 See svases cpanel Hees 

RING ROIS) 5 6k cones ganic eseae ul 400 


F 


Total 40,207 

But it should be kept in mind that a great many 
of the agricultural class, as before observed, are shop- 
keepers, trade and otherwise employ. themselves be- 
twixt harvest. and. seed-time and also. occasionally 
work as day-labourers. 

The males exceed the females in the whole popula. 
tion by about 2,300, which is mainly owing to the few 
females, amongst the Chinese, where the males are 
nearly as 5} to 1 of females,and to the excess also of 
males over females amongst the Chuliahs and: Ben. 
galees. The sexes are nearly on a par amongst the 
Malays, the males only exceeding by 112. If the 
reports of deaths are correct, they have been 404 for 
the past year, including accidental ones, wliich have 
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been unusually numerous, This would give nearly 
one in the hundred. 

There are three large villages consisting, on an ave- 
rage,.of 300 houses each, and also numerous soialler 
ones averaging from 20 to 50 houses each, 

But the ridges of light dry soil which stretel along 
the country present, in some places for three or 
four miles in length, continuous villages, composed of 
houses with a garden surrounding each. 

The average number of persons to a house is very 
nearly 54. 

There are 21 bazars, 28 mosques of a slight con- 
struction as yet, 59 native schools in which from 500 
to 600 boys are taught to read the ai character 
and get the koran by rote, 

It is probable that this foolish system of instruction, 
although it is useful as mere discipline, will, in time, 
give way toa better. 

There are in the Province, 321 large, and 850 small 
boats, 

The births have not been given, as there is some 
doubt whether all have been fairly reported: In fact, 
it will perbaps be some time before correct inferences 
as to increase of population can be drawn from native 
returns, most especially as to the average duration of 
human life, which is a main‘element in such compu- 
tations, 
The remaining population of Keddah may be 
20,000, although probably it is considerably less. But 
agriculture and population are fast retrograding there, 
under the rule of a people for whom the Malays en- 

tertain feelings of contempt and hatred. 

And here it may be asked how has it come to pass 
that this Peninsula has not been fully peopled? for if 
the British possessions be excluded, it is believed that 
the remaining portion, including the Siamese provinces, 
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of Keddah, Ligor, Sangora, Daloong, and Patani 
and the Malayan states of Calantan, Tringanoo, Pe- 
rak, Salengore, and) Johore, do not contain above 
200,000 souls, as an indigenous population, There 
may be perhaps from fifteen: to twenty thousand Chi- 
nese, whe are seldom permanent settlers, Tradition, 
history, and arehitectural and other monuments for 
the past, and actual observation for the present, would 
sufficiently prove that there are but few obstacles op- 
posed in this region to the increase of the human race. 

Keddah and Patani were both populous. countries 
before they fell under the Siamese dominion, but the 
population of the latter has fallen from one hundred 
to ten thousand souls. Were population to ads 
vance from this date over the whole of the tract in 
question at the same rate. that, as far as returns go, it 
appears now doing in Province Wellesley, it might be 
fully peopled in an assignable period. The cause of 
the depopulation it has suffered can easily be traced 
to the despotic and barbarous rule of disjointed, as 
well as concentrated, native governments which in- 
evitably tends to shorten the mean duration of hu- 
man life by debasing the moral and weakening the 
physical energies and capabilities;—to foreign invasions 
including those of the Portuguese; to constant inter- 
nal predatory warfare; to the diversion of trade into 
new channels and into more expert hands; to changes 
in religion, and lastly to a circumstance, without 
which some_of these causes might not have so widely 
operated, the facility for emigration afforded by the 
numerous rivers and creeks which intersect the 
country, — | 

It may safely be predicted of this region that its 
regeneration will never he effeeted by a native go- 
vernment. However just the principle of population 
defined by Malthus as an abstract one, may be ; and 
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he himself only states it asa conditional one, the check 
to its operation here would be sufficiently consolatory to 
the mind of any person disposed to hold that principle 
in an absolute sense. As no condition could be sup- 
posed more desperate and hopeless for man than an 
increase in his numbers until he had over-peopled 
the whole habitable globe, so has nature wisely ren- 
dered such an event impossible ; and it behoves man 


to strive to. spread himself over the earth so that his 


numbers may not be diminished: 

The ease as regards the Malacca Peninsula might 
not, indeed, be deemed quite bopeless were it likely, 
which at present it is not, that European protection 
will ever be extended to its inhabitants in the mass, 
European colonization, in the strict sense of the térm, 
would, it is imagined, be hardly contemplated under 
any cireumstances, Jv hen it is considered that, the cli- 
mate, although salubrious, would not admit of Euro- 
peans labouring in the fields, Bat in a confined and 
local sense, it exists already. Capitalists, whether 
agricultural or mercantile, are the proper Straits’ colo- 
nists. Europeans, in any considerable number, with- 
out capital, would be an evil. Emigrants. from the 
hottest parts of America might possibly be able to 
endure the climate better, but it is too well known, 
that in the southern states the existence of slavery 
testifies that the present race of whites yet retain 
some of the blood of their northern ancestors, aud are 
unfit for labor under the rays of a tropieal sun. Sla- 
very, When it did exist in the Straits, was of little 
or no advantage to capitalists, although free labour 
was high ; the latter being generally preferred; aud 
it would have certainly been no boon now, had it not 
even been abolished, since labor bas fallen to about 
two-thirds of its former price, 

It may here be as well to remark that, with refer. 
ence to the above paperiye dates of cession of Pe- 
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nang and Province Wellesley and to the provisions 
of the New Charter of the Hon’ble the East India 
Company, Europeans, it appears, may setile on the 


former without a license, but that a license is re- 


quired to settle in the latter. Many Europeans ne- 
vertheless are proprietors of land in that Province. 

Reverting to Province Wellesley, it is clear that the 
State or Governmetit had the power, at the period al- 
luded to, of taking, had it so chosen, the whole of that 
produce which was surplus to the cost of production ; 
meaning thereby, the capital expended with profit 
thereon, and the wages of labor, as its share in the capi- 
city of landlord alone, Even admitting that fertile 
waste-land could lave been had for a very trifling 
price or for nothing, still it is certain that the fertile 
land then in cultivation, or which might be cultivated, 
would yield a rent; and in fact,-the former did yield 
one equal to an eighth part of the produce on the rich- 
est soil. It required capital and was a work of 
some time to clear the natural forest, and the cost and 
trouble of clearing good and poor land was alike for 
each. But even if the ryot received in perpetuity land 
which could not, and did not, pay any buf a nominal 
reut, then he was-a manifest gaiher, even allowing 
that the cost of clearing only repaid him for his mere 
labor and trifling: outlay ; for the land became of ex- 
changeable value from the moment it was vested in the 
occupier, and it might in time be so improved, or ex- 
terual circumstances might so affect it as to cause it to 
yield. a rent which would inerease that exchangeable 
value. And if the ryot could get good land, paying 
rent at the above rate of an eighth which would se- 
cure to him one-half of the actual produce, he might 
not feel disposed to go to a distance in quest of wasfe 
land. Rent on the best land, at that period, was just 
one-half of what it is now, 
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The Government might then have taken what 
was thus detached in shape of rent in the richest 
soils, and a decreasing proportion of what miglit have 
been separated on all lands of_an inferior description, 
down to the land which merely returned the costs of 
cultivating it; and could not therefore, until highly 
improved, afford to pay any rent. Such a moderate 
rate of reat would, if not counteracted by external 
circumstances, have stimulated rather than impeded 
industry and popniatjon, 

As it happened, the mass of the emigrant population 
were pressed for the means of subsistence, and the 
question of rent was hardly attended to by them, 
They would have gladly, at least for a while, have 
cultivated the land on such conditions alone as would 
have allowed them nothing but a bare subsistence. 

But altho’ the power existed, it might not have been 
deemed prudent, by too early an attachment of rent, 
to run the risk of discouraging a people, who were 
new to our customs and laws, or of checking those 
first and ardent agricultural endeavours which could 
alone generate a capital on the soil and keep up the 
stimulus for the future, The backwardness of culti. 
yation, previous to the period in question, was not so 
much owing to a want of capital as of inclination to. 
detach it from the more lucrative paths of commerce. 
The new cultivators were located on certain conditi- 
ons, the chief of which were, that they should clear 
and cultivate within a given period, generally two 
years ; and after this, receive a grant in perpetuity 
at a quit-rent to be fixed by the Government. 

Thus the humane intentions of the State were se- 
econded by the confiding disposition of the people. 

Many of the lands so located were subsequently for 
a while granted to the occupiers at the nominal rent; 
oy quit-rent,’of 20 cents of a dollar, which could not 
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repay the cost of collection, and which, for the avé« 
rage of rice land, is equivalent tp only one 75th. part 
in the hundred, of the gross produce value, 
If rent was’ given hy tenants, as.above stated when 
‘the richest land only was cultivated, and when plenty 
of fertile land was lying waste and could have been 
had fora nominal rent, it is a clear proof that here, at 
least, it was not required for the separation of the due 
proportion of rent from wages and profits, to wait 
until all the fertile land had been otcupied and cul- 
tivated. 
We ate here, to prevent confusion throughout this 
branch of the enquiry, treating of gr aiz-land ouly. 
Thus too, although land equal in fertility to that 
which hes been already cultivated is still lying waste, 
rents have nevertheless increased. As far as consum- 
ers are concerned, it matters little who ate the pro- 
ducers, or whether the owners of the soil are the land- 
lords or the labourers ; nor, to the classes who supply 
articles. of convenience and luxury whether they 
are paid from the rents of the landlord, or the profits 
of the labourer, tenant, and landlord, combined in one 


indiy ‘idual. 


By a reference to the first part of this Work, it will 
be seen that the ryot under the old Keddah govern- 
ment paid a quit-rent equal, on an average of present 


prices, to about the 18th. part of the gross produce 


value, besides indefinite exactions. Six parts in ten 
ure paid by Japanese farmers of grain-land produce. 
From the Undang Undang or written laws of 
Keddah, the following particulars are extracted :— 
“When a garden i is to be sold, the trees are to be estimat- 
ed at. of. dollar each and the amount Will be the price of the 
lund. © 
1 What the Rajali_ has given, ng one can take away—hor 
can any one sell land so given, without the Rajah’s con- 
currence, 
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The Rajah confirms the title to land bestowed by a Chief. 

“'The land is not to be mortgaged, but what is growing 
thereon only’; and the person taking charge ofa mortgaged 
garden will have one-third of the produce for his: share. 

“When a garden or campong is enclosed by other gardens, 
the proprietors of these last must leave a road for ezress 
to the owner of the former, his elephants and cattle. 

“Any one ¢learing distant forest-land may occupy it— 
and if he lives on it and any one seizes it, the latter will be 
to blame aiid a fine of 10 mas, or 5 Spanish dollars, will be 
levied on him. Should it have been abandoned for a yeur, 
still a fine will be exocted. 

* Any one oceupying garden-land without a title-deed 
received from the Rajah, will be liable to pay two-thirds of 


the produce to him, But this relates to land within the ~ 


King’s bounds,” 

A tenth of the crop is the nominal rent exacted by 
the Indo-chinese Boodhist governments, m conformi- 
ty to their religious code, which came originally from 
India. But all the people of these countries are sub- 
jected more or less to forced services, which some- 


times reduce them to a state little short of absolute 


slavery. 

~ This rate of ten per cent. would scarcely ever have 
here exceeded four rupees an orlong on the very best 
description of soil, which is just one-half of the actual 
money-rent, and one-third of the actual rent in kind 
now paid by tenants or farmers to independent pro- 
prietors of land here. 

When, from the advances of money which had been 
made by Government to the poorer ryots, and the 
extension of cultivation, the population had a clear 
course before il, it. became necessary to make ar- 
rangements for securing te the State a fair propor- 
tion of what might separate itself in shape of rent, 
Those who came under the final settlement of lands 
already cleared and cultivated, could have had no 
veasonable.cause for dissatisfaction, because others had 
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been .so fortunate as to reeeive land nearly rent-free; 
altho’ they might perhaps have had a claim to a pro- 
portionate release from any other possible assessments. 
As it turned ont, the greatest portion of the loans of 
rice and money, which had been humanely made to 
the emigrants by the Government, was applied to other 
purposes than cultivation, aud was Jost. That a capi- 
tal has been generated on the soil by little else than the 
mere labor of the ryot, is a fact which every day’s ex- 
perience now proves, in the increasing intensity of the 
demand for waste-land without much reference to its 
quality where that isnot very poor. When population 
was deficient, land excepting the richest, or that very 
favorably. situated, could be had for a mere nominal 
rent, or really for nothing; but the case was materi. . 
ally altered when, instead of having 5,000 persons of 
all ages to feed, there were 15,000 persons, as in 1824. 
To have given land then, for nothing, would have 


_ only taught a population to set little or no value on 


what had become really valuable, and would have 
called forth no more exertion than was simply requir- 
ed to supply a pressing demand for food: thus de. 
priving the community of that surplas produce which 
would naturally be otherwise created, and the State of 
that fair portion of general rents required for the public 
expenses. The benefits on both hands were recipro- 
eal, and could not be disunited without ove of them > 
suffering, One great advantage was derived fo the 
future prosperity of the Province in the fucilities af- 
forded for making a pretty equal distribution of the 
lands. The allotments have varied, on the average, 
from two orlongs, which a man with a wife and house. 
hold of perhaps five or six persons can cultivate, up 
to 40 orlongs, a quantity which some of the respecta~ 
ble ryots, who had many debtor-servants and larger 
bonseholds, can manage, 
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RYOTS. 


There coild not Be iiweli to apprehend fron ancl 
a low divisioti as the first, for although its tendency 
would apparently be a still*more minute subdivision, 
owing to the incréase of the population and to the 
Mahometan law of inheritanee, yet, the first canse 
would be countervailed by the checks opposed by the 
applicatiow of new capital, by improvements in eulti+ 
vation and by individual extravagance; while the se 
cond would, as it every day is, be obviated and its ef- 
fécts evaded by the custom of not parcelling out small 
landed properties aniongst the heirs at law, but of 
selling them in whole and dividing the proceeds. 

The ryot, who should content himself with raising 
no more produce than he and his family could con- 
sume, would be rather an unprofitable nieitber of 
society. But this could not happen arsongst a large 
number, for as capital flows in from other places, 
or is created successively on the soil, so will the ii. 
ducement to sell the grant or a lease, be increased ; 
and a greater chance be aflorded for more substantia? 
proprietors and farmers being substituted. The ryot 
who can realize 20 dollars for an an acre of land, re- 
moves to-a waste spot, clears the jungle himself, and 
pays the increased rate of reitt without difficulty. 

t is indeed to be apprehended from the late rapid 
investment of small capitals,—some exceeding two 
thousand rapees, on land,—that, by the time when no 
more waste land will remain available, the causes alrea- 
dy mentioned of i increasing capital on the one hand, and 
of extravagance, improvidence, and indolence on the 
other, may induce a more unequal distribution than 
might he wished, and that the small class of proprie- 
tors who combine in themselves the functions of land- 
lords, farmers and labourers will inséensibly melt 
down and merge in the mass of tenants and labourers; 
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and when no more capital can be ad vantageously eti- 
ployed on the land, the probability is that wages and 
profits will be low, and rents high ; and as the cost 
of cultivation contpared with produce, owing to the 
general fertility of the soil here, is now, and is likely 
to be in future, small ; so rents will bear a pretty 
equal proportion to the increase of produce derived 
from the improvement the land naturally receives 
fram regular cultivation alone, 

It is necessary to attend in an investigation of 
this kind, to the distinction which exists betwixt dry 
and wet land: one which is peculiar to those Eastern 
countries where rice constitutes the principal vegeta- 
ble food of the people. There, although as before 
noticed, some kinds of that grain will grow on ground 
not exposed to be flooded, still in a country with a 
limited territory and ‘an increasing population, sucht 
cultivation cannot be depended on for a constant sup- 
ply of grain ; while it generally involves the serious 
objection to its utility, that under it, land is allowed 
one, two, or three years to recover itself. Whether 
hereafter the profits of cultivation will admit of the 
plough being applied to dry land with the view toa 
rice crop, seems extremely doubtful, 

With few exceptions, the Malays decline to cultivate 
dry land permanently, unless it be conjoined with 
flooded rice-land. In the latter case, the dry land 
forms the campong or garden with the owner’s house 
in the centre, and in it he plants cocoanuts, plantains, 
andother fruit trees; sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, pulses, 
atid sweet potatoes. ‘The proportions in whicl: these 
two descriptions of land have been occupied may be 
about one of dry to ten of wet, It is the want of 
flooded rice-land which is now drawing away to Pro- 
vince Wellesley many of our Penang Malays, and 
probably the remaining quantity May serve to meet 
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the demand for a* moderate period. When all the 
wet land shall have been located, there will yet remain 
several tracts of dry land, unless more capital shall 
have bee employed on it than hitherto for the raising 
of produce adapted to foreign consumption. 

The condition of the Chinese sugar-planters in the 
Province clearly evinces that neither they nor any 
other class of native cultivators, have the means of 


speculating extensively in the cultivation of such land 


without the support of mercantile or other capitalists. 

It is uot improbable that. by the time, or, perhaps 
somewhat before the time; when the present popula- 
tion, considered as. mainly an agricultural one, shall 
have increased to one hundred thousand souls or a 
little more than double what it now is,—a period which 
will be shorter or longer, more perhaps according to 
the rate of increase by emigration, than of that by 
births,—the whole will have began to press on the 
nicans of subsistence; unless, (and it isa very probable 
sitpposition,) an increased demand for luxuries and 
conveniences, and accumulated capital, may have 


begun to detach a larger proportion than at present, | 


of the people, from agricultural pursuits, This pro- 
cess is in fact begun, and as there is already a quan- 
tity of grain produced surplus to that required to 
support the actual cultivating population,—and it is 
believed more than sufficient for the support of the 
non-agricultural portion also,—every increase in the 
quantity of produce will afford of a separation of this. 
latter class from the former, in a.greater ratio than that 
at which population is increasing; which would seem to 
be a signa that the people are becoming. more easy in 
their circumstances, and that they will probably be- 
come more so as the mass becomes still more advan- 


tageously distributed. In the event of an unrelieved | 


pressure taking splace, the surplus populatioa will 
R 
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Sis. * That men who have never been-broken to the 
yoke of servitude under Malayan rule will emigrate 
= han ‘willingly canuot be supposed, but if necessity compels 
‘a choice, Perak will be preferred. At this very period, 


fem is ia large party which had been allured by the fertility 


of the land on the south bank of the Krean river, just 
beyond the Honorable Company’s boundary, are pre- 
paring: to return and to abandon the Jands they have 
cleared, for the greater safety enjoyed here. 

Such, however, is the powet of habit ovér the human 
mind, that should Keddah ever revert to Malayan 
tule—an event which, ‘as things now rest, is highly, 
and perhaps, happily improbable,—the old despotism 
of its chiefs would be forgotten amidst the early as 
sociations which would be recalled, and part of the 
fail or older portion of the emigrants might return, 
lt is now fourteen years since they fled with their fa 
inilies, ahd the rising generation can have little at- 
tachment to a country which a large portion of it nes 
ver sasy, and the other left at too early an age to feel 
inuch interest in its fate. They would soon feel the 
difference in the protection to life and property-afford- 
éd by the new rule, compared with the security de-: 
rived under the British flag. 
' So Tong as numbers of cultivators here go, 89 
co much as they do, ona borrowed capital, it will be 
oe -  imposssible for them to give that rent for land which 
the lutter ought reasonably to yield by the employment 
of unfettered exertious; nor can they be expected, un- 
der such circumstances, to become improvers in the 
inode of cultivating. ‘The extravagant or improvident 
habits of many of these men, as well Hindostanee 
as Malayan, have reduced them to this necessity; ont 
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from which numbers of the farming propristeyp are 
pot even exempt. 

. It is to be regretted that they do sine find Keer 
willing to lend at a fair rate of interest, especially as 
they can always give the security of the land, But 
pressed for money, they are glad to take the first that 
is offered, heedless of having to pay 5 per cent. per 
mensem interest for it, The lender either receives 
his capital and interest back in eash or in produce. 

If the borrower were to pay back both at the end 
of the harvest, he might still go on prosperously. 
But the lender, if a cunhing Hindoo, or Jawi Pukan, / 
allows him too often some delay until he brings him aT 
completely in his power and. then pounces on his , 
estate. There is an excellent Regulation of Govern. ; 
ment that all mortgages shall be registered to give | : 
them validity; yet strange to say, it ig every day evaded 4 
hy both mortgagee and mortgagers, partly from 
those careless habits of business unfortunately pre- 
vading our indigenous classes, and partly from @ 
great dislike to attend at the Court of Judicature for 
the purpose of registry, 

In nine cases perhaps out of ten, there is no deed 
of mortgage made out; the lender merely taking the 
grant of the borrdwer as a sort of nominal pledge, 
and caloulating on the simplicity or ignorance of the 
latter for his not requiring its restoration until he has | 
paid his debt, In this way titles are lost, or made +i 
away with, and much misehief done. In such 
transactions, the lender frequently receives one-half 
of the produce raised by the farmer, 

But a cultivating proprietor could afford to give 
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at the rate of 60 per cent per annum for capital, for a 
period of five or six months only, pravided the cs : 
Jand was good, + 
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* ‘Ttmay be suspected, however, that this high interest 
could not be paid for many successive seasons without 
detriment ; and profits and rents being in a fair 
proportion, notenaht could afford -to paf it at all; 
‘and if heWid pay it, he Would probably very speedily 
sield up his estate to bis ¢reditor. \ [tis a rate which 
ho respectable mefcuntile speculator can pay, and 
nuder every View, its payment may be considered as 
the meré expiring endeavour of the spendthrilt or the 
insolvent. 

The native lenders on interest are chiefly ae 

‘Pukans, Chine, and Hindoos, 
Tt is forbidden to the mahometan to take interest 
for money; and this fact, no donbt, prevents him 
deriving advantage from the Savings Bank lately 
established at this Setttement; although it may be 
doubted whether, if no inhibition existed, he 
‘would avail himself of this philanthrophic institn- 
‘tion so long as he could obtain 20 per cent. per an. 
pum without risk, and 60 or 70 without any very great 
yisk, Tis religious scruples are purely jesuitical and 
never prevent him, when avaricious, from “becoming a 
hard and griping usurer; the term payment, of 4 
certain quantity of produce, being syhonimous yeu 
‘that of interest. 

When all the best and middling land shall ‘ine 
‘been cultivated, then the competition for profits will 
keep these down’ and combined with improvements 
in cultivation, will most probably raise rents. 

“Tt will appear from the statement of cost of cultiva~ 
tion before given, that much rent is lost by faulty 
‘agriculture ; and it may be ddded, without involving 
‘a contradiction, by improved methods of bultivating: 
for in this latter case)’ the ‘landlord has ‘pat been 
taught by competition to see his advantage in arise 
of reut through its operation, The increased proceeds 
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im ‘money, if not in’ beth produce aad moneyy by 


such improvements, are so much added to. profits and 


stock. But the stock*as yet forms only a small part 
ef the whole appliances to the cultivation of the soil, 
These profits too must increase, ifthe price of produce 
rises, without a corre sa ake vias in nese or biomes 
of stock. 

It may require’ more capital to keep pace evith 
improvements, but rents will most likely rise everitus 


ally because profits will probably be higher. If rents 


and profits combined are now about two-thirds of the 
gross produce on ihe richest soils, without the farmer? 
having sunk any capital worth mentioning on the land, 
then nothing but a want of competition can prevent 
a land-owner from taking two-thirds at least of se 
combined rents and profits in shape of money-rent 
er even the whole of those, provided that, in these 
cases, he chooses to ran the risk, along with the culti- 
vator, of bad seasons, floods, drouglits, &c. &c, and 
permit bim to repay himself his third share ont of the 
standing erop under all circumstances, or as far at 
least ‘as the crop will allow of, and at a valuation cor. 
responding to the average yearly price of grain, > 
But such a systen) would be doubtless injurious in 


the end, by cutting off these surplus profits which are 


the spurts to increasing cultivation and improvement, 
and which give the only chance for improvements 
being generally adopted ; until, the whole disposable 
jand having been cultivated, a pressure for food wil) 
force on improvements as a thing of course. — It would 
be ‘hazardous to attempt to fix the limit of agricultuy 
tal improvement here, since the term is hardly kn owe 
beyond the partial application of it in the manner 
described before, as that in which the plough és used, 

In this latter case the produce was very moderately 
estimated at 600 guntangs on the best lind, Bates 
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nsort of gencral rule for preset purposes, the quan- 
tity .of 640 guntangs has - been assumed as, the 
hivhest rate which ryofs allew, tinder ordinary CU's 
cumstances may be obtained from one orlong of land, 
But no correct information can be -got from either 
landlord or cultivators.. Actual.experiment bas there- 
fore been resorted to, or rather a minute investig#tioy 
of the ripe crops, and the results have been-so far sa- 
tisfactory as to prove that double the above quantity 
at least, or about 5,4244 Ibs,, could be raised on one 
erlong, provided the whole field could be made equal, 
ty productive with the portion submitted to test, 
and this would, if ouly double, be equal to 187} bush- 
els, or 1394 bushels by measure, to the acre. Ji may 
be observed that the grain was not selected out of a 
field for examination, but was taken in the straw at 
yandom. But cultivation is subjected to so many 
accidents, that granting the possibility of such a rate 
of produce, we yet require facts toshew that 
at can be extensively realized, or even a near approxl- 
mation to it attained by judicious management. It 
hhas been before observed that a bunch of rice is rais- 
ed from six or seven seed plants. Bunches may be 
seen at this moment in Prevince Wellesley containing 
forty or even fifty stalks with an ear to each, and from 
six to ‘seven feet high ; and the average number of 
rice grains to ‘an ear has been found to be about 250; 
and 360 have been counted in a single ear. Yet. 
great fertility is often a negative advantage, when not 
accompanied by a disposition in a people to em- 
ploy the leisure conferred thereby on 2 large por- 
tion of its numbers, in procuring the luxuries and 
“conveniences of life, and when want of demand for 
these prevents its becoming a source of inci easing 
dis wealth; which last will be, of course, greatest, 
wiliere a high degree of fertility exists along with such 
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a distribution of the people as tal create the most 
effective demand for produce. . hte, Th 


These particulars have been -here stated more as 
subjects of natural history, than with any desire that 


they be considered by the agriculturist as other than ~ | 


detached facts, from which no general inferences 
ought as yet to be fairly drawn; but whieh are pers 
haps useful, as shewing that he has not, in all pros 


bability, called forth the whole latent ¢apabilities of - 


the soil, or devised expedients to prevent the fertility; 
even already developed, from being nis eased by eX 
traneous circumstances. 

There are strong reasons for su pposing that no sa 
provements will ever be followed by a much higher 
degree of productiveness than that which is exhibited 


by the most fertile land when jirst thoroughly rescued _ 


from primeval forest. Unless the increase of produce 
were to be considerable, it would not, it is plain, be 
worth the while to go to the expense of improving, 
Hence, some of the best land, which has been ups 
wards of fifteen years under annual cultivation, couti- 
nues to yield such heavy crops that the owuers or 
farmers do not find it requisite to give it any other 
than the usual dressing by plough and harrow. 

It is only to inferior soils that improved modes will 
apply with a certainty of corresponding profits. 

Had the soil here been poor, it would still have 
been cultivated through necessity, if not choice; but 
there would have been few or no rents, nor any surplus 
produce or surplus capital. Still the population 
would have advanced so long as land remained to 
give away ; but it would have been little better than 
a pauper one. ~ If the best land here should be found 
‘ineapable of being profitably improved, the rents on 


it will of course not rise, ‘unless the a of la- — 


-bour and stock fall, or the | price of produce 
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rise; of these three contingegties happen at once. 
Rice-land, even of the best quality, depends for its 
fertility here on a sufficient. fall of rain, on drainage, 
Wistancé from jungle, rs -and other ap- 
pliances. 5 LG 
"The number of ears sot grain, however, are not exact 
indexes of: the produce. Thus, 113 ears of tlie rice 
called MayangSrati gave one English quart and 13 
ounces by measuré, of paddie; while 193 ears of the 
sort called Biyong only gave 1 quart 4 ounces: again, 
476 earsof Pattet rice gave 1 quart 4 ounces, while 
196 ears of the kind named Mayang Pinang yielded 
i quart 4 ounces. 
- But if improvements do not increase the produce 
on the best lands, they will assuredly do so on all 
others in cultivation, until a regular and known gra- 
dation of soils, rents and profits is established ; and 
ifthe former cannot be improved, which is by no means 
here asserted, they can, at least, be prevested frou 
deteriorating. 
_ Fortunately, the poor soils compose but a small part 
ef the whole, and the very worst description, except- 
ing what is absolutely sterile, may, by judicious ma- 
_ nagement, yield a return, at least for labor, if nota 
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oe < ¢ In fact, the present. profits of ordinary husbandry 

Rees sa, ee here lave, owing to the bounty of nature, chiefly re- 

Bets he - saleable into. the price of labor engaged on the 

“a * ete; and at the rate at which a ryot can live, he can 
ita, even. from “poor dand, a return ample wher 


y  etmpaned with the labor bestowed on it. But as be- 
[ i lle i: dare remarked, this arises from bis not being entirely 
| a depen dauit on rice caltivation. 

. Were profits and rents, to be estimated at the rate 
of Wages absolutely nequired to maintain the popula- 
tion, stationwry, there can be little doubt, on,eferring 
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to foregoing estimates, that these profits and rents 
would be much higher than has been here allowed. 
But fortunately, from the demand for: labor being 
considerable, and resources being at hand to conn- 


teract any relaxation in the intensity of that demand, | 


the rate of wages is such as to admit of a surplus for 
conveniences; and if the labourer would not relax his 
eflorts, but save when he might, then labor would 
rise, because competition would be diminished. 
It would not be advantageous to the State, to the 
actuah proprietor holding under it, or to the cultiva- 
tor, were the latter to take poor land for a long period, 
or even for a moderate one, at an unyvariable or fixed 
rate. In either case he would not improve the land, 


and would probably leave it in such a condition that 


it would yield no rent. 

It is in favor of the supposition that poor Jand will 
rise in the seale of productiveness, and in value, that 
the price of the instruments of agriculture or stock, 
and the quantity of additional labor required for im- 
provements on if, do not pereeptibly exceed what are 
wanted for the cultivation of land of medinm fertility. 
The chief increase of expense will arise from manur- 
ing. So that if wages should fall at the same time, 
a rent will necessarily be separated. Thus it should 
seem, that with a very trifling additional expense, 
poor lands will be cultivated without materially, if at 
all, affecting the rents or profits on good land ; but 
while produce continues to increase on good land 
susceptible of improvement, the rents may not be 
actually proportioned thereto, although the landlord 
will, without doubt, if prudent, be able to obfain a 
larger share of the produce, than he before had. 

Descending from the highest to the lowest descrip. 
tion of riee land and assuzaing that the average rate 


of money-rent for the best land is 4 Spanish dollars an 
S 
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orlong, dr about one-sixth of the gross produce value; 
and that in kind, two conchas, or actually one-half of 
the produce; we shal] have the following scale :— 
Ist. . 
LAND OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION ;—MONEY-RENT, &c. 
" SPANIGH DOLLARS. 

1. Owner’s, or landlord’s, share according 

to present custom in money, per orlong, 

including quit-rent......--..¢-s4+- 4 
2. Tenant or cultivator .... 1... see. 12 
8. Labor and stock ...+.--.2. scosee 8 


Sp. Drs. .24 
RENT IN KIND, .&c. 
GUNTANGS OF PADULE. 


4. Owner’s or Jandlord’s share, at pawah, i.e. 


one-half the produce, that being the 
standing crop on the ground, which 


he has to cut and carry away ....-- 320 
9. Tenant’s share 9... 2.2 e see eee eeee 107 
3. Laborandstock...<.....00..eeeee- 213 

Guntangs 640 
2nd. 


LAND OF MEDIUM QUALITY ;—MONEY-RENT, &c. 
SPANISH DOLLARE. 


1. Owner’s or landlord’s share, and as above 3 


DF Pendant a Bares oes occ ise cesses Pete 7 
SE alion Bid BtOCK: 2s. veces secceeee § 
| 18 


RENT IN KIND, &c. 
GUNTANGS PADDIE, 


¥, Owner’s or landlord’s share, and as above 240 


9. Tenait’s Share........ +0. ees 27 
8° ahor sed Mosk. é cl osee odie Fede 213 
| Guntangs 480 


Sid. ti Maphyio 
THIRD-RATE LAND;-—MONEY RENT, &c, 

. SPANISH DOLLASS, 
Owner’s or landlord’s share, or as above. 2 
Tenant’s share ......... ngs ad with e 2 
Labor and stock. «x-cercegerecteeers 8 


Spanish dollars 12 


RENT IN KIND, &c, 
: GUPTANGS PADDIE. 


Owner's or landlord’s share .....<+se56 160 


Tenant’s share, none,...--2.++eee0: ate 
Labor and stock ....4..ccenccecseres 160 
Guntangs 320 
Ath. Lies 
POOR LAND. 


Labor at 10 pice per day and stock &c., Drs. 8 


Return in Produce..........,.Guntangs 200 

Scarcely repaying the outlay, 

But as hefore observed, poverty or other reasons 
will induce ryots to value their awn Tabor at a much 
lower rate, when employed on their own, account, 
than when sold ‘to another, so that it might be diffi- 
eult to. fix the exact limit where cultivation would, 
cease. 

By the Malayan method on which the above scale 
is grounded, we have a rate of rent in hind, and. 
profits combined, which it is believed uo land can 
yield in England. 

In some eases the landlord gives a nal, or the tenth 
part of a econcha, about half a dollar’s value, to, the 
cultivator, who then clears and plants. The young 
crop is then fmarked ont into two equal portions, 
Each party takes one, and each watches his awn, 
cuts the crop and houses it. 
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By this method the landlord may perhaps obtain a 
little more than one-third of the gross produce value. 
At other times the landlord gives an advance of 
four or five guntangs for seed to the cultivator on 
whom devolves all the charges of cultivation ; when 
the crop becomes ripe it is equally divided while 
standing on the field, and each party cuts and carries 
away his own half. 
The risks of caltivation are the chief causes of such 
differences in the money-rents and rents in kind. It 
is probable that these risks being diminished by im- 
proved management, the landlord will be able to get 
" more, and that his share will bear an increasing pro- 
portion to the whole produce. 

It is possible that land which yields only 100 gun- 
tangs will be cultivated. But this does not prove 
that the necessary price ought not to be higher than 
the amount of labor bestowed to obtain this quantity, 
any more than that the price of potatoes over Great 
Britain should be regulated by the rate at which an 
Irish peasant cap afford to cultivate them. 

The cost of raising two hundred guntangs of pad- 
die on one orlong of poor land, together with that of 
transporting it to market, will be found pretty nearly 
to coincide with its average bazar price ; although 
the lalier is not the effect of the former, but acciden- 
tal, and is constantly liable to variation. 

It has been before observed that the present ave- 
rage interest on capital sunk on gootl rice-land is 
about 29 per cent. received as rent, in money. But 
it is clear, from the rates above given of rents in kind, 
that many a cultivating landlord may now actually 
receive on the best lands in favorable seasons'as much 
as 80 per cent. clear profit ; while on the third rate 
Jand he may realize 30 per cent. ; and that his rent 
in kind, should he not cultivate, will, in the first 
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instance, give him 60,.and in the latter case only the 
same, 30 per cent. 

‘ These rates are not, exeept in the above item of 
80 per cent., higher than have been known in Great 
Britain, where even 60 per cent. has been realized 
under very favorable circumstances ; although it 
cannot fail to be remembered, that in the latter case 
the capital embarked is much larger than that em- 
ployed on‘ rice cultivation, which is aS yel a mere 


trifle, and entails no Joss to a tenant at the end ofa | 


lease + but here a medium of 40 per cent. might be 
assumed so long as landlords could get one-half of the 
crop and seasons proved favorable. 

A landlord here should not say that he onght to 
have any fixed proportion of the produce as bis rent; 
for that last will only be the part or share which he 
ean obtain under existing circu mstances, so that, tak- 
ing due care his tenant does not injure the land, he 
cannot further help himself against any slackness in 
competition, unless he farms the land himself, with all 
its attendant vexations. 

To realize the rents in kind above stated, a land- 
lord must consent to run all risks with a tenant, in- 
¢luding those of his death or failure to cultivate, and 


be prepared to guard against fraud, which, unless he © 


resides ov the spot, may swallow np a large part of 
the rent. 

The terms on which leases or grants for 20 years 
are now given by Government for waste rice-land, are 
9 moderate that very considerable scope is allowed 
for realizing profits, and the Chinese have even cm- 
barked on the cultivation; for, as before observe.|. the 
ultimatum proposed as yet, after a sufficient nuniher 
of years allowed for recovery, of eapital expended, will 
not exceed one-half of the rent avtually now received 
by independent land-holders for the best soil, Tag 
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Chinese, and perhaps the other classes too will in va- 
rious ways bring the surplus te contribute to the 
pitblic prosperity and revenue. 

The Chinese are so systematic, that next to Euro- 
pean skill, their labors may be expected to bear the 
stamp of judicious innovations in cultivating. 

In sucha new country, landlords will consult their 
own interest best by leasing their newly-cleared lauds 
for a few years at first, at progressive rates of rent, 
the last year’s rent being caleulated at a rate some- 
what less than they might, in a sanguine mood, expect. 

The present custom with land-owners is to grant 
annual leases (with a few exceptions) which not only 
checks improvement and lowers profits and rents, 
but if the land be not very rich, fends decidedly to 
deteriorate it ; for the tenant cannot afford to embark 
any capital or stock in the cultivation, and therefore 
makes the most he can with the least possible outlay 
of capital and labour. 

» The landlord must, in the end, be fully reimbursed 
for his relinquishment of high profits for several 
years after the first occupation to his tenant, provid- 
the land is capable of being improved so as to yield 
them; for these high profits will entice capital, which, 


_ when once fairly sunk on the land cannot be removed, 


leaving the landlord a greater gainer. 

In some parts of China the owner gets 60 per cent. 
of the produce, the rate of wages being about 8 cents 
of a dollar. Two crops are taken and each individu. 
al bunch of rice is manured during its growth. The 
labourer occasionally gets 50 chee or brass coins (1050 
nearly to one Spanish dollar) and his food as daily 
wages. The Chinese assert that, in this way, an or- 
long would yield 1 coyan and 160 guntangs of paddie, 

Rents in England are averaged at one-fifth of the 
gross produce. The average money-rent here at pre- 
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gent for all land, agreeably to the statements which 


have been before given, is nearly one-fith. But it is 
believed that the rate of profits in the latter in- 
instance is much higher than in the former. But the 
tenant and his family are also the labourers; so that 
he, with some items of expense deducted, actually re- 
ceives all but ike rent. 

But Adam Smith has laid down, that a larger pro- 
portion of produce should go to the landlord in rice 
than m corn, meaning, wheat countries, owing to the 
difference in the cost of cultivating each. 

in this paper, rice has been considered as corn, for 
what are we to understand by that term but the 
indigenous grain food of any particular country? 

It is not desirable that very large capitals should 
be here invested in grain land by a few individuals, 
as, from the limited extent of territory, this might be- 
come a sort of monopoly ; and because, if carriéd be- 
yond a certain point, consumption will be checked 
and population retarded: nor can it be desirable 
that too minute a subdivision should take effect so as 
to place land in the hands of those who cannot afford 
to improve it; But in other kinds of land the more 
capital which can be embarked the greater will be 
the stimulus to industry and to population, and the 
greater the benefit to the State and to society. 

As. matters now rest, the lessee for a period of 
five years of cultivated land might easily recover his 
capital as well as profifs, provided the rent was mo- 
derate ; yet the landlord would reap in the end the 
benefit of this eapital in as full a manner as if it had 
not been withdrawn. In fact, it would remain with 
the Jand. 5 

it is plain that in a lease for a much longer period 
than five years, say for 20 years, the tenant might, 
without any considerable outlay of capital, and by an 
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increase of prices without an increase of wages, derive 


an enormous profit, and tle landlord none. 


Bat the granting of short leases of two or three 


‘years, although it gives all that the land under 


the actual coudition of produce, prices and competiti- 
on can vield as rent, is, in effect, only killing the 
“goldcti goose”? and shutting one’s eyes to whrat it 
woulkd Jay if carefully tended, 

Tt has been stated in the account of the value of 
grain-land that the price’ had risen, and in some in- 
stances had been doubled: but the actual number of 
Year.” purchase of land ought net heve to be estimat- 
ed by its price; for, as generally elsewhere, it depends 
on the supply of capital. But the actual price has 
also heen most materially enlianced by the construct- 
ing of new roads, without which, from the difficulty 
of emveying the surples produce toa market, profits 
and rent must fall and eultivation be checked. But 
such has been the rapid spread of cultivation that 
sererul fully-peopled tracts are still in a manner inac- 
cessible to pedestrians and only to be crossed on 
Cleplauts for six months in the year; prices 
therefore are here low and produce costs so much to 
briny to market and is so insecure, that rents are pre- 
carious > these wants, new roads will in time, it ts 
hoped, fully meet. The sudden rise here has not been 
owirg therefore to increased produciiveness m the 
soil, to higher prices of produce, or to a fall in the 
Wages of labor; but merely to the fact that individuals, 
having small capitals which the state of trade deterred 
them from risking iu it, found it safest to invest the 
same in fand. Ifthe landlord were to take one-third 
of the gross produce, then the average number of years’ 
purchase; if so estimated, of good erain or rice land 
would be about six veurs; and for the best land five 
years ; reference being here had to recent sales. 
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_ The agriculturist here will probably lay out part 
of his acchinulations uuder all cireumstances.in buay- 
ing laud; but if more than 30 per cent. can be safely 
and quickly had in trade, it is obvious that mereantile 
capital will not be largely embarkedinit, | 


_ The estimated yalue of the whole grain produce | 


will be more particularly noticed in. the sequel, 


Three of the chief elements of the prosperity ofa . 
community have been already developed in our small 


agricultural one, an increase of capital, an increase 
of prodace, and an increase of population. Those 
yet wanted are a more favorable modification of the 
moral, and developement of the intellectual faculties, 
by which last, wealth is chiefly created by the stimus 
lus knowledge gives to industry ; also high market 
rates of produce, and a more liberal system of culti+ 
vation. It is more to this last, than to any increase 
of population or fall of prices of labor, thet we are fo 
look for a rise of rents beyond what they should now 
he with reference to profits, now derived by farmers, 
Surplus produce will probably for a while ontstrip 
population, and raise wages. The labourers of ene 
season will become the buyers of labor in the next, 
by oceupying Jand themselves ; at any rate they will 
be so many less iv the labor market, and this gradual 
drainon the labouring class will go on until all the grain 
land has been cultivated; and unless serious failures of 
crops take place, will inerease the price of wages. 

Competition will then probably depress the profits of 
dapital employed on the soil, and wages will full 
from the pressure of population on the means’ of subs 
sistence ; while rents will absorb more of the surplus 
of produce ever the bare costs of production than 
formerly ; » these being’ of course graduated according 
to the pope of fertility of the soil. | 
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By the time that rents have thus assumed a defi- 
nite and tangible shape, divested of the risks and in- 
conveniences now altending their realization, the 
Sarming land-owners will have risen ta the condition 
of Jandlords living on rents alone. But if, from the 
peculiar situation of this coast, the capital generated on 
the soil, or that derived from trade, or from 
the influx of substantial settlers, a larger number of 
cnitivators than there is at present, in proportion to the 
whole population, should be separated from the agri- 
cultural mass, then the above suppositious may not be 
verified. In such a population as ours is, hemmed 
within a narrow space, it is greatly to be wished that 
a fair proportion of consumers, or rather of persons 
employed in trade or in other pursuits, should accom- 
pany our increase of agriculturists, 


ts Land, in its natural state of tall primeval forests, as it 
| __ @xists here, cannot be said to yield any rent. But the 
, poorest land reclaimed from this jungle, although it 
} : may be incapable of being advantageously cultivated, 
. ; will yield a small rent as pasture for cattle. There is 


hardly any natural pasture; so rent is included in the 

price of all cattle, more or less. After harvest, the cattle 

; are generally allowed to range the stubble-fields, then 

. | dry, free of rent. Yet owners of poor land are. often 

glad to allow any one to occupy it on the mere condi- 

tion of keeping it clear of jungle, looking forward to 

the chance of its increasing in value, when land shall, 
have become scarce. 

The rent, therefore, which land might be supposed 
to yield on its natural state, but now yielding only 
200 eimtangs an orlong, cannot be taken into the ac- 
count. It cannot be expected that land less produc- 
tive than this will be cultivated at a money-rent un- 
less throngh necessity and the fall of wages, two alter- 
natives becoming every day more distant. But land. 
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down to that which will ouly now give 100 guntangs, 
may and probably will be, cultivated during such 
term as it may be given rent free, or perhaps after, 
at a small rent; because, estimating his labor as it 
suits his caprice, the ryet will repay himself for it in 
produce, will have the collateral advantages of a Jand- 
owner or settled farmer, before noticed, and have the 
chance of its rising in market.yalue by the applica- 
tion of new modes of cultivation to it, | 
That large importations of grains into this settle. 
ment, where labor other than agricultural can find 
but scanty employment, would, if that grain were to 
be gold at a price considerably below the average 
market price of grain grown here, and to be of a 
quality equal with, if not superior to this last, tend to 
throw out of cultivation, to a certain extent, such land 
as could not yield more than 200 guntangs of rice in 
the husk,—may be true. Yet, if we look to the trifling 
effects which large importations have already had 
in reducing prices, and to the inferior market worth 
of the greatest portion of these imports, compared with 
that of grain grown here, ng reasonable cause of alarm 
would seem to exist, As no country ig exempted from 
the evil of @ failure in its crops, go it is an advantage 
to have a resource yt hand even at the expense of di. 
minished profits, In 1808, there was a great scarcity 
in Keddah of rice, owing to the murrain amongst the. 
cattle ; and in 1822, there was another scarcity, In 
3824 and 1830 there were severe droughts. In a li- 
mited terrjtory like this, rice cannot be permanently 
in éxcess ta consunyption ; since, if cultivation did 
not halt sa g® merely to keep the population 
stationary, that surplus wauld, jo time, go to increase 
population and consumption, When cultivation has 
proceeded so far as. to leave a surplus over the con. 
Aumnption of the settlement, a thing which may happen 
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provided a a stifficiency of rice kuid still remains ‘unio. 
Peon but which cannot be ascertained until such 
*Jand (which is yet under forest) shall have been clear- 
“ell, and roads opened ‘across it; then unless the popula- 
“tion shall also have been in ah equal state of progres- 
: “sion, importations will cease, for the competition of 
~-gellers will tend to reduce prices. There is always'a 
- fall of price immediately after’a fall erop here, partly 
beeanse the poorer cultivators are more or less pressed 
to pay advances made before harvest by speculators, 
and partly because new rice is never in great request 
by immediate consumers, as it is -eonsidered unwhole- 
sotne. What the respective ‘cost of production is of 
‘Java, Tennasserim, and Acheen rice, at this moment, 
‘Thave no ready means of ascertaining. Placed here 
jn the order of their supposed market value, the ex- 
‘tenit to which they can compete in the Malayan market 
With this coast’s produce, or what is usuilly called Ked- 
dah rice, will, no doubt, depend onthat cost, in each case. | 
Keddah used formerly to export 2,000 coyans of rice. 
‘But the average importations from thence in 1820 were 
‘about 100 eoyans only of paddie, and 50 coyans rice. 
That country is now fast sinking into agricultaral in- 
‘significance, altliough for a while it will probably be 
amarket for our grain, to counterbalance the fall of 
ices here from importations from other countries. 
In the same year, the average ann ual supp! y of poul- 
was 80 000. ” 

45 is a theorem with some political economists, that 
ff the Tast land taken into cultivation be rich, capital 
will ‘be scarce and profits high. But this supposes 
ie an unlimited extent and ahaiee of land. Here the 
ee » Jast lands which have been taken under culture are 
of various degrees of fertility; yet capital sufficient for 

Me carrying cultivation rapidly on, is by no means searce, 
ai aud profits may be cousidered high. It is probable 
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that the territory ‘being limited, the last orlong which 
will be brought into cultivation will be as fertile as 
the first laud cultivated, and that then capital will be 
abandant’ and profits on capital and stock snaall. 
But this will be the effect of the Deputies hayiug 
tleh no more land to choose from. ; 

Iu a previous part of this Paper it has been shewn 
that the population, altho’ chiefly agriculiaral, is yet 


supplied with numerous other sources of gain than 


that derived from the soil. So long a& theseskeep 
open, and increasing cultivation draws more largely 
on the labouring class to supply the new ranks of 
farmers, the prive of labor will not fall below; bat 
probably rise considerably for a while, above its bao 
sent average rate. st 
Were these sources Cut off, which is a very’ sieges: 
pable sapiposition, the chances being in favor of an in. 
-erease to them, the labor market would be so glutted 
as to reilice the price of labor to the lowest possible 


aéale. ‘For these who now live comfortably, and even: 


“for patives Inxurieusly, on the ‘means. derived from 
these sources, in addition to the produce of their land, 


“would ‘be thrown for subsistence: sprain on that — 


produce. siete Ws 
It is during seed-time and harvest that Jabor is in 


‘greatest demand. But improvements in cultivation 
-yrould diminish the demand considerably. ‘Farmers 
all over the world have, at one period or other, -been 
obstinate, prejudiced or supine, and have but slowly 
and suspiciously followed in the tract-of improve. 

ment. If the pradence of a few ryois who have al- 
lowed themselves to be convinced of the superiority 
of the sitle over the ridggam will be generally: dmi- 
tated; this one improvement er saving alone, will ma- 
terially reduce the price of labor and add to: profits, 

for there a¥e no’ manufactures here safficieut to absorb 
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the eurplus labourers. The unproductive consumers 
here aye those classes variously engaged beyond the 
sphere of agriculture; but many of these pick up 
but a very moderate subsistence, and if labor was to 
rise, they would become day-lebourers. 

It is impossible that either the demand for or the 
suprily of labor can be equable, where the chief grain 
produce is rice ; and especially where artificial wants 
are not numerous. If crops be abundant, they will 
induee a less supply than before, of labor; if they fail, 
the supply will far exceed the demand. The will toem- 
ploy and the will to be employed will not always mect 
on equal terms. Asa taste for luxuries gains amongst 
the people, time will’ become of more value to them, 
capital will be more freely embarked on the soil, 
labor will fall, and profits rise. The natural price of 
Malayan labor here will probably be, in a great mea- 
autre, regulated by the actual demand for it inrice culti- 
vation, without reference to the market price of labor 
on the Island (to which place the Province labourers are 
averse to go, because they have to leave their families 
belind,) which last is dependent on the supply of 
Chinese and Chuliah labourers, ‘The owners of land 
of every class generally prefer Malay an Jabourers.in 
their rice-fields, 

But if the cultivation of Sugar, Indigo, Coffee and 
other valuable exportable produce were to increase 
greatly or even moderately beyond the present extent, 
aeonstant demand for labor would arise, and the labar 
bear a higher natural price, unless affected by external 
circumstances, until grain cultivation had reached its 
extreme limit, and population become in excess; when, 
should the market price of grain not rise, it would ne, 
cessarily fali,carrying along with it a portion of profits, 
but leaving thé rent untonched. 

As fecilities for the distribution and sub-division 
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of the land from the first existed, and still exist, the 
number of small proprietors who can do no more than 
support a family on the surplus produce, after paying 
quit-rent, will bear rather a large proportion to the 
more substantial land-owners. 

It is natural to suppose that the capital accumulat- 
ed by the latter, joined to the necessities of the former, 
will gradually swallow up these smaller yeomen, and 


reduce them to the class of tenants or labourers ; and ~ 


since capital will probably be then superabundant 
without the means of employing it further on new 
soil, the price of labor will necessarily retrograde. 

But it is possible that, before this can happén, in- 
creased civilization will have new channels for em- 
ploying the savings of the landlord and farmer. Hf 
however, this shoutd not be the ease, the population 
will be forced either to remain stationary oer to resort 
to emigration to get rid of its superfluous members. 

HARVEST, Foop, &c., 

Women are the principal reapers or rather pluck. 
ers of the grain-fields; but when the more expeditious 
way of reaping by the sickle is substituted, men wilt 
be most useful. At present, a very expert reaper 
can cut 50 gomeli ina day. <A gomeh is as many of 
the upper parts of the rice stalk, with ears attached, 
as may be grasped by one hand. Of this quantity 
the reaper never receives less than 10 per cent. and 


often more. But at this rate hé will get about 7# 


chupahs of paddie or 3} of rice, the value of whicl® 


will vary from 8 to 12 cents. A family of five per- 


sons, at an average of only 30 gomeh each daily, can, 
by unremitting labor during the two harvest months, 
at the above per centage, obtain rice enough for six 


montlis’ consumption, or ample food, by exchanging” 
a part of this, of the usual descriptions, for three” 


months, including ricé, Iv this case, labor might be 
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considered dear, and so it would be, lad the poorer 
labourer the option of constant work, | 

ws Malay 3 is (rugal in his diet. Fish is hischief seiial 
food, and he, seldom indulges ia buffalo flesh, except 
on anniversaries, marriages, . anid, other. pecasions of 
rejvicing, . But he is, nevertheless, of an extravagant 
turn, and fond of dress, He will subsist easily ona 
fare which a-Chinese, whose habits are afowser, would 
consider meagre and uansubstantial, But frugal as he 


_is, he never stints himself in. quantity; and could 


easily be undersold, in the labor market, by a Chuliah, 
provided the latter chose to make hia stomach the re- 
gulator of his demand for wages; for ao class of mea 
can here subsist on less than a Chuliah can; and it is 
this circumstance which makes him, excepting as a 
labourer, a useless subject, since his savings are rare- 
ly spént on the spot, but sent to his furnily i Lodia, 
while, Chinese and Malays a theirs liberally 
enough, i in whole or in part. 

lf the Malay would only tax bis si ln 
eapacity. to its utmost .extent, he might drive 
the Chinese quite out of the labor market, and that 
without -his actually performing the same quan- 
tity-of labour as the Chinese ; for the latter could! uot 
here long endure any further considerable diminution 
of his means of obtaining laxuries, as well as food. 

_ The price of Chinese labor has already fallen by one- 
fourth part below what it formerly was, owlug partly 
to the diminished capital in circulation, but chiefly to 
the competition of Chuliah and Malayan labor, The 
difference iu the physical strength of a Chinese and 
in that of a Maloy is less than than ihe moral distinc- 
tion existing betwixt the two.. At present the latter 
cannot be easily kept to steady aouthly labor, and 
generally prefers Jow wages paid, daily, to better 
wages paid monthly. His sarplus wages, if not 
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squandered in extravagance, chiefly go fo raise up 
a family, while those of the Chinese are remitted in 
whole or in part to China to support parents or near 
relatives, in doing which they rather comply with 
imperative custom, and are actuated by the dread 
of supernatural punishment denounced against those 
who neglect the shes than by any strong feeling 
of affection. 

- Although the Malay is, on the whole, frugal in his 
diet, yet the vvain, or farinaceous portion of it, is, of the 
Lest deseription, indigenous to the country he inhabits. 
Were he to be as easily satisfied as the African or na- 
tive of Sonth America, he might'subsist on maize and 
plantaias, here both abundant, and discard luxuries. 
Whatever might be the aburidance of other grain, 
rovis, and fruits, a seareity of rice would be by him 

¢ tridered in the light of a famine. 

In the scarcity whieh happeued several years ago, 
” wreat portion of the population subsisted on a mix- 
ture of vegetable substances; namely, maize 4 chu~ 
pahs, riee 1, arrow-root or sago 2; which afforded 
food for one day to 7 persons, bcing 3 cents of a dol- 
lar for eae. A higher rate of wages would not 
wreatly alter the food of the people, and a larger 
surplus for obtaining articles of convenience and com- 
merece, would remain, A European journeyman la- 
bourer might here be subsisted as follows 


CENTS. CENTS, 

Bread, 1} 1b. .... 10, or Rice........ 3 

PP IS SPR Fe a: RR A LS eS 5 

Diab WAI ses> > By. Bloar. sccvine ns 12 

A Win hore adie ine») Mer MAINE cao. B 20 bd 

Tea,Sugar,Sali&ec. 8. Tea, Sugar, Salt. 6 
r 31 


So that were he to receive 40 cents a day, the hight 
ast wages given to goutne) men Gliese carpenters, 
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“and which borders pretty closely on the rate of day- 
labor in England, he would have a yearly surplus for 
clothing, lodging, &c. of about 6 £ sterling. -A day-. 
labourer in England is able to earn about a peck of 
wheat, in good times, daily. An American help can 
earn two pecks. A common Chinese Jabourer here 
can easily enough earn one peck of rice, The peck of 
wheat is about the average value here of 22 cents, 
and the peck of rice about 172 or 18 cents, A Ma- 
lay can earn nearly half a peck of rice daily. In 
China, it is understood, the agricultural labourer cannot 
earn above 124 pecks of rice in a month, by daily and 
uninterrupied labour, . 

There can be no doubt that wheaten bread is a 
more nourishing substantial food than rice, and yet 
the latter is well adapted to the climate and people, 
and Europeans in the East often insensibly become 
greater consumers of rice than of wheat. 

_ But wheat requires to be ground, and made into 
bread before it becomes fitted for general consump- 
tion, while rice is used immediately after being clear- 
ed from the husk. 

- A reference to Europe prices will shew that a peck 
of wheat there will probably always purchase one- 
third more of other commodities than a perk of rice 
will here. 

Wheat. being thus a much more sabstantial food 
than-rice, it will exchange for much larger quantities 
of other commodities than rice will, But the differ- 
ence betwixt the price of a peck of wheat and a peck 
of rice *is about 4 cents only, and sometinies less, the 
dearness of wheat compared - with rice lytng if the 
cost of preparing it for food ; while rice, after the se- 
paration from the husk, requires no grinding and. 
baking to make it ready for use. — A cattie or one and 
a third Th. of fine flour costs 15 cents,.of coarse flour 2 
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to 8 cents. The same weight of rice costs 2 cents or 
nearly so, and a catty weight of rice-flour 6 cents. 
The prices fluctuate a ueis. eEhey are more or less 
than here stated. 

It is of consequence to notice another species of la- 
bor distinct from day-labor, and perhaps in some res- 
pects peculiar-to this country. In 1820, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Phillips, then Governor of Penang, by* humane 
and just regilations, paved the way for the speedy 
extinction of slavery. This was chiefly effected by 
taking, as a stepping-stone to the final object, the 
system then co-existitig with slavery, of selling service, 
—or the debtor-servant system, as itis here called. 
When at length slavery was abolished by Act of 
Parliament, the system alluded to remained under the 
wise restrictions which had been established, and it 
still continues to operate, but with diminished strength. 
Wherever a debt is incurred by which the debtor is 
bound to a certain service, the period of that service 
is fixed by the magistrate of the Jocality,agreeably to 
equity, and the debt, at the expiration of the period, is. 
totally cancelled. Formerly a man would bind him- 
self and his whole family to repay his debt. Now he 
has not the power to include the latter. No debtor. 
servant agreement, not signed and acknowledged be. 
fore a magistrate should be valid, and if the debtor. 
servant be a female, and her master should place her 
in his harem, she is saakeae rately release] fram her 
debt, 

Persons must have attained to the age of discretion’ 
before they can incur a debt of this kind, and nour 
parents or guardians can contract such in their names 
Debtor-servants, especially the men, as might be ex. 
pected, are indolent and improvident, and the worst of 
labourers; still the settlers, from long custom, do not. 
seem: yet quite seasible -of their inefficiency, 
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In a few cases, the women, as household servants, 
may be useful. The debt of a man and his wile 
sometimes exceeds £10, for repayment of which they 
can give no security but their labor, #0 thatthe risk 
of emploving such persons is great, Tlicge perple 
are also iuelived to theft, and their idle habits too 
often lead thent into companionship of desperate met, 
which ends in robbery. 

As a system of labor therefore, it isexpensive, dan- 
perous, and detnoralizing; it fusters idleueas, and re- 
presses honest ambition, || 

The value of such labor ean scarcely be prt on a 
par with that of convicts, and the sooner onshackled 

| jabor is solely resorted to, the mote speedy will be the 
| moral improvement of the lowest and poorest class, 
; whick alone is affected. The system seems Eareney 
ey dying a natural death, 
| If the hubor of a gang of 100 convirts, with the 
| | usval complement of overseers, was to be computed, 
| | and including only current charges, it eotld be easily 
| . shewn .that the quantity of labor which could be obs 
oe tuined from the freedahourer, at the same cost, would, 
| on the average, be somewhat mute than double that 
derived from them, 
| The difference arises partly from the difficulty in gets 
ting the convict to exert himself, and a good deal from 
the number of days deducted on which work is not 
| performed, such as Sundays, and native festivals;) also 
: deductions for sick in hospital, which are large when 
| j _poads are in progress through swamps and jungles. 
ey li'is only when free servants cannot be procured for 
' | certain menial employments of the lowest description, 
3 as is the ease here, that convicts will be employed by 
_ private ‘individuals, and even then the expense will ge- 
nerally equal,if not exceed, that of similar servents in In- 
dia, while the work wall be dem stitnctarly ertorroeh 
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The employment of convicts iu Province Welles- 
ley has been a great boon to the people, and has 
contributed most materially to the advance of cultiva- 
tion and to the increase of prices and rents, in the dis- 
tricts where they have been stationed. But 100 men, 
ull that can be yet spared from the Island,—-with 
all the drawbacks above stated, effet but lite ina 
year in an area of wpwards of 120 square miles ;. a 
whole dry-season being sometimes spent in driving a 
causeway over a. mile or two of deep morass, and a 
couple of menths in erecting a single bridge over a 


deep muddy ravine accessible to the tide. The po- 


pulation have frequently, in their idlest months, turned 
out with spirit to assist in felling the jungle in the 
line of a new road and iv filling up deep hollows, and 
are quite alive to the advantages of ¢ood roads. 

In treating of wages it may be proper pot to omit 
the consideration of the comparative value of the Pre- 
ciows Metals. 

| PRECIOUS METALS, 
‘These are here exchangeable for a mnch larger 
portion of labor than in Barope, because they will 
purchase five or six times the quantity of the ondina. 
ry food of the pevple, in the first instauce, than they 
will do m the latter. ? 

The difference in the value of gold betwixt the 
Straits and England may be, on an average, 7 per 
cent. in favor of the former, rating the buneal of gold 
here at 29 dollars value. But it eccasionally rises to 
82, whieh would balance Straits and Home prices, or 
nearly so. There are no silver mines known on ei 
ther shores of the Straits, which may serve to keep 
that metal at a higher value, comparatively, than gold, 
The market value of pure silver may be stated at 
about 12} dollars per ib. Gold is found pretty aban- 
dawtly throughout the greatest part of the volcanic 
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belt of the Eastern Archipelago, ‘including the Island 
‘of Sumatra, aud mines of it have, for a long period 
of years, been worked on the Malacca Peninsula. 
The following places in Sumatra yield gold : Lang- 
kat, Bulu China, Delhi, Kerdang, Kikag, Jambi and 
Acheen. In this latter portion of Sumatra, gold for- 
merly abounded more than it now seems to do; or 
perhaps the anarchy under which that country has, 
for many years, been labouring, has prevented the 
mines being worked. A good many years ago, as 
the Achinese relate, a lamp of native gold, weighing 
upwards of one cattie, rolled down from a hill, and/a 
mass of rich ore, weighing nearly a picul, was found at 
a place called Analabboo. 

The exportations of gold from Penang seldom 
exceed 20,000 drs. annually, but that from Singapore 
is greater. 

M. De La Loubere observed, in his History of Siam, 
that no vein of gold or of silver had been found in 
that country which had repaid the costs of mining. 

A mine was opened, many years ago, at a place 
called Khoan Thang Sook, lying on the western shore 
of the gulf of Siam. But the supply is precarious 
and would appear to be expeusively obtained. In 
1805, the emperor of Siam sent 2,000 men, during 
the dry season, to get a supply of gold from this 
mine for the purpose of gilding pagodas. By wash- 
ing the sand of a river and the soil on its banks, they, 
as it is stated by the Siamese themselves, procured 
40 catties weight of gold. The matrix appears to be 
a red earth. But we cannot judge of the cost of its 
production when forced Jabor was employed to ob- 
tain it. Mr.Crawfurd states, in his History of Siam, that 
the gold found on that coast is 19 carats fine. 

Gold mines exist in the country of Patani, lying - 
within thirty miles of our frontier here, They have 
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been abandoned since the ‘Siamese got firm hold of 
that country. In Pahang, further down the Peninsn- 


la, there are about 690 Chinese who miue for gold, ° 
which is said to be sembilan mootoo, or of the’ 
ninth touch. It is sold on the spot at about 24 drs. 
the buncal. In favorable spots it ts alledged that a’ 


man can obtain a dollar’s worth of gold here in one 


day. There are 400 Chinese at the Tringanoo gold. 
mines where the gold is reported of the 7th touch,’ 


and 800 in the petty state of Calentan where the gold 
is of equal fineness. There is also a good mine near 


Mount Ophir, east of Malacca, which is worked by” 


Chinese, and there is no doubt that gold exists in the. 
mountain Gunong Cherrie, which terminates our 
landscape to the northward, with such a magnificent 
effect. In fact, it can scarcely he doubted that this 
metal is very largely and widely diffused over this 
Peninsula and the Eastern Islands. It is also dissemi- 
nated thro’ the tin ore which pervades more or less the” 
whole primary formations of the same track. Even: 
with the Chinese, the following up of a vein isa thing 
never perhaps attempted ; their operations depend 
chiefly om muscular force, and shafts are abandoned 
when their water-wheel- ceases to drain off the water, 
Lateral shafts are hardly known. | | 
The Malays collect gold dust by washing the sand 


of rivers. "Thus, it would appear, that if the price of. 


gold was to be regulated by the labor or.cost of min. 
ing it, we should arrive at no satisfactory conclusion, 
since the return which might encourage a Malay, 
would discourage a Chinese, and as the Chinese by 
greater skill and industry can afford to keep up the 
price while the Malay will be glad of a smaller profit. 

Besides, the cost of gold as a mere article of com- 
merce,—whieh it is in the Straits, where there is no 
gold currency,—would not, under any cireunistance:? 
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be entirely regulated by such costs of production, 
The mines lie in the midst of mountains and in tracts, 
thé inhabitants of which lave little intercourse wiih 
the coast. So that the gold will be, as it has always 
been, monopolilized by native chiefs and traders, the 
moment it is out of the mine. Phe Mount Ophir 
gold, from a specimen of ore sent here several years 
sitice, appears to run in veins through quartz, aud a8 
this quartz itself exists principally in the state of 
beoad veins in the primary rocks, we may have some 
idea of the perhaps inexhaustible quantity of that metal 
in the regions adverted to. Demand, after all, must 
fix the price of gold, and as this has fluctuated greatly, 
the number of miners have diminished considerably 
within the past few year's, if the information of the 
Chinese ie be depended ou, 
DRY LAND, 

Dry ee of land, not periodically flooded, here 

being as yet but little available for grain produce, its 


‘value and that of what ean be raised on it eannot be 


submitted to any known rules. The varying quiek« 
ness of returns, owing to the nature of the produce 
raised, aud frequently the still more fluctuating mature 
of the deinand for that produce, render the cultivation 
of dry land more or less inappreciable by any standard 
of cost and prices founded on the mere price of lulor. 
Although the prive of labor for raising many expor- 
table sorts of produce will, to a Certain éxtent, affect 
profits, yet the latter must essentially depend ot: the 
ivtensity of demand for them, Labor will enter into 
the price of some df these, but in mavy it will hardly 
appear ; while the demand is great. High or low 


' Wages, in such instances, aré not the éansés of high or 


low prices: but high prices will admit of high wages 
being given, while low prices will probalily prevent 
wapes being given at all, In some commodities 
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the valuable spices for instance,—-prices would per- 
haps be the same even if rent were not to be paid, 
because they are, in a great measure, natural mo- 
nopolies, 

While the rent of rice-land depends greatly on the 
produce, that of dry dand will be regulated prin- 
pally by the situation of the latter. Coffee, spices, 
or sugar are not absolutely necessary to support life, 


They might be dispensed with altogether without — 


endangering man’s existence. The demand for them 
will always, therefore, be the cause of their price, and 
so it will be of rent, 

It has been shewn before, that as yet, the rent here 
of valuable produce, such as of spices, cocoanuls, &c.. 
bears an unequal proportion to the original outlay 
of capital, so as often to induce the proprietors to 
manage their own estates, This arises from want of 
competition and capital, from ignorance of the mode 
of managing the different kinds of cultivation, and in 
some degree, from the Svetuating nature of prices 
and risks m general, 

It is quite clear that, until the capital originally ex- 
pened on valuable dry cultivation, with the customa- 
ry profits thereon, has been recovered, there can pro- 
perly be neither rents yor profits, the apparent profits 
heing only interest on the capital ; and that, if the 
demand will not suffice to return this capital, and 
a fair addition beyond that, the pursuit must cease. 
The risks sometimes are great, even when the person 
running them is the actual landlord, and would he 
increased were he only to be a tenant, 

Supposing, for instance, that a eecoanut or spice 
planter were to take dry land on a 20 years’ lease ; 
one-third of that period will have passed before re- 
turns to any amount come in; and how many years 
beyond this will suffice to FED the original and cur- 
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rent outlay and interest,—deducting the produce he 
may obtain,—must quite depend on demand and the 
thousand circumstances which affect it; while every 
year reduces the exchangeable value of the tenure, 
until it looses nearly all value in exchange from the 
uncertainty of the future after the expiration of the 
lease. The cultivation of sugar and indigo, with 
some other produce, which, like these, yield quicker 
returns, are not so much within the scope of these 
remarks, ° 

In Europe, it is dry land, excepting where rice 1s 
partially cultivated, which yields the chief food for 
the people. Here, the distinction betwixt the dry and 
the flooded is so marked, that unless we were to sup- 
pose it possible that an insuperable bar could be op- 
posed to emigration, causing a resort to inferior kinds 
of food to be only obtainable by a double portion of 
labor on dry land, and thus doubling population 
without an inerease of surplus.—if indeed any such 
surplus produce could then exist——we should be con- 
strained to admit that, in so far as regards dry land 
here, the population on it can never press againsc the 
means of subsistence. The value of dry land is 
therefore greatly inferior to wet land, in regard to the 
respective powers of each to yield the mere necessary 
food of the people, and as it is such food or-produce 
alone which can be expected to maintain a pretty 
equable exchangeable value in the market, whatever 
may have been the cost of raising it, so the elements 
by which that produce, its value, the ‘profits on it, 
aud rents are estimated, are totally distinct from those 
which, with a few exceptions only, regulate the 
prices, rents, and profits of dry land produce, that 
last not being produce absolutely necessary to the 
existence of man. Under the above view, it would 
appear that there is little probability of much of the 
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remaining waste dry land on Penang and the territory 
opposite, being speedily and permanently cultivated 
wiihout the aid of European, or, at the least, of Chi- 
_ hese capital and skill. 

. This reasoning, as regards the Island, is strengthen- 
ed by the fact already noted in the description of value 
produce in the first part of this Paper, that cultiva- 
tion of dry land on it was more advanced thirty years 


ago than it is at this day, although it now bids fair 


to retrace its steps with accelerated velocity. 

Any person desirous of cultivating land in Pro- 
vince Wellesley is required, in the first instance, to 
apply to the Collector there. A native land-measurer 
then proceeds, with the applicant, to examine the 
ground. If this be under forest, a rough estimate 
ofthe boundaries is made, and the applicant returns 
ty the Collector’s office where his name is registered, 
Ife also receives a. written permit to clear and culti. 
vate,—a period of from one to fiye years being al- 


lowed, according to the nature and situation of the 


land, free of rent. When the ground has been clear- 
ed and cultivate.l, a correct survey is made, and a 
lease is issued, at a rent, or a quit-rent, of from 
one up to four sicca rupees an orlong—the present 
ultimatum for arable land, 

JAGONG OR INDIAN CORN, 

This grain is cultivated’ both on the Island and 
opposite coast, but the greatest quantities on the 
latter. Newly-cleared lands are preferred for it, in 
order to save the trouble and expense of manuring, and 
as it is a rapt exhauster of the soil. The Malays 
generally intermingle it with the dry rice and pulse 
cultivation, They are not partial to it as a food, and 
consider it far inferior to rice, When they do eat it 
in grain it is merely a3 an accidental addition to their 
cominon fare, or as as 4 cheap substitute for it, when 
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they happen to be out of pocket. Yet how many 
millions in Africa, and even in the Americas are sub- 
sisted on this food ! 

Jagong is sdwii in the nionths of April, May, and 
June, and sonictimes at othet times.~ One sort, the 
Jagong ringan, ripens in three months, and the Ja- 
gong batta in four months, The latter is the most 
productive, and therefore preferred. 

If one orlong were to be sown with Indian corn 
alone, it would contain 1,600 plants. 

‘About three seeds are sown in each hole. The . 
holes are made with a stick, and are about 2 inches 
deep. The seed produces a bush or bunch of four or 
five stalks to ed¢h hole, and each bunch yields about 


eight heads of the grain, and will sell, on the spot, 


foi about 10 or 12 cents the hundred when plentiful, 
being from about 13 to 15 Sp, dis. for one orlong’s 
produce, One hiindred heads yield nearly one and 
two-thirds guntangs of grain, The profit, deducting 
about eight dollars for clearing new land, for seed, and 
planting, will he, therefore, from about 6 drs. to7 drs. 
an orlong. Ifland was to be cropped the second year, 
and the lalang had grown up in the interim, it is 
doubtful if any profit could be made. Indian corn 
is considered good food for horses in South America, 
but it is not here put to ahy very specific use by Eu- 
ropeans, 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 
~~ 
PESULTORY REMARKS. 

Te cultivator, when the fallow season arrives, 
directs his attention to other modes of gains. He 
may hunt the elephant for its ivory, and the rhi- 
noceros for its horn and hide :—he may turn birder, 
and ensnare wild-fowl which abound in the jungles, 
from the quail and partridge, up to the sea-fowl and 
argus pheasant. The catching and preserving the 
skins with the feathers on, of the larger kinds of king- 
fishers is often a lucrative employment. These skins 
nite exported to China, where they are used for em. 
broidering dresses. The value of good skins here is 
about forty dollars the hundred, The Tennas- 
serim birds are, it is said, preserved better than these 
here, The birder, having caught a burong pukaka, 


or king-fisher, puts it into a cage furnished with a. 


trap-door, or merely ties it by the leg to a peg. A 
thin net is suspended over the bird, which soon be. 
gins to utter the discordant scream peculiar to it. 
This attracts other king-fishers, and as these succes- 
sively attack the caged bird, they are entrapped. 
The birder, whenever a new bird is caught, substi- 
tutes it for the preceding one, because it makes a 
greater noise. 

The ryot, in the interval alluded to, as also in that 
betwixt harvest and seed-time, and seed-time and 
harvest, often turns wood-cutter and floats down the 
Prye and other rivers, from the forests of the interior, 
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large rafts of bamboo, and timber for house and 
boat-building, with spars for vessels. These spars 
average about 60 feet in length by 12 in girth. Some 
even exceed 72 feet long by 18 feet in girth ; and 
these sell, each, for about sixty Spanish dollars. <A 
kayoo-krangi-wood rudder for a junk of five or 
six hundred tons burden costs, in its rough state, 
about one hundred Spanish dollars. The varieties 

of wood found in the forests of Penang and the oppo- 
site coast will be enumerated in a subsequent part 


- of this Work. The cutting and preparing of artaps 


for thatching” houses, and cajangs for affording tem- 
porary shelter to the crews of boats, affords employ- 
ment. to numbers. Dammer-resin, dammer oil, 
rattans and dragon’s blood, are sought for. af con- 
siderable risk from wild beasts. The eggs of the 
pinnioo, or sea-turtle, and of the toontong, or river 
turtle—which last are of an oval shape—are eagerly 
searched for and sold at the rate of half a dollar the — 
hundred. ‘The toontong’s eggs are less oily than the 
round eggs of the pinnioo. 

Many parties, consisting of from twenty to thirty 
men, each, proceed northward up the coast to the 
numerous rocky and picturesque islands where the 
sarang burong, or edible bird’s nest, is procureable. 
There they become sub-renters of one or more islands 
during the season, which lasts from December to the 
middle or end of March, | 

A large portion of these islands belong to the Bri- 
tish, by right of their possession of the Tenasserim 
provinces. The remainder appertain to the Siamese. 
Some of these nesters return with large profits ; 
but there is, too often, a considerable deal of litigation 
subsequent to their speculations, owing to the number 
of partners, the loans advanced by Chinese, and to the 
negligent way in which contracts are entered into, 
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The bird’s-nest-swallow is smaller and blacker 
than the common house-swallow. When robbed of 
her first nest, she-generally builds twice again at 
intervals of a month. The quality of the nest is-de- 
teriorated at each time, which is a proof, in addition 
to that derived from its anatomical stracture, that this 
bird is supplied with the glutinous substance, with 
which it builds its nest, from a secretion in its stomach. 

While the able-bodied members of a family are thus 
variously engaged, the women manage affairs at 


home, being assisted by the old men and children, ~ 


Independent of the employments just adverted to, 
our Malays engage in petty trading expeditions to 
Junk-ceylon and intermediate ports to the northward, 
and to Perak southward, and they ply a petty, but 
lucrative, bartering trade with the natives, and Chi- 
nese tin-miners of the interior of the Peninsula east- 
ward, to whom they find ready access by the rivers 
Mada, Prye and Krean, which flow by or in, and 
bound, Province Wellesley. 

Boat-building is a favorite employment with the 
men who remain at home; and in this they will pass 
a couple of hours a day. Some of these boats are 
beautiful models ; but as they have no keel and have 
rather sharp bows, they are only fitted to sail with a 
very fair wind, and row well. The bottom is fram- 
ed out of the trunk of a giyam or chinggei tree, both 
of which are very durable woods. The trunk, after 
being felled, is split aad opened outwards by means 
of fire. It is then reduced to the requisite thickness; 
over this a few planks are built, and these again are 
surmounted by a gunwale constructed with the cen. 
ire part of the koombar palm-leaf. A new boat of 
this kind, of about one coyan’s burden, costs about 30 


Spanish dollars. 
Although it is, in one sense, a fortunate thing for 
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the people that they have so many resources against 
idleness and bad seasons, there are also disadvantages. 
attending it. The prolonged absence of heads of 
families exposes the females to temptations, which 
their faulty education and the custom of the parties 
marrying at an early age, and often withont previous- 
ly having seen each other, do not always fit them 
to resist. Fidelity is, however, a more common vir- 
ine than might, under such a conditjon of society, 
have been looked for; and one of the reasons un- 
doubtedly is that, although perhaps equally jealous 
as an Indian husband can be, the Malay does not 
immure bis wife or deny her the privilege of going 
abroad, or conversing with his sex, 

But if thus tolerant, he feels too, in a degree pro- 
portionate to the abuse of his indulgence, and fre- 
quently resents that abuse by killing the offending 
parties. Such acts should be viewed with reference 
to the education of the Malays, and especially of 
those who were born beyond the British territory. 
The respéctable Malay 1s highly sensitive to slights 


~ and premeditated insult, and he fancies, perhaps 


rightly, that no law can compensate the jnjury sus- 
tained. His feelings are, therefore, but too apt to 
lead him not merely to a criminal, but absurdly eri- 
minal excess, Thus it has sometimes happened that 
a Malayan couple, having been formally separated by 
mutual consent and by order of the tnan khalie, or 
nitive judge of matters of caste, and the woman hav- 
ing married another man, the first husband has mur- 
dered both him and her. In such a ease, it is proba- 
ble that he had his suspicions of her former infidelity 
confirmed. Under Malayan rule, murder, unless 
coupled with treason, bas generally its expiatory 
price, and can, without much danger, be perpetrated 
by a rich man, A native of India will, on the con- 
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trary sometimes kill himself to avenge a similar 
wrong, He imprecates his blood to Jie on the head 
of the offenders. Jf they be of a similar creed with 
himself, he is avenged in the terror the sais 
inspires, rey 
* Notwithstanding the vices, piracies, and faults 
which have been attributed to Malays, but in far teo 
sweeping a manner, and when trae to any considera+ 
ble extent, only so of isolated classes existing under . 
circumstances favorable to the unchecked expansion 
of evil passions, there is in their character a some- 
thing, as the late Sir S. Rafiies has expressed it, “con. 
genial to British minds,’? and which certainly, with 
that due tolerance of their habits and prejudices, 
which it is not difficult to extend towards them, 
leaves a more favorable impression than that received 
by an intercourse with the better cultivated, but 
more crafty and fawning natives of India. 

The most settled ryots. cultivate tobaceo and in- 
digo—chiefly in December, January*and the sue- 
ceeding dry months. The owners of cocoanut and 
areca and betel gardens find sufficient occupation 
in collecting their produce and selling it. A few 
find work as day-labourers at from eight to ten 
cents a day, most frequently the latter. Ten cents 
may be of the average value of 53 pence, which is 
very nearly the lowest rate of labour in Ireland. 

During a great portion of the year, the rice-fields, 
ditebes, and water-courses swarm with fish—chiefly 
the ikan haroosan, or kaboose. Men, women and 
children are then rarely seen without their fishing 
rods, as before described. The bait isa dead frog, 
which is made to play on the surface of the water, 
and a bey of six or seven years of age may 
be seen landing a fish of several pounds in weight. 
This occupation or ae Amusement, is an idle 
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one forthe men. A man can hardly eateh more than 
four or five cents’ worth of fish ina day, when suc- 
eessful. The fish sells for about 2 cents per pound. 
The Malays strike the porpoise or Toma, and the 
paree, ray or skate, with an iren harpoon to which 
& long coil of rope is attached. The porpoise is 
chased duting the day ; but the skate is harpooned 
at night, being attracted to the boats by the light of 
torches. The skate here sometimes attains to the 
size of six feet in diameter. Those of three or four 
feet in diameter are common. As they come close 


np to the surface, they are easily struck. When the 


barb has been driven into the fish, and the shaft has 
separated from it, the skate dives with considerable 
velocity ; and if large, it may be secured after about 
an hour’s labour. There is a small species of whale 
whieh frequents the harbour at intervals. The Ma- 


lays call it than powh. Large quantities of smaller 


fish are caught in the rivers by placiig torches near 
the water. ‘Pht boat has a netting on one side. 

It is perhaps to the use, as food, of the shark, the 
large skate, and other coarse sorts of fish, that we 
may attribute the modified leuce, and other cutane- 
ous diseases, with which the lower orders of the po- 


pulation are lamentably afflicted. The first-mention- — 
ed disorder seems to become hereditary, For the- 


gratificution of iehthyologists, I will enamerate the 
kinds of fish which are here sold in the bazars, or 
found in the Malayan weirs, or the large dragsnets: 


of the Chinese. 
POISONOUS FISHES. 


Paree hubbas—electr ical ciate, 
Paree kalawar—fasciated ray. 
Paree hubbas linchin—torpedo ray. 
Yoo tokay—Zebra shark. 
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the characteristics of the “European angler.” 


Ikan hoocking—a fish which seems to possess _ 
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6. Thanx krappoo—tlt will kill a man; aecenis to 
be the marbled angler. a 
7. Buntal humbong—~pyramidal horned ttunk fish. 
8. Buntal panjang—the snouted horned trank 
fish. ; 
9. Guddimi—the remora. This fishy is deemed va 
by the Malays to be a powerful manure for fruiftrees, 4 
10. Kachang hachang—~a sort of mackrel. 
11. Vallang raya—the Madagascar mackrel. ; 
12. Tudong priyoothe southern trachiehthys. — pore 
13. Giritang — merra belceentins, or rufous | ahruhs 
ach apis Sites poisonous. 
‘14. Ketang—The cheetodonvery poisonotis ; 
there are three species. — is r) 
Fishing-stakes afford nearly exelusive employment 
to numbers of Chinese and Malays. They are fun 
out from the beuch, or placed on sand-banks, and wre | 
shoals. A large one costs about from 80 to 100 dole ao 
lars. Penang is cheaply and plentifully supplied “ge 
with fish. Having warned the stranger against the 
unwholesome kinds, it will be but fair to dequaint 
‘ hint with the names of the approved:sorts. Fhe Ma- 
Jays, it may be observed, always prefix the generic 
term than or fish to the specific name. 4 
1. Than ledah—the sole—jeeb ka muchee (Berig.) 
2. Siblah—~A sort of plaise or prigrsngger 9g ok 
nectes solea. 
3. Trobo—Indian sable fish, or aieaeun ‘ 
4. Sinnangin—The Bengal -ressiah muchee— 
the robal—polynemus Indicus, 
5. Oobi—whiting—scienna. rank Jae 
6. Kiddera—A: suialler fish than the herring, but ¢ 
- possessing somewhat of its flavor, , 
7. Billana—a small fish. 
8. Joompoolssthe’ common amulet oe. 
phalus. tel yaar a: t 


oe 


a 


Se, tcemed. 
ise 4 10. Groot groot—a small fish. 
is > 11. Tumbreh—a sort of carp. * | 
Ly te 12. Siyakup—the behkti of Bengal; apparently a 
ty species of the labrus. There are two sorts, one be- 
r ing yellowish. | 
ae. 13. Pakookoo—a rock fish. 
14. Jinnahar—a fine large fish. 
15. Sinnahoong—a species of cy ciate, or carp;— 
+ a large fish. ’ 
, ae 16. Bawal chirnlin—the, white pomfret. 
ant 17. Bawal tumbak—the black pansies schiskwa 
| mulic—the stormateus argenteus, 
tog 18. Nior nior—a small fish. 
+ e 19. Loolee—Bombay ducks. 
. a 20. Korow—appears to be species of cyprinus 
ie 3 __Bynni; not ‘much prized; grows toabout 3 feet in 
( Ae length, 
selohe 21. Jarang gigi—* wide-toothed.”’ 
ie es 22. Puting dammer—a sort of whiting, 
f ef 23. Badukang—the silure ;—not much prized. 
y 24. Iboo or iboo ihan—a sort of broad guniad, 
about 15 inches long; chiefly found in rivers. 
25. Chinchoda—a species of fistulari; hard fiesh. 
ane 26. ~Tumbun bulooh—five inches in length. 
; o 27. .Minyoolong—a sort of pike, 
L. is 28. Blalang—the flying fish. 
h* - 29. Paree down—seems to be the eagle ray. 
, 30. Paree lung—‘ the kite paree;’’ seems to be 
t... the guttated ray. 
bP ee 31. Aloo aloo—aspecies of sturgeon. 
: $2. Killewas—eared trunk fish, apparently, 
a 83. Poochook—ailver trichure. 
34 
39 


Toda—sword fish; hard flesh. 
Layer—the Brazilian dory. 


9 Dae Lisesiiengastenal 5 inches long, white and es- 


eh RES. dane ma 6 aes 
36. Tudong tumpayan—seems to be the bilobate “0 af; at 
gparus. 3 | 
37. Sa-sumpit—jaculator labrus. This fish is Pitre) oeant 
eaten by the Malays. ) ere 
88" Billang—a species of labrus. a 
39. Tangiri—the seer fish—Scomber. iy 
40. Labun—a species of mullet, » 4 + y, 
41. Kerong—seems to be the dragon-weaver; Ns, 
frachinus draco. ete Thay: 
42. Gillima—not much prized. fine 
43. Similang karang—eel-shaped platyslaccus p Ps. 
s—the flesh is rather too soft. It inflicts a bad wound 
with its fin-spikes. 
44. Boolan—a sort of razor carp, 
45. Lampam—a sort of bream. i yy 
46. Poomun—a sort of silure; it is scarce. 7 
47. Ikan oolar—the eel. | Adodll 
48, E¥arooan—the kaboose Bengalee, sowlee mu- ey 
chee—a’ fresh-water fish—soft. To icihhbad ia 
49, Tkan timah—a_ thin silvery fish, called Wa- : 
Jee meen on the Coromandel coast. cS 
50. Parang parang—the dallie seutliey of Ben- | s ) 
gal--mooloowaree of Tamul. It is a bony fish— a 
yentral fin far back—one dorsal fin equally far back ¢ ad 
~ — two pectoral fins divided—under-jaw  protrudes— 
teeth curved upwards—two of the upper teeth pro- 
. ject like tusks—colour silvery,—no scales. The Ma- 
Jays have a pantun on this fish which runs thus; 


Ikan parang parang, 
Gulei sama chuka, 
Nonia gigi panjang, 
Baba korang suka. 


The parang parang fish, 
5 Dressed in a curry with vinegar ; 
‘The lady has widely-set teeth; 
Her intended is disappointed. 
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FISHES.—GRAZING—CATTLE. 
aude! J ol od of ep@BELLFISRES)) h40)),7 
1, “aang Worn inree erab. | 
2. Kuttam renjong—a crab haying small pincers, 
and large flappers. 
3. Tritip—small kihd of Hc common sort. 


Tiram—a very_large sort; is a very large oyster. 


4. Kuppah—maeira. 

ie, Rames—variegated razor—solen variegatus. 
6. Oodang manghara—iarge Jobster shrimp. 
7. Oodang—shrimps, common. 

8B Oodang gala—loug-legged shrinip. 

19... Blankas—seorpion erab. | 


10. Blitong or sipoot pootar—trochus sealarus, . 


11. Mintarang—pholas orientalis, is found in mud. 

12. Sipoot giyam—transparent razor. 

13. Pinnyoo—Hog-billed turtle; may be had 
from the Bunting Islands, on a few days’ notice, 
lA. Stpoot hapoor—pod razor; solen segumer. 

15. Gayam—Transparent razor, solen pelucidus ; 
is found in mad... 


16. Krang—banded cockle; cockles ingeneral sand. 


2? Kapis—gaper; sie 
ae Kechau—whelk. 
GRAZING CATTLE, 


“Tat ih alaaeed, gk Au. Mcasiote tA, 
pastoral races Few of them keep any.sort of cattle, _ 


except Mniffaloes. The settlers. from India are the 
chief pragiers.. They. rear cattle for the dairy ; the 


cattle for slanghter being gt og chiefly from Ked- 


dah and Patani. 

The grazing farms in the pee contain about 
2,000 head of cattle, chiefly buffaloes. Penang is 
the only Settlement in the Straits, where cattle can be 
readily and cheaply obtained; an advantage of which 
commanders of his. Britannic Majesty’s ships of war 
are well aware. ‘The Malays eat buflilo-flesh in 
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preference to that of the cow, the predilection arising 
perhaps from a remnant of that antient superstition 
which prohibited the use of cow’s flesh. During the 
Rangoon- war, the only fresh animal food procurable 
at all for the troops, for a long while, was the flesh of 
the buffalo. The officers received the same rations of 
it as the men, and considered themselves happy in get- 
ting it. The heart and tongue are by no means a des- 
picable ration for any one. The annual consumption 
of cattle (bovine) on Penang and by the shipping is 
about 300 head, Perhaps about 400 buffaloes are 
slaughtered yearly. 

A good grass-fed ox costs from eight to ten dol. 
- lars. A heifer four, a calf three and a half. But’ 
the butcher’s retail rates are: for an ox weighing 
300 Ths. at eight cents per Tb. and one dollar for skin 
and horns, twenty-five dollars; for a heifer 9 dollars ; ; “ 
fora calf from 6 to 7 dollars, 

The value of a good draft-buffalo varies’ from 9 
to 13 drs. and of a good draft-ox from 8 to 12 dra. 

Cattle (bovine) are bought up in droves beyond 
the frontier, at an average of 6 dollars the head. 

The black buffalo is the most prized both for draft 
und for slaughter. The Malays do not eat the white 
. buffalo on account ofits colour. Its colour is a white, 
tinged with reddish brown. | 

Milch cows cost] from 6 to 15 or even 20 dollars 
according to the quantity of milk they yield. The 
very. best cow will not, here—unless partly of the 
English breed—give more than two chypahs daily | 
and then for two or three months only. The chupah » 
is about one quarter and one-sixteenth of a gallon.» 

The calf must be placed beside the cow or it will 
not yield its milk, and when a ealf dies, the dairy-man,. 
(for there are no dairy-maids) stuffs the skin and sets it; 
up, so that the mother is fairly deceived, and continues. _ 
to ore ‘the usual supply, 
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; : 
The flesh of the buffalo is salted in large pieces by 
the: “Malays, by being soaked for a night in strong 
brine, and when dried, forms an article for provision- 
ing native prahus. Salted duck-eggs form another ~ 
in great demand, chiefly by junks. The Malays 
salt these as they do the meat, but the Chinese mix a 
red unetaous earth with the brine, which no doubt 


A stops the pores of the shell, and preserves them better. 
i They are put into this mixture at night and taken 
a out during the day to be dried, in the sun, which isin — 
wm. ‘ : : 
Me fact, a hralf-roasting process in a tropical climate. 
sees ae The Malays make the average value of a prime 
"Wore ‘slaughtered buffalo, when the meat is sold fresh, 
i ae to be thus: 
Uh Pice. 
300 catties (400Ibs.) of flesh, at 4 pice per catty, 1,200 
Shae E 200 catties of clarified fat at 54 drs. per picul, 1,100 
ae. Bleed Ati HOKABs « 0:56 0 o's oanieralea’s os dhe Dewelcily £00 
a?) _ Offal and bones. .... Leitnds oalemsigip Thie vidas, BO MO 
AIG sia aslo. 0:40:02, Wa bine. Carsits, be re eee swoant) £60 
Bek « Ming: 4 2,430 
the € | Deduct original price of the buffalo. siesta RAO 
x mL ya Butcher’s and other charges GD we sie ly cieeeen 1 1200 
Be Profit, .see.sceseeeesesecese pice, 1,030 
tas | If the carcase be salted and dried, the meat sells 
Se) ee for 8 pice the cattie, and of which there will be about 
4 180 catties, equal in value to 13 drs. 75 pice; so that 
Bi the profit on the whole, in this instance, exceeds that 
he: in the former by 2 drs. 30 pice. 
) | The Chinese who, as the Beach street lounger 
would express it, cleverly bones every thing profita- 
' ble, from a pound of ivory or tortoiseshell, to a morsel 
e of the vilest garbage or dirt, buys up all the buffalo 
: ee . 
Be | a dais 
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bones at about 1 dollar per picul, and exports them 
to China where they sell them, it is said, for from 3 to 
5 dollars the picul. They ate pounded by the indefa- 
tigable agriculturists of that country, and applied as 
manure. | 
As it has been once or twice proposed that ghee 
should be made here to supply troops, the fullowing 
calculation may not prove useless. ) 
One hundred female buffaloes, will give yearly, 
ope with another, 9,125 guntangs of milk in all, 


which, on the spot, would sell for 16 pice the guntang, oh 
or for the whole, the price will be 1,460 Spanish q 
dollars. But the milk is commonly adulterated with . ~~ as v 
one-fourth part by measure of pure water, a fraud ae er 


which, owing to the very rich nature of the milk of 
this animal, is not easily detected. The profit by the 
fraudulent sale is therefore 1,825 Spanish dollars on 
the spot. When carried to market, which it always is , a 
inthis adulterated state, its value, at 6 pice the chupah 

or 25 pice the guntang, will be 2,190 Spanish dollars. 

The profit, after deducting wages and expenses, on 

the marketg@sale of the pure milk, would be 1,230 

Spanish dollars, that on the fraudulent sale 1595 rier 
dollars, As matters now rest, the milk-men are — 
rogues to little purpose, for the demand being greater ) 
than the supply, and enjoying as they doa sort-of , 
monopoly, they could make as much profit by selling | 
pure milk only, and raising its price. 

If ghee be made, then the produce will be one 
chupah of it fur eight chupahs of pure milk, or one 
picul by weight of ghee for every 60 chupahs, or 15 
guntangs by measurement, of milk. 

One hundred female buffaloes will yield 76 piauls 
_of ghee in a year, which, at the bazar rate for the 
superior sort here, will be equal in value to Spanish a 
dollars 1,140, The batier-mnilt is of little value and bt 
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is most frequently given to the buffaloes to drink ; 
that which is sold, generally covers the cost of minor 
expenses, All expenses being deducted, the profit 
oti the above quantity of ghee will be, a8 nearly as 
possible, Spanish dollars 900. 

The ghee obtained from 100 buffaloes would 
suffice for the rations (adopting the present rate at 
which such are issued) of 337 sepoys. Each native 
soldier is supposed to consume 30 chittacks of ghee 
monthly, and there are 1,600 in a picul. It is obvious 
from the above statement, which it is believed will 
be found pretty correct, that until a much stronger 
competition shall take place than now exists, the 
prices of butter and nulk will continue too high to 
admit of ghee being Jargely manufactured, the profit 
on the sale of milk alone exceeding ‘that of ghee 
on the scale here adopted, by Spanish dollars 330. 

Buffalo butter finds comparatively a limited sale, 
that matle from cow’s milk being preferred, although 
that sold to the shipping under the latter denomina- 
tion is a mixture of the two, or merely dyed buffalo 
butter, . 

The quality of the ghee is here and to the eastward 
in general, owing to.the richness of the pasturage 
perhaps, so superior to that brought from fudia, that 
sepoys frequently exchange their rations of the latter 
for a lésser quantity of it. 

A guntang of ‘rich cow’s milk here yiclds about 
20 sicca rupees’ weight or } seer of butter, which is 
sold for 40 cents. Cattle are subject on this Penin- 
sula to violent murrains, which sweep away great 
numbers. These are luckily not of frequent occur. 
rence, 

Since. Keddah became a dependency of Siam, no 
reliance has been placed on it for supplies of any 
sort, nor has any inconvenience been felt on that 
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-account fvom the period when Previnee Wellesley 
received an accession to its inhabitants of one-half; at 
the Jeast, of the population of Keddah, 

The closing of the port of the latter country in 
former times used to put the good folks of Penang on 
short allowance of fice, beef and poultry, so that the 
senuring of these siipplies became one of the stipula- 
tions in a treaty with Siant. 

The above Provinee supplies Penang yearly with 
upwards of 120,000 poultry, Common potiltry are 
sold at from 8 to 10 Spanish dollars the hundred ; 
geese at from 40 to 60 pice of cents each ; ducks at 
six for a dollar; a few turkeys and guinea-fowls 
have been intreduced. The sale of poultry alone, 
by sending back about 10,000 Sp. drs. yearly 
amongst a frugal population, is in itself po small 
stimulus to industry to increased production of foreign 
articles. 

Goats are not greatly encouraged, owing to their 
destructive propensities where there is cultivation. 

Sheep have not been fairly tried. The climate is 
perhaps too wet for them, yet they might possibly 
thrive on those dry plains where the soil is sandy or 
light. 

Game abounds in the woods; but ts rarely brought 
to the market, because there appears to be no great 
demand for it. 

There is no scarcity of wild hog or the elk. There 
are two species of the wild ox or bison. The birds 
are: Snipe, which sportsmen, of course, have for them- 
selves and friends ; teal, grey plover, curlews, which 
are seen on the mud-flats in very large numbers; 
the red partridge, blue pheasant partridge, with red 
legs and red plume on its head ; the common jungle- 
fowl, from which the tame varicty has been obtained; 
the pagar, a splendid bird, having a brownish, crimson 
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plumage and rather larger than a moor-fow!; the 
large kwang or argus pheasant,and the small sort hay- 
ing its back spangled with eyes; the murragh, or the 
peacock having a magnificent plumage suffused all over 
with alight woken hue; the ayamayam,a large waler- 
hen, not web-footed; the red and black quail; stock- 
doves called pergam, equal in size to a bantam fowl; 
green and yellow, and white wood-pigeons, which, 
with the pergam, feed on berries, especially those of 
the various kinds of Indian fig-tree ;—hesides many 
other tropical birds. The plandok, or cheurotin of 
Buffon, or hornless deer, about the size of a hare, is 
plentiful; but like all the animals and birds above 
enumerated, is only found in the deep forests. 
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BUAH BUAHAN—FRUIT AND FOREST TREES. 


THE MANGOSTEEN—MANGIS; 


Tue seductive apple of the east_the fruitof this tree 
is too well known already to require a lengthened 
description. The tree is a low, dark, evergreen of a 
graceful and rather tapering form. The plants are 
raised from seed, and an orlong ought to contain sixty 
trees. They bear about the 7th. year and one orlong’s 
produce, at one dollar a tree, will be therefore 60 Sp. 
drs. But there are no plantations of this extent, 
nor is it likely that there will be, since any material 
increase in the present supply of the fruit would so 
reduce prices as to absorb profits. Some trees will 
yield 1000 fruit, The wild mangosteen grows in the 
woods and neighbouring islands, A mangosteen also 
grows on the Malabar coast, the fruit of which is 
very acid. Butas the climate of that coast assimilates 
a good deal to ours, the cultivated sort might perhaps 
be introduced there, From the kernel of this wild 
mangosteen, the people on the Malabar coast make a 
concrete oil, which is, it issaid, used as a cosmetic, 
The seeds of jacks, dorians, and other fruits, would 
yield oils likewise. 

THE DORIAN, MALAYAN DURIAN—DURIO ZIBETH) NOS. 

Curiosity, not taste, first prompts the new settler — 
to attempt this frnit: But although tasting it, ashe 
Greeny eet with a prejudice agzinst it, he not ris 
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unfreqnently ends in acquiring a strong relish for 


it. With the Malays, the desire for this fruit isa 
passion, to satisfy which they will perform toilsome 
Journeys and brave dangers. He who can eat and 
digest a dorian, and not find his liver stirred up by a 
host of blue imps, may well despise the anti-dispeptic 
precepts of a Kichener, a Sinclair or a Johnstone. 
The dovian searcely extends further up the Peninsula 
than Tavoy province. His golden-footed majesty 
of Ava was wont, before the absorption of that portion 
of his dominions, to have the fruit trainsmitted to his 
capital at Amerapooora, by relays of horsemen, and 
by boats pulled by 40 or 50 men. The fruit can 
hardly be preserved, exposed to the air beyond five 
or six days; the Burmans used therefore to wrap them 
up in cloth, and then coat them all over with elay. As 
the tree is high and wide-spreading, no more than 
20 can well be planted on one orlong of land, and ene 
half of these will probably be males. Two crops 
in three years only cau be expected, which remark 
is applicable to almost all of the indigenous fruit- 
trees of the Straits. The fruit is allowed to fall to the 
ground when ripe. The tree bears about the end 
of the 7th. year; following the rule which also applies 
to other fruit-trees here. It is supposed to live 80 
or 100 years. The average produce, for three years, 
will hardly exceed 150 dorains for each tree. hie 
cultivation is limited, and could not be much increased 
with adequate profit, especially as supplies of it are 
imported from the bordering countries. Tt mey 
here be once for all observed, that the Penang frnit- 
season embraces June July and August, and that 
there is an occasional small irregular crop at some 
intervening period, and also that the cost of raising 
the indigenous frnits is nearly alike for each, as are 
the periods when they respectively come mto. gah 
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The prices for all these fluctuate so much that it 
were useless to make computations. ‘Twenty dorian 
trees, male and female included, may now yield about 
30 dollars produce annually, on an average of years. 
A dorian used, in former times, to.cost a rupee; 4 
large one now sells for from 5 to 12 cents. 
NUNGKA—THE JACK—ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLI4, 


This fruit, although it has been Tong known, is — 


evidently ai exotic. 

It cannot be said here to come to the perfection 
in which it is found in Malabar and Canara and 
other parts of India, where, during the season, it forms 
a considerable part of the food of the people. Here 


the fruit is collected twice in a year. From 30 trees, 


planted on one orlong, including a portion of male trees, 
produce, on an average of years, to the value of 
perhaps 30 dollars, may be obtained; giving a profit 
of about 10 Spanish dollars, after deducting costs 
ef watching, collecting, &e. 

CHAMPADAH,—A SPECIES UF JACK— 


Is a species of the jack; but the smell of its fruit: 


is very disagreeable and it is by no means so sweet 
and nutritious as the latter. Its value is nearly the 


same in cultivation as the jack. Large quantities: 


are imported. It is extensively cultivated also by: 
our ryots. 
RAMBE}) AND RAMBUTAN. 

These trees are little cultivated. They are found 
in the forest bordering on Province’ Wellesley. 
The few that are cultivated yield sometimes prodace 
equal in value to a dollar a tree. The rambei 


fruit is white, and hangs in clusters like grapes. The 


rambutan is red, aud grows in bunches. 
MAMPLAM SIAM.--THE SIAM MANGO. | 
This is a fair enough species of mango, and weighs 
about one Tb. at most. It is not very extensively 


| 
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cultivated as yet, as, after the 10th, year it is very 
liable to be destroyed by a worm. The risk being 
great therefore, the returns should be large. Perhaps 
one hundred dollars may be a pretty fair average 
rate for one orlong of full-grown and bearing trees. 
MAMPLAM TILOR,—THE EGG MANGO— 

Is x small yellow mango with too much of the 
turpentine flavor, and too acidulous to be much 
prized. 
MACHANG, 

Is a high and spreading tree, bearing a coarse 
mango, the odour of which is quite overpowering to 
Europeans. It is rather sweet and is much sought 
by the Malays, who use it also in its unripe state, in 
curries. Two hundred cost about one dollar, and 
the profit on an orlong planted with 20 trees, may 
be about 20 dollars. It is subject to be destroyed 
by a worm called clara. 

PISANG.—THE PLANTAIN AWN BANANA. 

No fruit is so extensively cultivated as are the 
varieties of the plantain. There is hardly a cottage 
that is not partly shaded by then, and it is successfully 
cultivated under other fruit trees, although it is inde- 
pendent of shelter. Its succulent roots and dew-at- 
tracting leaves render it use ful in keeping the ground 
moist during the greatest heats. | 

The following are the most approved varieties ; 

Pisang raja—royal plantain, bears in 8 months. 

Pisang soosoc—wilk plantain ; it is luscious, but 
delicate persons are not allowed by the Malays to 
use it in its raw state. 

Pisang amas—golden plantain, or banana; sweet 
tasted, but also objected to, and with reason; it is indi- 
gestible. 

Pisang aboo—downy plantain. 

Pisang hillat—hears in a year. 

Pisang pait—has a bitter rind, but sweet pulp 

Pisang oodang—a rich, red plantain. : 
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Pisang gindy, is a species lately imported from 
Madras where it is in great request. It has this 
advantage over the other kinds, that it can be 
stewed down like an apple while they remain tough. 

About 144 shoots of the plantain are planted on 
an orlong, each of which spreads into a group of six 
or eight stems of about from 6 inches to one foot 
in diameter, which yield, each, a bunch of fruit and 
are then cut down, when fresh shoots succeed. In 


very rich soils the tree, or rather plant, will continue — 


to bear ie 20 years, but otherwise it is dug up after 
the 7th. or 8th. year. The cost of cultivating 100 
orlongs of ae exclusively with plantains, will be 
nearly 2,000 Sp. dollars until produce be obtained : 
about 43,200 bunches may be had afterwards year- 
ly, which might give a return of 2,160 drs. or deduct- 
ing costs of cultivation and original expenses, a 
profit per annum of about 1,450 drs. Independent 
of the quantity consumed on the spot, that brought 
to the markets in Penang and in Province Welles- 
ley, the growth of the latter district, amounts to about 
thirty thousand loads for a man annually, whieh 
may be worth about 9,000 Spanish dollars. 

The Malays allege that they can produce a new spe- 
cies of plantain by planting three shoots of different 
sorts together, and by cutting the shoots down to the 
cround, three successive times when they have reached 
the height of nine or ten inches. The plantain may 
be deemed the most valuable of fruits here, since it 
will, in some” measure, supply the place of corn in a 
scarcity. 

JAMBOO KLING, AND JAMBOO AYER MAWAH, 

Are handsome evergreens which bear dark-red 
fruits having “a pleasant subacid taste slightly 
approaching that of an apple ; they are not in mach 
demand and the cultivation is confined ; a tree will 
yield two or three sn fruits, 
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NUM NUM—THE CYNOMETRA CAULIFLORA. 
This shrub yields a thin oblong fruit with a flat 


“kernel. In taste it approaches nearer to the apple 


than perhaps any other: truly eastern fruit does. 
The shrab is seraggy and resembles the eustard-ap- 
ple shrub in some degree. The fruit, however, is 
attached to the branch or stem. It does not beat un- 
til the 7th or 8th year, Its cultivation is confined 
to one or two gardens but it deserves more attention 
than it has yet received. It was introduced from 
Malacea. . 
THE LIME, 

The eultivation of this tree is quite irregular, 
Every campong or native garden contains some 
trees, An orlong, if regularly planted out, would 


yield produce of the value of 140 Sp. dollars. 


But like other fruit trees, its cultivation, if much 
extended, would destroy profits. The chief market 
perhaps for this and other fruits is that of the ship. 
ping, and the lime miglit yet be cultivated to a consi- 
derable extent with advantage. The wild lime, which 
is both sour and ‘astringent, grows along the dry 
sandy beach of Province Wellesley. 
BUAH NONA—CUSTARD APPLE. 
It is too well known to heed a description. 

THE MOLBERRY. 

This tree or shrub thrives easily and grows to 
the height of 20 feet at least. No attempt to rear 
the silk-worm has been made yet. As the food for 
it could be raised to any extent, without interfering 
with other cultivation, there seems no reason why it 
should not succeed, as at Acheen, wheré the natives 
understand: its munagement. 

~The fruits brought from the woods of Moratajam, . 
Province Wellesley are :-—the Doohkoo, but inferior 
perhaps to that of Malacca ;—the Sittool which grows 
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ona high, wide-spreading tree. Its colour is a light 
yellow and its internal seed-vessels resemble those of 
the mangosteen very closely. The taste is pleasant, 
It contains more acid than the mangosteen and 
makes excellent jelly. The ZLangsat is a fruit 
of the same class. Tumpool, a fruit of the man- 
gosteen class, prism-shaped, aud dividing into 3 or 


4 lobes. - Sala, the fruit of the palmite of that 


name, pleasantly sub-acid. Bitte, the papaya, which 
is used as a vegetable before ripening. The acrid 
juice of the rind of the fruit will dissolve a buffalo 
hide. Tumpoonet is a yellow-colored fruit, with 
spikes, and about the size of the Bitte. The pulp 
is delicate and slightly sub-acid ; the tree is high, 
with clover-shaped, large leaves. Reidan is a small 
almond-shaped, dark-red, and acid fruit of a high 
tree of the same name. rang Para, a species of 
rambutan. Sapam, asort of wild mango. tumbia, 
the fruit of a species of the sago palm. Sirbayaman, 

a fruit of a middle-sized tree; it is about as large as 
a Eh mango, and the rind is saturated with a viscid 
juice, like that of the mangosteen and sittool. To- 
pah, resembles the Sapam; very acid. Powah,a 
high tree; the fruit is very acid. Sittar, an acid fruit. 
Kaloobi the very acid fruit of a small palm, used in 
seasoning dishes, Assam kumbang, Rawa, Roo- 
miah, Pringei, Lanjiet, Blingei, ave acid fruits of 
jungle trees and used by the natives, who have a great 
taste for sour as well as sweet things. 

' THE ANANAS OR PINE APPLE. 

This fruit is extensively cultivated, and if more 
pains were bestowed on it, the quality might he 
greatly improved. Ag it is, the plants are allowed 
to spread until they become an almpst impassable 
thicket. They are brought in cart-loads to the bazars 
and thrown down like so many turnips. A good pine 
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weighing from 3 to 5 Ibs. may be bought for from 
1 to 2 cents of a dollar. . Pulo Kra, which is a small 
rocky island in the harbour, produces the best flavored 
pines, and some care is there taken in. raising them. — 

The variegated, or green and white-striped leaved 
pine, is highly ornamental to the table but not other- 
wise approved of. Indeed, few settled Europeans in- 
dulge in the pine, as it is justly deemed unwholesome, 
perhaps from the great tendency its juice has to fer- 
ment, and the indigestibility of its fibre. 

In Manila a very exquisite, lace-like fabric or scarf, 
is matinfactured from the fibre of the pine-apple leaf, 

, THE GRAPE, 

The climate is too moist for the grape; yet a pale 
sort has been, by great pains, brought to considerable 
perfection by one of our oldest settlers on Penang, 
Mr, Radyk, 

ORANGES. 

Several varieties are cultivated, but many of the 
old gardens have died off and the profit does not 
seem high enough to induce the Chinese, in whose 
hands the cultivation has hitherto chietly rested, to 
keep it up. The deseriptions.of this fruit now occa- 
sionally procurable, are : 

The Chimbool, with a knob at one end, sweet ;— 
the Limau manis, the sweet or China orange.;— 
Limau Japoon, the Japan orange;—Limau karbau, 
the citron;—Limau gading, the shaddock;—Lonau 
‘Kapas panjang. 

The Chinese seldom raise from the seed. A branch 
is surrounded for about two inches in length with-a 
compost of earth and manure, and when roots appear, 
it is cut off and planted. The Chinese affirm that the 
new tree never survives the parent stock, provided the 
latter dies through natural decay. 

An orange plantation requires incessant attention 
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to keep it flourishing, and the trees will not yield 
long without manure. 

Grange are generally high priced. Those of the 
best kinds are seldom sold under one cent each, and 
often at 5 and 6 cents. 

Although the products of the jungle cannot be 
classed under the head of cultivation, yet they may 
not well be overlooked ; and indeed, some of the most 
valuable of the products of tropical climes are deriv- 
ed from the forest. 

Chirrei Morei, the Indian rubber vine, grows 
along the borders of Province Wellesley. The juice 
is collected by suspending a bottle below an incision 
in the bark. It is-at first of the consistence and 
colour of milk, and~ in this state may be applied 
to saturate cloth which is thus rendered perfectly 
waterproof. The expense of collecting it is consi- 
derable and it is believed prevents its exportation. 
But might not the vine be cultivated? 

Dammer, the rezin of the dammer tree, well 
known as a useful substance for paying vessels, 

Miniah Dammer or wood oil, is the sap of another 
tree and is ofa brown colovr. It is used in careening 
ships, and may be used as a cheap and useful substitute 
for linseed oil in painting the inside ofa house, although 
the paint will not bear exposure to the weather, 

Lada Panjang, Chabei talee, or long pepper; 
grows easily aud yields well, but is litile sought for 
to be cultivated. 

Buah ehor. From this fruit a lamp oil is extracted, 

Buah Prah, The fruit of the Prah tree, resembles 
a nutmeg in shape. An oil is extracted from the 
kernel which is, insome places, used for culinary 
purposes, 

Pompong, is a shrub which bas an oval fruit, from 
which a lamp oil is extracted, 
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Chinghawang. An oil is extracted also from the 
fruit of this tree, or the kernel, and is used for the 
kitchen by Malays. " 

Kapayang, isa creeping plant used in dyeing, and 
from the fruit of which a lamp oil is extracted. 

Kalompang, is a tree the kernel of whose fruit also 
yields a lamp oil, as does the fruit of the high tree, 
called Penaga. Buah kras, or Embelic Juglaus. 
Camirium, is the hard fruit, as its Malayan name 
implies, of a high tree. 

Ballam. The fruit of this dark-woeded tree 
also gives a lamp oil, 

GITTAH, OR BIRD-LIME. 

This is made from a mixture of the viscid juices of 
the following trees ; the Julutong, the Arak a spe- 
cies of ficus Indicus, the Jack and the Cherrei. Moret 
or Indian-rubber, small quantities of the Pulei and 
other trees. To render the mixture manageable, 


cocoanut oil is added. The Malays, by their own 


accounts, can do wonders with this lime, of which the 
following hoax, asserted to have been passed off on a 
tiger,isa specimen. A tigér having killed a man at 
Siac, the body was left on the spot, and a large quan- 
tity of bird-lime was disposed on and around it. All 
around, at a few paces distance, chaff of paddie was 
thickly strewed and more lime laid. “The animal 
returned to finish his repast and his mouth and claws 
were soon clogged by the bird-lime, while quantities 
stuck to his body. To get rid of this annoyance, he 
rolled himself ins his rage on the chaff which soon 
swelled his body to a most portentous bulk ; and 
afier having exhausted himself in fruitless exertions 
he was easily killed. This would seem an improve- 
ment on American tarring and feathering. 

The barks of the Bakkaw, the Sama, the Pagar 
anak, and areSri Kagu employed for tanning leather 
aud fishing-lines. 
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The Poko Sinto is a pretty tall tree, the small 
branches of which are in universal use amongst the 
people as a substitate for soap. The fruit of the tree 
is named “Buah piloorooh, or ball fruit. The Malays 
use it in a prepared state in pulmonary affections. 

The Beak is the leaf of a moderately high tree so 
named, which opium-smokers substitute for that drag 
when it is not procurable, The leaf is serrated, and 
is sold_ occasionally at 4 rupee a cattie. 

The Castor plant grows almost wild. But the 
small-seeded species available in medicine ‘has wot 
been introduced. | 

; WOODS. 


Names & Descriptions. of Woods, 


[in Seine, the omar b Woods, the 
word Kayuo, Wood;—or Pokuk, twee— 
should be prefixed 

i. Dummer vata very ‘resinous, 
heavy and darable wood; does not float 
in water, very hard, perhaps the most wa- 
luable of perce ‘found ;—will Mares 
main ww for 20 years under 

Beams, ea square, or even a 
cin be had,. ee ae eee 

2. Tunmoossooh—is a very resinows 
wood, and although durable is more dis- 
posed to warp than Dammer Tout. It is 
uséful for rafters. Its colour is light straw. 

The tree is ‘bee qt is. most req 


—is a Pere) ‘and du- 
sable wool, excellent for house-buildiag, 
lt is es ra lish & yetee wood 
£5, urgim—a vhite wo 
fracture vellgwish colored, used far boat- 
wie ee | vaeeee oe eo ee | 
Lupois—is a wood wuh a 
toces aie) used for As shafts, musket- 
stocks -and such purposes. Large spars 
of it may be had. tis chiefly found in 
Perak & Paulo Trootow wr Truttv. It sinks 
in water, ee | Tuseee sebwt aes faaaae 
6. Fir—it iv ‘found on the upper zones 
of the hills at an elevation of alonl 2,200) 
foet, large spars may be bad,.......... 
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When pat into a frame 
Boxe gs hs inches wide, 1 inch 
‘ Names & Descriptions of Woods. feet long vege ne ig preg 
_jand 1 inchiye middle, the bars 

square. broke under— 


a? 


short. It in grounds 

9. Muddang-leber-daun—Fracture ‘fi - . 

._ = Lrous,nsed for building, white colour, | f 
broad leaf. qh spars may be had. 74 4 66 


10. Gillam Tikoos—middle-sized tree, | 
colour, brownish-yellow. Fracture strong 
fibrous; used for house-building. Its re 


- wood is not prized. ...cs.sceerervenss| 294 


sea shore. Colour dark-brown, the planks 
, are used for a defenceagainst musketry by 
a Malayan 1 peng 8 timber & fogs. 124 6 25 


; Wale. wae cree aeeeees aceeween see ee 10 
13. Rummiyoh—high tree, the wood 
is: a light dirty-brown, when young, of a 
dark-brown when old, and sinks in water, 8 | 
cross fracture, splintery, grows on hills, } 
The fruit is eaten; used as posts for houses 
14. Api opi—A large tree, bas a white 
wood, is excellent firewood.....-....+.. 64 i) 
15. Bruas—a moderately sized tree, 
which bears a sour mangoosteen. The 
wood is used for house-building and for 
making oars; sinks in water. ...... ene 8) 6 ze 
16. Killut—very tough; very fibrous) | 
fracture. ‘Tree high. Timber not durable) — ~ 
if exposed to weather; used in house-build- | 
ing and for planks, light colour, sinks in 


a re ee 


creating swellings over the whole body. 
The wood-cuttera avoid it. The wood Is 


house pillars. It grows in mangrove jun- 


Bier. ceccrecevancevccnpesecseesswassl 
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Weight 
janed to 
Names & Descriptions of Woods. 


19. Moralilin—used for rafters, wood. 
ri ae fracture, fibrous. sia not 
30. Bati: Kooroos-white wood ...... 
21. Chindrai—fire-wood, light evite 
The tree is not large. The leaves are used in 
bowel complaints; lying in females are k 
near a fire of this wood. Is very inflammab 
22. Butabuta—the juice is boiled and 
the oil colleeted, & used in cutaneous disor- 


23. Gading—white wood, white thin 


bouring frames ewes ane eae 
24. denies Sittooei—cross fracture, 
boat-building. ...... 
25, Middang Serai—high tree, used in 
boal-building. ..... ’ 
26. Bongor Ayer-—ased f for F boat oars 
floats, . 
27. Durianand Durian high 
trees, ufford valuable spars, and 
masts, for vessels, A lrg ast wl cost 
120 dollars. see 
28, Moratajam—white wood. ‘Its root: 
and leaves, are mashed and used asa cool- 
ing application, in cases of brain-fevers, 
The infusion of this root is drank, in| 
cases requiring astringent medicine. It is 
notastrong wood... . seuss 
29.  Boonoot—a ‘large tree ‘bearing an 
acid fruit, edible. The wood is of a dark 
chocolate colour. It is used as house-posts 
and in boat-building,  ssese. eaeeee 
30, Pittaling—a goo 
wood is ai Ged, ofa ki 
colour, in house-bui weet 
31. Peds hag: 
mane jungles; used for rafters, .....,. 
Langadei—a tree growing in man-| 
grove "jungles. The wood is ca whith: used for 
re-W' 
33. Rese pe, gh tree few branches. 


oak for lanks of ee Fp 
35 iris Bunaga—a tree growing in 
mangrove jungle, used” for house-building 
and fencing, colour reddish. ‘Its fruit is as 
ae “ie tighten Pie 
36. Nunka pipit—ia ightest 
of the durable woods, Its habitat is ' vib 
land. Itis difficult to saw; it is the sparrow) 
jack. It is useful for sai oa as it 
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Preshesee put int» a frane 

retin oa each side ach 
a weight poreies at 
d 1 iach the middle, bars 
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4 28 
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When put into o frame 
' to 2122 inches wide, | inch 
Names & Descriptions of Woods. Pret ad restin tg each side and 
ind | ineh/® suspended at 
square. the idale, the bars 

broke under— 


endures being sunk in the earth; sinks int t : 
water, . 2 56 
37. " Baroos-its “bark iss used, for eG: 
ing twine, paulking. and other tee: Sab 
Bagu is another, oor 
38. Krangei Laut —it is “used. for 
wheels, bows and spear-shafts. .... ..0. 
39, Ara—diffgent species of na Diss 
te with entire leaves; they are | 


yp Liut—Momordia giinrantia: 
Pi Jawi jawi—a, species of Banian . 
42. Marbow—this is a high tree, af- 
fording large planks for making tables, 
chairs Ke, also for ees puere a boat- 
building; it is durable., Vag 
Marbau etam, or tundo 
43.4 Marbqu pits } 


Marbiau Say 
44. Med umangi—sassafras. ap- 
tly—soft & fragrant wood ; has a eronah 


50, Rossach—a high tree, red for about 
ards. of the diameter, 18 ee diameter, 
pues and used for making paddles, oars, 

mi ” Bedita— Reatnmius jujuba. .... 

52. Keyoo Chicha—very durable... .. 

53. Kayoo Penoga—a large tree, yields) 
crooked timber for knees of vessels; “ani in- 
fusion of its leaves and roots is applied to 
the eyes to allay inflammation. Og the Ma, 
Jabar Coast this tree is called Alexandrian 
Laurel, and in Bengal, Poorlange; it grows 
gnly on the sea shore, in sandy places; its) ~ 
wood is used for ribs of boats .... 2.2... 

59, Kuyoo Kamooning—apparently the 
Chakas paniculats of Lin: Aree: of Ba- 
tavia Transact.: it is an ornamental wood 
and the roots, which are large and flat, and 
twisting, are formed into kris handles and 
take a fine polish. There are several hinds, 
such as the Baers Kamooning amas, K, KI 
kunyit troos K. tei karbau, do. an- 
gin and do, battu. The tree prefers, rocky 
places, and is rarely found on this side of 
OF tie Perea TEN oss 5 ain iva gata tee 4s wots 

‘60. Jmpong—is a tall ‘ree, jnbabita 


"swamps; it is uged for planks cove cams 


“|resting on each side and 
| weight suspended at. 
the middle, the bars 
broke under— 


f Cw: Ths. 
_ 61. Giywn— i is a me ‘wed durable 
wood, mach in reqnest by native bont- 
builders, who are good judyes of the best 
kinds of timber; it sitiks in water and re-} 
sists the salt-water insects a long while. . .|_ 
62. Sonnai—is another, used forthe same 
purpose; a sacred ee igre scarce here. 
63, ‘Mirapoo—a hy : ee ws. in} 
marshy places, fawn col ured, si sinks in wa- 
ler, does not resist the worm or beetle... 
64. Binnoo—is a high tree with a sue- 
culent fleshy leaf, and has a poisonous sap; 
has an edible acid fruit; the branches grow 
in shape of an umbrellt, ...ecses corer 
65. Ghieat hg slim tee, shy b houses 


what taperin abd resemiblin HONE SPeciE 
of the per 4 has small mie and © ie 
leaves, casuarina litorea. The wood i 
hard ; not prized. sp datheu ss kerehakce 

67. Bukkau—is 2 sinall WEE... es oes 


booniah Ga" otvreba te baa bere ee 
6. Lengadei—for rafters and firewood . 
70. Juring—a species of Mimosa, re- 
tembling a chesnut, the fruit is edible, but 
has a repulsive a i es sia 
: fo mations ng —large oe hist for boat- 
vilding, that growing on high Sis 
best for sak abies ee nae 
72, Kopini—iron woo. pie Boaten 
73. Brangan—is We tree with a 
broad leaf, light wood, not subject 
dry-rot, has an edible fiuit, Cultivated, , 
74. Kayoo Si am—this piv gi? tows in 
mangrove tracts, It is approve 
tnd house-bulding ehda ko een | Lineal 
75. Gharoo—agila wood. ....  .... 
«76. «=Tinkaras—from this tree gharoo is 
also, itis said, obtained. .... “soee- 
77. Kroving—this tree yields a valua 
ble oil called miniak kooing or krooing 
78. Kalookoob—thorny tree, has an aci 
‘dulous.édible: Mutts isn onbpeaee 
79. Kammiyan—the tree which yield. 
the aug tk arte ae “a red 
80. 1S ah tree, having a - 
dish shauna wot, ths naires waht it 
house-building; very fibrous fracture; plank 
for boat-buil ing are cut from it; it is ree 
koned equal to Marhan; sinks in water ; 
thee dicsatar’ie anusitin as 2 feet, arr. ey) 
81. Matati—very brittle wood. ....). 
. 22 Tatati—for house POSS soe eens 
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When put into a frame 
Weight 69 faches wide, 2 inch 
Haries & Desetipions of Wood... |'f long (esting on exch en 
: Names scriptions of : % Bla weight eds at 


A. Tampang tissee—“ hard-ironictys. 
wood,” used in some places instead) — 
83.4 of betel-nut along with betel-leaf . . 
Do. Benar i these are all used 3} 


; 
t 
- 


_Do. Boonga $ house-building , -..| 
84. Kananga—a large tree....  ..4. 
45. abute—is a low shrubby tree; it 


is extracted from this which is in ¢u- 
taneous affections by the Burmans, Great 
care is required in cutting the tree down 
for if the sagi reaches the face of the wood-| 
cutter, it will be swelled in a hideous mun- 
ner and his sight will be endan SS Skee 

86. To Jowk—a dark-leaved small tree 
to which superstition affixes a saered cha 
racter. Most old and insulated trees are 
held to be Kramat, and small white flag 
are up stuck near them, aad often propitia- 


~ 


8B. 
tree was introduced before 1796 by Lord 
Hobart. and would have succeeded had a1 
tention been paid to its cultivation; one 
ah cae alone remain,it is believed, on the 
d3lahd. 7 8 oo Ow et ce oe 

89. Sudoo soodoo—the Euphorium ; 
Malays use itas a drug foreatile. . . | 

90. Kranji—lerge tree, does not float, 
fhrous fracture. It is a valuable wood ;/ 
the Chinese use it for masts and rudders te 
their Junks, ‘The Malays for house posts ; 
fess durable than Tampanes ot Turamassoo. 


not very buoyant. . . « + « a. 
91. Kayo wrang, of Siam wood, a black 


esc, 2 os kk Oe 8 et se 

93. Nipis Kulit—is a moderate-sized 
tree, about 14 foot diameter, the bark is 
very thin and vertically striated; colour, 
fawn, hard, used to make mortar pestels, 
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When put into « frame 


Senate \22 inches wide, 1 inch 


resting on each side and 

nd ine Peg, sven 
ba 

“SQUate! lhoke under— 


Names & Descriptions of Woods. 


and fs it sinks in water is used to make 
anchors. . 
94. Seeat—a tree having a red hark! 
which is called by the Burmese ‘ chekha’ 
and is used to eat along with betel leaf. 
It is sold at Sasi hg at 8 ‘Drs, me picul. 
n 95. Sarna vere. AF 


Its Saco ba tase ane used Se ar " 
97, Bittoet—grows in mangrove 
ai coloured ; of little use...... te 


Middang Bunga — fawn-colou ed 
wood not durable if pent : 
K. Maralilin . 


100. Kranam—a . medicinal 
101. Bayor—used for boat-building, 
not very much prized. .. 4. «+ « 
102. by 2 BP > tree, grain yel 
lowish, good for house-posts, very durable, 
next to Tummassoo for this oe 


3 56 


1 eee atin Te w dak coloured . . | 
“ty 07. Pulei—white wood for planks, only. 
108. Judutong — very white. hese 
woods are cliefly used by undertakers. . ,| 
109. spine ttle DNAS, nant 


water. . ‘ 
110. i ¢ alate tree, used F 
boat-buildi ‘ 
111. Nia Cryo eile 
cies of palm. The wood is valuable for 


ke. ; 

in marshy places, [tis ay adi and fi- 

brous, as is 18 fracture. Ta 
112. Twnmak—tfor ships’ 
2418. Mei he gua 


slronger. -# e. aes. * 
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: When put into a frame 
| Weight 04 inches wide, 2:inch 
erie long }e*ting on ench side ond 
. 21 rae @ weight suspended at 
m a the middle, the bars 
Veins [broke under— 


Names and Descriptions of Woods. 


goa cae an oy tye. tala | Cet iba 
117. rere Ie jes O - Jt 
fibre is dsed 5 tie'ba. read a ye j Oe 

118. J’esat Tinga—a tree, the outer 
coatsof wood, white; ihe heart, red; is easily 
worked into planks and is dutable. a 

119. Asscm Jnwa—the tamarind tree. 
Tt is scarce and cultivated for its fruit, J .| 
120, K. Piseny pisang—high tree, use 
fal for ships’ masts ; very tough ; colour,| 
FUG ae. ong Lakes dana? 
IPOH—BABUTA. | 

121. The first is the long-dreaded poison tree 
of Java. The setond is a high tree, the juice of 
which, or even the exhalations from it, cause swelling 
in the face, eyes and body, of the wood-cutter, who 
is careful, therefore, to peel the bark before’using 
the axe. 

With the itspissated juice of the Ipoh, © the 
Samangs, or wild tribes in the interior, poison their 
arrows. But this juice, which is prepared over a 
fire, must be used soon.after the process, or it loses 
much of its virulence,,.Many arrows tipped with ° 
Ipoh were given to me by the different tribes in 
Perak, and just beyond the English frontier. An 
incision, some months after, was made with one in tlie 
leg of a fowl, and in that of a.dog; both of which sus- 
tained no injury. 

These people told me that they dipped the point of 
the arrow into the juice, just before they intended dis- 
charging it, and that a monkey, if wounded by the 

—_ 0 Oe a a 
arrow, would die in a few minutes. 

122, Dammar meniah—not equal to dammar laut. 
Iis oil is mixed with Kruing oil for paying pralius. 

123. Dammar etam—heavy wood. : 

124. Ballong Ayam aud Sream— used for 
house-b uilding. i | ¢ 
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125. Tummak—tor boat-building. 

126. Meddang kuning—yellow sassafras, 

127. Tabangow batiu—a hill tree, , 

128... Tumpayan amas—a fine-grained, yellowish 
wood, used for furniture. 

PRICES OF WOODS. 

Ebony or Siam wood,—3 @ 5 drs. per picul. 

Maranti planks, 17 feet by 6,—from 9 a 12 drs. 
per 100, - | 

Do. Do. 9 feet by 6—4a 5 drs. per 100. 

Do. beams 17 feet long, at 10@ 12 cents per inch. 


Dammar Laut bedms, 22 feet—at 125 cents per 


inch square. 

Pulei planks, 8 feet by 10—from 6 to Sdrs, per 100. 

Marbau beams, 10 feet by 20 in. broad,-and 7 in. 
thick—7 to 9 drs. per 100. 

Do. planks, 10 feet by 20im and L in, thick—2 
to 24 drs. per 100, 

Satin wood,—2 drs, per picul. 

| ROTAN. 

The rattan, a generic term. There are many va- 
rieties of the Rotan. 

Rotan sigga—knotted; used for chair-bottoms, 

do, ligor benar—*‘true rattan.” 

do. ayer—not so pliable as the sigga. 

do. jirnang—already noticed. 

do. liga sagi—'three-sided.”” - 

do. siga badah—large joints. 

do. kawat—used for rigging. 

do. semut. | 

do, tawar—it grows on the banks of rivers and 
drops in strong tendrils armed with crooked thorns. 
These will pull a man out of a boat. 

do. mannau—used for walking canes. 

do. samamboo—also for walking canes, dirk co- 
lored and glossy, with joints far apart; grows to many 
hundred feet in length, 
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Rotan telling—found on plains. 

do. koombar. ; 

do. dhaanan—a very long and thick cane, per- 
haps‘the largest species. The gatherers of the edible 
birds’ nest make their ladders for scaling precipices 
of this species. 

do. sinnee—\long and delicate colour, white, it is 
used by the Malays for cables and rigging of prahus, 

do. jomang—producing the “Dragon’s blood.” 

do. salak—produces an edible fruit;—the calumus 
zallacca. 

do. bumban—grows about 7 or 8 feet long. 
Is used for tying on thatch. It is a ground-rattan 
growing strait up. 

do. pait:and kartas—with a thin fibre. 

do. saboot—is made into cables and rigging 
for native prahus. 

do. binni or dinni,—its leaves are poisonous. 

do,. oodang—red rattan, The cane of which 
the Samangs and other tribes make their blow-pipes 
for poisoned arrows. 

BULUH BAMBOOS. 

Buluh bittang—the large bamboo, it is used for 
house-building and for ladders. A section forms a water 
pitcher. Fishing weirs are constructed of it, &c. &c. 

do. trimiang—vsed by the wild tribes to make 
their blow-pipes for poisoned arrows. 

do. bitting—a large bamboo, its root is pithy. It 


is used by the wild tribes to make bows. 


do, duri—thorny bamboo, used for high fences ; 
it grows 60 or 70 feet high. 

do. gading—yellow bamboo. 

do. siggei—used for ladders, to scale précipices. 

do. aur minigah—smaller sort. 

do. aur gading. 

do. perindoo. 
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Buluh kassap—small bamboo, grows on rocky 
hills and islands. 
Do. appa—the wild tribes makes their flutes of 


this bamboo. 
PUTUT AKAR, AKAR MAMPLAS & AKAR TINNAVAN, 


are creeping plants or trees which elimb up, or rest 
horizontally on the branches of other trees. The 
Malays in travelling through the jungle, cut them 
across and obtain water in sufficient quantity to allay 


thirst and dress rice ; this water has hardly any taste — 


but contains vegetable juice, and might not long be 
used with safety ; the stem is first cut above, and then 
below into sections of two feet long, and the water flows 
out at the lower end. If the Jower part be first cut no 
water will flow, a circumstance which seemed strange 
when first observed, but it is owing probably to the 
peculiar construction of the sap vessels and the gene- 
rally rapid flow of the sap upwards, tocapillary attrac- 
tion, and the checking of the force by cutting above ; 
and perhaps to some contraction in the sap vessels 
themselves, 

The Putut Akar.—The root of this creeper is rub- 
bed down along with rice-water into a thin paste and 
applied to wounds, and a decoction of it in hot water 
is used to wash them; its fruit isedible. The kar 
mamplas- is used for tying fences. [1 is a curious 
fact that the climbers are almost invariably twisted 
round the tree from left to right. 

Akar ramidin—is a very useful withe for tying 
fences. 

Jalataig—a plant, the leaves of which sting more 
severely than nettle. 

Loomoot—vrock-mosses. The Malays collect them 


for stuffing bedding. 
AGAR AGAR. 


Zostera, L.: a kind of seaweed growing on rocks. 
It is prepared at Malacca in shape of a clear jelly, 
Re Ors 
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which is much admired. The plant grows at Palo 
Ticoos and on the shores of the neighbouring islands; 
itis blanched in the sun for ten days or uitil it is quite 
white, It is probably antiscorbutic. 

Akar jong barellah—its leaves are dressed with 
curry by the Malays and eaten. 

MUSHROOM OR KULIT. 

There are many varieties of the mushroom. The 
hot-house mushroom may be picked up occasionally 
on Penang at the sides of the high roads. On Pe- 
nang Plain, in Province Wellesley, large quanti. 
ties of the kulit padang mushroom are collected in 
the rainy season. The mushroom is eaten by the 
Malays who class them into the edible and poisonous. 

THE EDIBLE. 

Kulit poongsoo—a large mushroom, reckoned the 

best. 
rulit siser—found on dead trees, lightish vatouk, 
tough, small, indented. 

Kulit liyot—also on dead trees. 

Kulit koombool nior—a large sort, not much prized 

Kulit padang—this is the white mushroom with red 
gills ; it is found in large quantities on the plain of 
Penaga in Province Wellesley; it is nearly the same 
as the English cultivated sort. 

Kulit soosoo plandok—darkish skin, white gills, 
much esteemed by the Malays. 

Kulit roman—raised from decayed paddie-straw. 

POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. 

Kulit khoi—very hard, grows on trees. It is ap- 
plied externally in certain affections. 

Kulit merah—ved, used externally to cure cutaneous 
affections. 

Kulit gillang—grows on plains. 

Kulit tai lumboo, 

There is a sort like leather, found on trees, and can 
lie used as a dish. | 
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ROSSUM AND NOW, 

Pahu—the fern, felix, of which there are many 
beautiful species; that growing on the open plains 
resembles most nearly the English fern. Those 
growing in the woods are wide runners, Their 
stalks are used; especially the Wow, for pens by na. 
tive penmen, and in the manufacture of chairs and 
stovls or moras. The tree fern is a gigantic species, 


found about the elevation of 2,000 feet above the | 


level of the sea, From the Wow a toddy is extracted, 
RA-ME RA-ME, 

Is a succulent, delicately stalked plant, having a 
broad, pale leaf and growing about 4 feet high, Its 
integument yields a sort of hemp, which is used by 
the Malays as sewing thread and for making fishing 
lines. It might be very easily manufactured into the 
linen, which in China is called grass-cloth. The 
Chinese here, call the plant Cho, and allege that it is 
the same as that which grows inChina where it isused 
for making the cloth just mentioned, It is prepared 
much in the way that hemp is, by means of iron 
eards, and sells for 25 dollars a picul. Here it re- 
quires to be kept free of lalane grass and seems ta 
thrive best.in the shade, 

+» ROOTS AND BARKS USED AS DYES. 

Jimerlang—is a high tree, having a dark-red hark 
used to fix the dye in blue cloth. 

Sapang—is employed to obtain a reddish color, and 
is used along with alum. 

- Kasoomba—for a dark-red color, Tamarind is 
used to fix the colour. 

Kiderang—tor green on a taroom ground, and 
yellow by mixing alum with it. 

Matlow—used to obtain a dark crimson on a 
blue ground. 

Mangkudu—for ved, The ashes of the Kadudoo 
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are first mixed with sesame oil and the assam sampoe 
leaf, & applied to the cloth; the mangkudu afterwards. 

Jirnang—a rattan which yields a small round 
fruit in large clusters. The downy substanee which 
adheres to the fruit and which is ofa dark-red colour 
is shaken or scraped off, and then becomes what in 
trade is called “Dragon’s blood”? The districts near 
the Krean river user] to give a considerable quantity. 
There are two kinds, the marsh and the hill Jirnang; 
the latter is preferred. The dragon’s blood sells on 
the spot for 30 Spanish dollars the picul. 

Buah palaga—cardamums. This valuable forest 
product has not yet been-found growing in perfection 
below the Tenasserim Provinces. But there is an 
inferior species collected in the woods beyond the Ho- 
norable Company’s frontier, which the Chinese mono- 
polize and obtain;—it is said they get 70 dollars the 
picul for it. Some plants imported from Tavoy have 
thriven well, bat have not gone to seed. There is 
every probability, ‘therefore, that if good seed could 
be obtained and cultivated as in Malabar, and of 
which Mr. Baber has given an account in his exami- 
nation before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the result might be favorable. 

VEGETABLES. ' . 

The native vegetables may be had in great perfec- 
tion in the bazar, Besides these, the Chinese culti- 
vate cabbages, which they raise from shoots, celery, 
whieh has hardly any stalk, and tolerable lettuce. 
The “nolkol has been raised on the flag-staff-hill, and 
peas and carrots are occasionally, when seed can be 
had, raised both there and in Province Wellesley with 
some suecess, Potatoes lave not succeeded, as yet, 
nor isit probable they will, owing to there being no 
cold season of sufficient duration, There are many 
varieties of sweet potatoes, one of which, tlie oobitora, 
which is rather scarce, isa good substitute. - There are 
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also oobi gadong, or yams, both red and white, and 
french beans. 

Oobi kayoo also called oobi Blanda, (Holland) be- 
cause perhaps it was originally brought from Batavia, 
is a species of the arrow plant, from the root of which 
the flour called arrow-root is made. The Malays 
eat this root after roasting it. 

Oobi sanghwang, is the root of a species of convol- 
vulus and resembles in shape our potato, but is whi- 
ter. The Chinese eat it raw on account of its suppo- 
sed cooling properties. ‘The taste is sweetish. 

. GRASSES. 

Roompoot moon nanti panas—a th ick-leaved suc- 
culent grass; grows thick and short, small roots—the 
Jeayes shut up when the sun 1s hot, whence its name; 
light green; good for cattle. 

Roompoot poosut oolar—bas wiry, thin, bright 
creen stalks and no leaves; roots red, short; grows in 
Jow situations; not very much approved for cattle. 

Roompoot miniah padang—a strong running 
erass, grows in low places. Little approved for 
cattle. : 

Sambow—grows in bunches about a foot high; the 
seeds, in from five to six heads, spreading from the top 
of the stalk. 

Roompoot papan—plank grass. This is a strong 
running grass, throwing out bunches as it proceeds. 
These have flat fleshy leaves, with three or four small 
leaves branching front them. Rather coarse for cattle. 

Roompoot chor kooching—cat’s tail grass, the top 
of which has a fanciful resemblance to the tail of that 
animal. It grows about 2 feet high in bunches, and 
has slender stakks. 

Papara bilibi—grass about six inches high; red 


slender roots; seeds in a circular branching group of 


ears; grows in marslty places. 
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Roompoot miniah—he dhoop grass, a creeping 
grass known over all India, as one of the best for 
horses. F 

Roompoot sittra—ailk grass; a very delicate grass 
abont 34 inches high, long slender roots, small bunch 
of seeds at top. 

Roompoot miniah jastanmale miniah grass, a 
delicate grass; grews on plains, seed-vessels Jight and 
elegant, height 1 foot. 

Roompoot manis—vrows in tufts; calledsweet grass 
from its having a sweet smell when dried; length 10 
or 11 inches, cattle not very fond of it. It is scarce; 
it runs along the ground, roots slender. 

Roompoot rotan—raitan grass, a coarse running 
grass, resembling the trobong. It isa climber too, 
and is troublesome in plantations, | 

Tamuchute—yulg : love-grass; a strong-rooted 
grass, grows about afoot and a half high, in small 
bunches, Bears seeds which attach themselves obsti- 
nately to the legs of animals and to the clothes of the 
pedestrian; it is difficult to eradicate it from the soil. 

Roompoot ehor itik—duck-tail grass, about 5 
inches bigh, in bunches. The ends are bent back, 
hence the name; dark-green leaf, slender roots. 

Roompoot hulliah—ginger grass; so called on ac- 
count of its thick, bulbous.roots resembling ginger. 
The stem is strong with spiky straggling leaves; 
grows about two feet high. 

Roompoot sarang boaiya—is an exceedingly 
strong-rooted runner which grows best in sandy 
ground and chokes all other plants of feeble growth, 
impeding even the young cocoanut tree. It might 
prove useful in binding together shifting sands. 

Roompoot kamman—the sensitive plant—is here a 
rank and destructive weed, and should be speedily 


| prows about a foot high, with a slight stalk and . 
has a small bulb of seeds atthe top; catile eat it - 
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eradicated from. cultivated land, as its seeds soon 
spread it in all directions. There are two spevies, 
one inhabits the marshy, the other the dry lands. 

. Tubboo gaja—a species of liquorice which~ is. used 
by the Malays in medicine, for colds, &e. &e. Tt 
has rather a harsher taste than the European plant. 

Roompoot hapala lalat—fly’ sehead grass, It 


readily, | grows in dry as well as moist places. 
Papapcos jungoot killi—* whisker’ grass’””— 


- grows in; bunches, as slender’ roots and throws 
out single’ wiry slender stalks, about 14 inches 
long, “pot “much relished by  cattle,. grows in 


voardhy: places. 

Trobong — a strong ranning “grass with long 
leaves, grows in swamps. 

Roompoot -auy—a soft grass with a rather thick 
stalk, it is also a vanver. Cattle improve on it. 

Roompoot paddie silloo—a delicate grass with 
a profusion of small dark-red seeds on its upper 
branches. Roots slender, tufted. 

Roompoot paha blalang —grasshopper’s-leg 
grass, grows in thick’ tufts, and is about 1$ fvot 
high. The seed-ear ts somewhat like the leg of 
the insect from which it derives its name; dark- 
green broad leaves; good for cattle. 

Roompoot “poorum —a sedgy grass used to 
make baskets, roots feeble. 

Roompoot oomboot oomboot—a strong, broad- 
leaved grass, growing in marshy places; roots 
feeble. 

Roompoot papara—a grass about 2 feet high, 
grows in marshy places, has a_ thick tuft at top, 
roots small. 
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- Roompoot jiolo — strong succulent grass, with 
slight roots; the stalk contains a pith used for lamp- 
wicks. It is eaten by cattle. 
FLOWERS. 
of these there are the Mallor of Arabian jas- 


mine—the mallor ootan or wild jasmine—the - 


chumpaka, very odoriferous—the boonga tonkeng 


—the mamplas, a sweet-scented reddish flower, 


growing on a creeping shrub, the leaves of which are 
used to polish hard wood—ingre, a parasitica] plant, 
having a very pleasantly-scented white flower—the 
inne, the flower of the shrub whose leaves are used 
to stain the finger-nails red. There is also a beauti- 


- ful species of yellowish honey-suckle which grows In 


the woods—besides many ‘other flowering shrubs, de- 


_ serving the attention of the florist, if not the botanist. 
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CHAPTER. V. 


ee 
VALUE OF REAL PROPERTY. 


The Island of Penang contains an estimated quan. — 


tity ef about 48,000 orlongs of land, only nine thou. 
sand of which can be considered to be in a state of 
cultivation ; about 8,000 of the remainder are hilly. 

No valuation which can be depended on has been 
made as yet of the cultivated land, nor would it be 
easy to do this where produce is liable to constant 
fluctuations in its value. 

ft would be more difficult perhaps to appraise the 
town and suburbs within the Bound ditch. 

In 1808, a committee valued the property situated 


within a sweep of two hundred and fifty yards of the 


fort, which includes a portion only, although a valua- 
ble one, of the town, at 534,750 Spanish dollars. Pe- 
nang was then the chief commercial place in the 
Straits. The Church too, was not then built, which 
costa large sum. At the estimated rental of the whole 
town, and at ten years’ purchase, exclusive of the 
church and other public buildings, the value of all 
may be rated at 799,000 Spanish dollars. 

The whole landed property and houses lying be- 
yond the Bound ditch may, at eight years’ purchase 
only, be valued at not less than 520,000 Spanish dol- 
lars. But the value of this last is daily advancing and 
when the spice plantations now in progress, come into 
bearing, it will probably be greatly increased. 

The annual value of the gross produce arising 
from the cultivation, can scarcely be rated higher as 
yet than 100,000 Ppp dotars, and it has oceasion- 
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ally fallen much short of this amount. The result 
of the new spice and other plantations, if successful, 
may easily double this, and there is every reason to 
anticipate that it will do so. | 

In Province Wellesley, spice cultivation is yet in its 
infancy, although that seems rather a vigorous one. 
But as grain, sugar, and other produets are there culfi- 
vated on a_ wider range of fertile land than on the Is- 
land, and the prices of landed property are in some 
degree reducable to a scale, I can proceed with more 
confidence to estimate we value both of land and 
produce. 

With reference to the average rafes of sales of land, 
fo the extent of cultivated land ascertained by actual 
survey, and that not yet surveyed but estimated only, 
it will be perhaps within the mark, if the whole of 


. these lands, with all the real property attached to 


them, be rated at about 300,000 drs, 

The gross produce annual value, the staples being 
rice, sugar, [which alone is reckoned at 60.000 drs. J 
plantains, and cocoanuts, will not now perhaps be 
over-estimated at ah equal sum. 

The total rental will, at one-third of the gross pro- 
duce value, admit of little more thati three years’ pur- 
chase; a very startling conclusion, but one which, in 
new conntries, ts frequently arrived at and certainly 
is at first encouraging to intending settlers. 

The. actual rent received in money or in kind by 
proprietors of corz land alone, is estimated at not less 
than eighty thousand Spanish dollars per annum. 

The annual surplus disposable agricultural pro- 
duce of the Province, sagar included, is probably not 
less than 80,000 dollars and may be considerably 
more. The land on Penang at the disposal of the 
Government consists principally of hills and narrow 
vallies, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


td ote 
MALACCA AND ‘NANNING. 


Tse Pepuilation of Malacca is 30,000 souls or 


nearly so, and is rather a concentrated one. That of : 


the district of Naming is only 5,329 souls, being 
almost all Malays. The proportions are 1,614 males 
of mature age, and 1,692 females—with 1,048 boys 
and 975 girls. In this population of Nanning there 
are 1,434 rice-cultiyators, 

Rice is, at Malacca, estimated to yield thirty-fold, 
But this does not coincide with the estimate of seed 
sown and produce reaped for the year 1834, In the 
public returns for the Malacca cultivation of that year, 
there are set down as seed-grain, 10,316 guntangs ; 
and the prodace is given at 281,695; when at 30-fold 

it would be 309,480, ? 

The average produce of the years 1831, 32 & 33 is, 
by these returns, about 217,526 guntangs of paddie ; 
which, at thirty-fold, will have required 7,250 gun. 
tangs of seed rice, This quantity, allowing thirteen 
guntangs for one orlong, which is reported to be-the. 
quantity required, will give about 557 orlongs for the 
quantity of land under rice cultivation. 

The same quantity of paddie, as already shewn, 
can be rajsed in Province Wellesley on 462 orlongs 
of land, while the saving in the latter district in seed 
in raising this quantity will be 4,158 guntangs. 

If the Malacca. planter, which seems to be the case, 
requires 13 guntangs of seed for one orlong of land, 
his produce ou that space will be 390 guntangs; 
being 80 guntangs less than the average produce of 
an orlong of land in Province Wellesley, Were the 
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land at Malacca equally fertile, then there would he 
an annual produce of 851,640 guntangs of rice 
from the above quantity of 7.250 of seed. But 
the average of the years 1833, 4, 5 is variously stated 
at 184,895 guntangs by the actual harvest, and at 
305,911 by the survey. 

if the 400 guntangs of paddie for which the tenth 
of the Nanning produce was once commuted be a fair 
one, the quantity of rice produced by that district 
might be about 4,000 guntangs, which must be very 
far short of the truth, if the planters there amount to 
1.434 as the returns shew. But whether women and 
children are included does not appear. 

The tenth of the whole paddie of Malacca and 

Nanning does not appear to exceed 18,300 guntangs, 
which would only allow of a total produce of about 
183,000 guntangs. 
The soil of Malacea is, on the whole, a light one. 
The rising grounds are composed of the porous iron- 
stone termed daterite. The slopes are formed of this 
substance decomposed, mixed with sand—and the flats 
are alluvial. - The temperature of the cliniate is rare- 
ly above 83° and the medium, during the day, is 80° 
of Farenheit, | 

This laterite formation is very extensive, but it va- 
ries very considerably in its appearance. With us on the 
Keddah coast, it loses much of its porosity and con- 
tains more clay. 

The valuable republication announced as about to 
be made of Papers, which appeared in the Singapore 
Chronicle, will render superfluous any more remarks 
from us on the capabilities of the soil either at Malac- 
ca or Singapore, neither of which subjects | have per- 
sonally had the means of treating: of. 

Appended will be found a list of the fruits of Ma- 
lacea as given by that lamented and able officer, the 
late Dr. M. Ward of the Madras Establishment. 
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SINGAPORE. 

Sandstone and argillaceous sandstone,” form the 
chief geological features of this Island. Generally 
speaking, the island is formed of a succession of low 
ridges, with narrow swampy vallies between them— 
the ridges or low hills oceupying the largest space, 
Bukit Timah, which is cousidered the highest bill 
on the Island, is not elevated apparently beyond 
350 feet. The level portion, which has been as yet 
tendered accessible, consists chiefly of the tract ex- 
tending from the Government Hill, im an easterly di- 
rection, as far as the little Red Cliff. It is bounded 
on the fand side by Captain Flint’s bill, and by 
Colonel. Farquhar’s on the N. E. side, and it extends 
a good way inland, <A great part of the plaix 
bears traces of having once been covered by the 
sea. Narrow parallel ridges of land appear, va- 
tying in breadth from 50 to 400 feet and having 
alluvial flats between, fit for the cultivation of rice, 
sugar-cane, &c. Fhe stiff clay underneath is em- 
ployed for the manufacture of bricks and tiles. But 
it would seem that the soit or clay of Malacca is 
better snited than that of Singapore, or Penang, or Pro- 
vince Wellesley, for this manufacture. In the two latter 
places, the clay is dug out so close to high-water 
mark that saline particles probably injure the quality 
of the bricks. 

A sandstone is by no means a desirable foundation 
for a soil in a tropical region. : 

The argillaceous sandstone of this Island is more or 
Iess impregnated with iron. ‘Fhis yields, on decom~ 
position, yellow, red, and white earths. The two first 
are probably fertile—the last is barely permeable to 
the roots of plants. ‘Fhe hilly ground is covered by 

*The account of the nature of the soi here given, is extracted from a Paper 
drawn up some years ago, by Capt. Lake, for Government, ; 
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a soil pretty well fitted for most intertropical pro- 
ductions. 

Singapore does not as yet contain many agricultu- 
rists. Trade is here the main object still of Eu- 
ropean and native settlers, From Papers, a series of 
which appeared lately in the Singapore Free Press, 
the public attention appears to be gradually tarn- 
ing to agricultural subjects, 

The writer describes a hot wind which, conjoined 
perhaps with unfavorable soil, has prevented the 
Clove tree succeeding. The Nutmeg is said to thrive 
better. But this tree, more perhaps than any other, 
requires a humid atmosphere, and speculators will 
require to be extremely cautious in chusing the site 
of a plantation. The soil is undoubtedly better 
adapted to the clove than the nutmeg—were this ad. 
vantage not counteracted by the wind alluded to, 
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CHAPTER VII. . 
—=h : 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS—ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE—CRIME—HABITS OF THE POPULATION &c. 

Tue extent and outline of Prince of Wales Island, 
are both too well known to require a minute descrip- 
tion, The bulk of the area is a mass of hills and 
forest, and the shores are sli; zhtly indented by man’ 
small ereeks. Province Wellesley, by outflanking the 
Island to the north and south, secures it from any seri- 
ous annoyances from the main land ; while seaward, 

irates are the only external disturbers of its tranquil. 
lity, and these very rarely land to depredate. 

The northern boundary of Province Wellesley is 
well defined by the Muda river, the source of which 
lies in the central range of mountaine—and conside- 
~ yably to the northward of the latitude of the river's 
mouth—so that it has a pretty long course. These 
mountains may have an elevation of from five to 
six thousand feet above the level of the sea: They 
are not however continuqus; for several large 
gaps appear at wide intervals. They “abound 
in tin; and gold is also found at their base.“ 
The Muda river winds very much; so that, aly. 
though the direct distance from ils mouth to 
the brick pillar which marks the British and Sia. 
mese boundary on the N. E. is only thirteen miles— 


that by the course of the stream is twenty-one nailes, 

* The writer, about a year ago, passed beyond these mountains, to inspect 
the Tin mines, He has some intention of describing the geological features 
of this part of the Peninsula, hereafter, 
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It is thirty miles, at the least, by water from Penang 
Town to the pillar just noticed, and from the mouth 


of the river to the pillar is commonly seyen or eight. 


hours’ pull, or poling, against the current. The 
banks are high, excepting those within a few ‘reaches 
of the sea, and this condition is occasionally the cause 
of floods, which, when they occur either at early seed- 
time, or when the grain is ripening, are apt to do a 
‘good deal of mischief. | 


The river up to the brick pillar, has long been a. 


neutral thoroughfare to British subjects, and the 
people on the Keddah side;—the expression in 
the original Treaty of Cession leaving it doubtful 
which bank was meant for the British line, But, as 
the Siamese maintain no regular police, the trouble 
of keeping this route to the interior free from decoits, 
falls, at any rate, on the English police. 

The area of the Mada district is about fifty square 
miles, and it contains a population of 18,500 souls. 
This tract, as above observed, exhibits traces of having 
been cultivated and well-peopled at a remote period. 
Rice; sugar-cane, and cocoanuts are the chief pro- 
ducts. Spices have scarcely been fairly tried as yet. 
The soil is very fertile. 

Betwixt the Muda and Pry rivers, there are seve- 
ral creeks or streams which ean be navigated by 
small boats. One of these, the Qualla Tulloh Ayer 
Tawar, forms a convenient boat-harbour, and gives its 
name to the flourishing village on its banks, and to 
the surrounding district. 

This district embraces an area” of about thirty 
miles square, and it contains a population of 13,340 
souls. The soil is deep and decidedly alluvial with 
exception. of a_few narrow sandy ridges, called per- 
matangs. The cultivation, generally, does not difler 
from that of Muda district, but spices have been latey 


ly introduced and promise well, 
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The Pry river disembocues a little to the southward 
and eastward of Penang Town. It is about a couple 
of hundred yards wide at its mouth. There is a bar 
which may however be crossed at flood-tide by ves- 
sels of 300 tons burden at least. These might even 
proceed ten or twelve miles up the river; for it is 
deep and maintains a pretty uniformly decreasing 
breadth of from 100 to 50 yards up to this pomt. 
Afterwards it suddenly diminishes to a narrow creek, 
over which the branches of trees from both banks 
thickly entwine, admitting only of the passage of 
boats. But this diminution of jits volume takes — 
place beyond the British territory. 

It might perhaps be shewn that this river once 
flowed into the sea at the spot described. 

Captain Forrest, the well-known old Straits na- 
vigator, mentions in his account of these seas, that 
he was chased by a French privateer in the vicinity 
of Penang [then unoccupied] and escaped by run- 
ning up the Pry, in bis small vessel, until he could 
ascend no higher. 

Elephants are occasionally shipped from this river 
for the Coromandel Coast, as I have already noticed 
in a preceding chapter. The last vessel which took 
elephants to that Coast, shipped them in Keddah, 
and the vessel was aflerwards lost. 

The banks, about half a mile up from the em- 
bouchure, are high and muddy ; and docks might be 
easily cut out of them, especially close to the Chinese 
village, at a very moderate cost. Native vessels of 
300 to 400 tons burden or even more, have refitted 
here, This village is the chief dep6t for firewood 
for the shipping and the Island. Along the beach, to 
the northward of the mouth of this river, may be seen 
the remains of the stockade which the commanders 
ef the Lanoon fleet erected ; when, having confede- 
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tated with the King of Keddah, they came to attack 
Penang in March 1791. 

On the 19th of that month, twenty Lanoon prows 
entered the Pry river. They were followed soon 
after by the Bindhara of, Keddal, with a fleet of 
ninety boats. The combined parties then began to 
construct stockades close to the sea beach. On the 
23rd. most of the merchant vessels left the harbour, 
but the inhabitants of the Island asked permission to 
attack the enemy. 

On the 12th of April, four small vessels and se- 
veral gun-boats were ready for the attack. At 
four o’clock in the morning, Captain Glass led three 


companies of sepoysand golundauze aud 20 Europeans 


against the stockades, which were carried after some — 


shew of resistance. The armed vessels then attacked 
the enemy’s fleet, being led on by Lieutenants Raban 
and Mylne. The enémy were soon driven out of 
sight. But they returned on the Ith, when they 
wereagainattacked, and drivenoff with greatloss. The 
loss on the attacking side was four nativesoldiers killed, 
and 3 Europeans and 18 native troops wounded. 
The enemry’s force was estimated at about 9,000 men, 

This aggression was made by direction of the ther 
Rajah of Keddah, who had, it seems, repented of his 
cession of Penang, but who, of course, disavowed the 
imputation of having instigated the attack. 

It is instructive to notice here the imbecility of the 
Malays at a period when they had not ceased to be 
dreaded, even at European settlements— Nine thou- 
sand men dispersed by about four hundred! It was 
the last crusade of this roving raee against Penang, 
and it is likely to remain so. 


Pry district contains 9,814 souls. Besides the. 


common products already stated for the other dis- 
tricts, this one bids fair to yield more yaluable ones. 
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Natmeg plantations have been made and thrive well. 
There are a few low hills in this tract, most of which 
are partially cultivated. The soil on them is good. 
That of the plain is deep alluvion. The district 
varies, Inland from the sea, ftom 5 to 7 miles in depth; 
shore-wise, it stretches about six miles. The surface 
Square area may be about 25 miles. 

The next river southward of Pry is the Junu. 
It is about 100 yards wide at its mouth, but it soon 
becomes very tortuous and narrow ; and branches off 
into numerous creeks, The source of the chief 
stream lies in Moratajam, a ‘hill 1,800 feet high: 
The western slope of this hill lies within the English 
territory—the eastern apperiains to the Siamese. 

The depth of water over the bar is 74 feet at spring 
tides, and large boats ¢an teach within half a mile 
of the above hill: Jurnvu Disrricr contains about 
98 miles square, and has a popilation of 3,500 
souls. There is less available land for cultivation 
in this district than in any of the others, owing to 
the space occupied by creeks and their belts of 
mangroves. Nutmeg plantations are fising up also 
in this tract, and bid fair for success. There is 2 
considerable variety in the soil. Foe.the most part 
it is allavial. ‘The rest consists of dry but not ster 
ile ridges, and hilly lands, which last are fertile. 
A good deal of clayed sugar is here made by Chi- 
nese. There are some tin ores foand in this, and 
the next two districts of Battau Kawan and Krean; 
but, notwithstanding several attempts, they have not 
yet been stiecessfully worked. 

The twodistriets of Battu Kawan and Krean lying to 
the southward of Juru, and including Barru Kawan 
Island, and the Kra Islands, embrace an area of 
about 35 miles square. Batta Kawan Island con- 
tains nearly nine square miles, About one-half of 
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this area is fit for cultivation ; and on it the Chinese 
raise a considerable quantity of sugar, as before 
noticed. A] 

The Puro Kra are two steep Islands, separated 
from Battu Kawan by a channel of a little more than 
a mile wide. The channel which divides Battu Ka- 
wan from the main shore is so narrow that it is in- 
distinguishable except on a near approach to if, 
The former has therefore commonly been supposed 
to form a part of the latter, 

Several Penang cultivators have begun to raise 
spices on Battu Kawan hill; and the attempt will 
probably be followed by success, many nutmeg trées 
being already in bearing. This district contains 
about 1,500 souls, but they are included at present 
in the Juru census, although I have kept them here 
distinct. 

The Krean river forms the southern boundary of 
the Province—which it separates from the Malayan 
State of Perak, It is about the same breadth as the 
Pry ; but the entrance is intricate, and not to be 
easily threaded by vessels of munch burden, When 
over the bar, the channel is deep and broad. The 
depth over the bar at spring tides is about 9 feet ; at 
other times it hardly exceeds four or five. Inside 
this bar, and up to the distance of one full tide—or 
nearly 20 miles, by the course of the river—the depth 
varies from 20 to 90 feet. But the river can be na- 
vigated in small boats for fonr or five days beyond 
this point—as its source lies in the high range of 
hills called Bukit Patani, and sometimes Bukit Pe- 
rak, because they divide Patani and Perak from 
each other. ’ 

It is. sixteen miles and a half to the mouth of the 
Krean from Penang Jetty ; and six miles further in 
a direct line up the Bret went ten by the channel— 
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to the Police station at the boundary pillar at Bookit 
Toongal. 

On the Perak side, there is a population of perhaps 
one thousand souls, Although the British territory 
actually terminates on the north bank of the Krean 
river, yet the latter, from its mouth to the boundary 
pillar, has, by custom, beeome a neutral “passage 
towards the interior—and as is the case at Muda, 
the task of preserving the peace here =falls on the 
English police. Perak is a weak state, and were 
it not for the incidental protection which the British 
settlement on the north. bonk of the river gives to 
its Subjects on the south bank, this last would remain 
untenanted. The actual controu! of the navigation 
of the river is gladly yielded therefore to the British 
side—and thus a free communication is maintained 
with the interior of the Peninsula. 

| Beyond the pillar, the north bank appertains to the 

b. : | Siamese; the river, and the south bank; to the 

. ‘Ny Perak stute. The influence of the Siamese at this 

fee : post is so feeble that they dare not trust any ef their 
own officers to guard it. Malays, therefore, are ap- 
poitited to the task. ‘ 

From Krean river, Penang is supplied with most 
of the lighter materials, especially artaps, for house- 
building and roofing—and also with large quantities 
of firewood, rattans, dragon’s blood &c. A steamer 

ve jouching at Penang could always be supplied with 
solid firewood at reasonable rates.* 

As yet there are but few regularly constructed 
roads leading from the beach to the eastern boun- 
dary of the Province, when compared with the ex-_ 
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tent of: surface. The actual extent of all the made © 


roads, however, exceeds 38 miles. ~The road from 
the civil station to the brick pillar on the N. E. 
boundary will be, when finished, about fifteen miles 
in length. It has advanced nine miles already. 

That to the Muda river from the same place, 
which is finished, is upwards of nine miles long, 
and the central road to Pry frontier, also fi- 
nished, six miles in length. The cross roads 
lead chiefly along the ridges of light soil, for- 
merly described, and they are, on both sides, fringed 


- by houses and orehards so that they form continuous 


streets. There are about forty wooden bridges over 
creeks and streams. 

The eastern boundary of the Province was formal- 
by settled by Treaty with the Siamese in 1831 ; and 
without very nice references to its actual distance 
from the sea—a natural frontier being desirable. 

Population and cultivation haveso rapidly increased 
that it has been found impossible, with the appliances 
at-hand, to overtake either by roads; so that even now 
several highly cultivated tracts are insulated during 
the rains, and rendered almost inaccessible to all 
but Malays. No sooner is a new road here opened 
through the forest, than both sides are speedily peo- 
pled and cultivated; and as thesoil is swampy and 
richly allavial, heavy crops of rice surely reward the 
ryot fur_his pains. The convicts suffer mach from 
fever and ague when constructing these new roads, 
as they are obliged to work a great deal in water. 
Several cases of Cholera also occasionally occur 
amongst them when so employed. 

In one of the first chapters of this Dissertation the 
superficial extent of the Province is given at about 
120 miles—which is perhaps the full extent of culti- 
vafable land. The total surface, including islands, 
rivers aud creeks, may be rated at 150 miles square, at 
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jhe least. I regret that the want of an accurate sur. 
vey has prevented me from elucidating the localities 
by a map. . 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 
The supreme judicial power is lodged with His 
Majesty’s Court of Judicature for the ineorporated 
Straits. Settlement. The Honorable the Governor, 


or President for the time being, or the Councillor 


for the time being, acting as such Governor or Pre. 
sident, has judicial precedence. . The Honorable the 
Recorder ranks next, if present, and then the Resi. 
dent Councillors acting in their capacity of Judges. 

This Court, with the aid of the Magistrates, holda 
regular Quarter Sessions of the Peace, which are ad. 
journed, and the business is afterwards conducted by 
two or more magistrates, There isa Court of Re. 
quests whieh extends. to .Province Wellesley, Its 
duties, in the latter district, are performed by the 
principal Assistant there, who is one of the Com. 
missioners. 

. There is likewise a Sitting Magistrate on the Is. 
Jand—and individual Justices of the Peace on Penang 
occasionally exercise alone their authority—although 
not perhaps to the extent that would be desirable. 
There is likewise a Coroner, whose duty formerly 
extended to Province Wellesley, 

Province Wellesley lies within the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Judicature, The principal Assistant there 
for the time being, independent of his political and 
executive duties, exercises the functions of Magis. 
trate—a Commissioner of the Court of Requests as 
before stated,—Police Superintendant,—Coroner, 
and Collector, _In the latter capacity, he has not, 
ef course, any judicial authority—yet it is probable 
that the investigations which necessarily take place 
at his office, and under his immediate cognizance, 
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respecting disputed landed property, or boundaries, 
are the means of preventing much ruinous litigation. 
As a provincial Magistrate, however, he labors under 
the disadvantage of not having any aid at hend 
in those numerous cases where the Law _ re- 
quires two Justices to sit. Owing to this cireum- 
stance, many natives submit to injury and loss ra- 
ther than proceed to the Island. Sir Ralph Rice, 
when Recorder, was so prepossessed with the advan. 
tages to be gained to the natives there, by an exten. 
sion of judicial authority, at the time when Mr. 
Maingy was its able and enlightened Superintendent, 
but who had not the power of a Justice of the Peace— 
since given to his successor—that he expressed it as 
his opmion that this gentleman could not have too 
much power, if legally given, It is probable that 
this remark was chiefly elicited more by a consideration 
of the peculiar character, the prejudices and locality 
of the population, than by any reference to its num. 
bers, which did not then much exceed one-third part 
of what the population now amounts to. 

The Court of Requests cannot decide cases where 
the debt exceeds thirty-two Spanish doHars, The li. 
mitation is not apparently considered as any boon by 
the native population, especially by that portion of it 
situated in the distant parts of Province Wellesley. 
This may perhaps, as regards the latter, be fairly in- 
ferred from the fact that since the regular Court of 
Requests began to act, which is upwards of a year 
ago, there has not been one appeal made from thence 
to the higher Court. Long before the regular Court 
was established, a Court of Arbitration, over which 
the Assistant Resident presided, settled all disputes 
about debts. Appeals may be made from the deci- 
sions of individual or joint Magistrates to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, or to the Court of Judicature, 
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But none have as yet been made. Final’ appeals 
are made to the King in Council. 

The Malays are less fond of practised litigation, 
where the cause of continuing it rests with themselves, 
than the natives of India ; and however embued with 
the spirit of gaming’a number of them are, yet they 
‘do not exhibit much of it in Courts of Law, unless 

_ over-ruled or excited by interested men, 

The Coroners select their Juries indiscriminately 
from amongst Europeans, the descendants of these, 
and natives. It is from the latter Glasses that, ak 
most exclusively, the Juries in Province Wellesley 
chave as yet been supplied: It must be confessed’ 
that in the present condition of civilization there, the 
process is rather a tedious one. But were the forms 
to be simplified, and rendered more intelligible 
to the untutored capacity of the people, there can be 
little doubt that the ultimate effects of this part of 
the judicial system on the native mind would be of a 
very salutary nature. | 

The heads of sections and villages would willingly 
settle minor disputes amongst their neighbours ; but 
the ryots have little or no faith in their impartiality— 

' and where there is a European officer of Government 
or other well-accredited functionary, they invariably 
resort to him for justice. I regret to observe that 
in so far as my experience extends, there is not a na- 
tive at this Settlement of Penang who could be safely 
entrusted with the power of a Justice of the Peace— 
or even with a lesser judicial independent authority. 

Previous to the final settling of the Province it was 
little better than a den of murderers and robbers. 
A rogue, when once fairly ensconced within its fust- 
nesses, could defy all pursuit. The pirate and rob- 
ber. Enca Manet, was an instance in point, and of 
crime going long unpunished. His depredatious not 
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unfrequently accompanied by murder, had been 


carried on utchecked for nearly seven years in the 
harbour and its vicinity, although two hundred dol- 
lars had been offered for his apptehension. He at 
length became, in 1826, so daring as to threaten to 
sack Penaga village, close to the chief civil station. 
This offered a fair opportunity for apprehending him 
~ whieh was’done by a party of sepoys and peons at 
the opium shop on the Keddah side of Muda river. 
‘This was not accomplished before his second in com- 


mand had been run through the body by a sepoy of 


the then Local Corps whom he had wounded. 
When Enga Manet was reminded of his late threat, 
he replied to me with a smile, that fate was against 
him. His wife, a coarse, powerful woman, accompa. 


nied him in his piratical excursions. He was tried’ 


for one of his burglaries and hanged. Ile went to 
the gallows with the utmost composure, and only 
spoke to request that the Governor would take care 
of his family. The conscience of such a man is 
clearly nothing more than his own opinion of his own 
actions ; and that opinion was probably quite satis- 
factory to his mind. Here prayer and piracy are 
too often consecutive acts, Offenders in European 
communities rarely meet death with such apathy or 
eoolness as this fellow displayed, Their resolution is 


generally either an effort of despair, or affected in . 


order to appear with eclat to the last in the eyes of 
their associates. The current of life pours thro’ the 
veins of the life-enjoying European felon with an tm- 
petuosity rarely to be found or expected in those of 
tlhe Asiatic, and the revulsion therefore arising from 
the anticipated punishment is much more powerful 
in tHe first, than in the second case. The Malay ge- 
nerally gains in bulk and sleekness while imprisoned 
previous to trial, and one who at/a late Session was 
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- pretty sure how matters would end—(he had com- 
mitied murder) was heard to ‘exclaim :—‘ what is 
the use of fattening me up; better hang me at once!” 
So late, however, as two years ago, a Malay.named 
Mat Prawy, who had been a noted depredator, but not 
a murderer, in Penang harbour, during a period of 
three years, ventured to establish himself in the 
thick: mangrove jungle betwixt, Pry~ and Jura, 
in Province Wellesley. As he had cunningly con- 
fined his excursions to the prahus of trading Malays 
coming from foreign ports, there was nothing tangible 

. for a magistrate, until he stole a boat in that Pro- 
vince. A strong party of armed police pene- 
trated with difficulty through the mud and jun- 
gle, to his haunt. He and his gang, consisting of 
about twenty men, were taken by surprise, but had 
they stood firm they might have killed half at least 
of the police, who were strug, ling in the deep mud. 

~ Mat Prawy was forsaken by his 20 companions, but 
he disdained flight, drew his sword, and would have 
cut down the constable, had not a peon fired over . 
the shoulder of the latter and killed the pirate oa the 
spot. This encounter, and the dispersion of the 
gang, has deterred others from being so daring. 

The British judicial code presupposes that every 
British subject is fully aware of the laws to. which he 

.& amenable, But amongst the bulk of the natives 
here, this dictum becomes little better than a law 
fiction. If too, as has been stated, the fear of death 
has but a slender influence in preventing crime, the 
improvement of popular morals will be proportional- 
ly slow. | 

The natives of the Straits Settlements take but 
slender pains to protect their lives and property. » A 
man’s house onght to be substantial before he can 
reasonably claim the right to call it his castle. This 
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term, when applied to a Malayan house, is, with a 
few exceptions, hyperbolieal, and becomes an apt 
ilustistion of the easy transition from the befitting to 
the ridiculous, Propped upon tottering nibong posts, 
with a floor composed of nibong laths, tied by split rat. 
tans, and sufficiently widely laid to admit of a kris o 
spear being thrast up into the sleeping compartments, 
—with walls of mat-work or palm leaves, and niborg 
luths, in which a large apertiire can, in a few minutes, 
be cut with a pocket knife, and furnished with a door 
of similar niterials, fastened inside by a latch, which 
can be easily lifted through the aperture alluded to, 
=the domicile of a thriving Malay presents the most 
inviting aspect to the robber. Nor, when the lat. 
fer has got into the house, is it difficult to find out 
where the ornaments and cash are deposited. He 
is pretty certain of securing the whole by carrying off 
all the pillows and wickersbaskets within reach; for to 
the protection of such frail depositories do the Malays 
often trust sums or property of the value of from one 
hundred up to five hundred dollars, or more | 

Gold and silver ornaments are rarely recovered. 
They are pawned at gambling and opium shops, or 
melted down. ~The creed of Mahomed is not a pare 
simonious oue ; but it is necessarily, from its inhibi. 
tion of usury, in many situations, an accumulating 
one to the professors of it who are not engaged in 
trade. Our agricultural moslems have net as yct 
gained a sufficient acquaintance with the world to 
know how to employ their savings to their own ad- 
vatitage, or to that of the community. A good deal 
of capital, therefore, runs the chance of being lost or 
dissipated either in the manner above described, or 
by being buried under ground. The benefits of the 
Savings Bank are not appreciated by them, although 
there is no necessity for their accepting interest 
on deposits, 
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An improyement in house-building and domestic 
arrangements is beginning to be perceiyable amongst 
ihe substantial ryots. But they have not yet reached 
that stage of neatness and cleanliness ip their houses 
and gardens, which would augur any rapid degree 
of improvement in domestic economy. 

When not greatly overmatched, the Malays defend 
their frail tenements very manfully, and often 
wound and sometimes kill assailants. The Malay 
invariably raises his house from 3 to 5 feet off the 
ground, whether thé site be low or not! The Chi- 
nese and settlers from India have ground-floors, and 
these are rarely surmounted by an upper story. 
These two classes, especially the first, build better 
houses than those of the Malays, and they understand 
full well the devious paths of usery, and the thou- 
sand-andsone ways by which money ean be rendered 
prolific at the expense of the feelings of humanity or 
duty. When a Chinese or a Malay builds a house, 
many ceremonies are performed, 

The first class, when they have provided mate. 
tials and dug the foundation, write the name of 
Yona Kone-sen-soo, a famous architect of old, on a 
piece of bamboo and fix it on the spot. A cock is 
then sacrificed, and its blood is sprinkled over this’ 
bamboo: this ceremony is intended to drive away 
devils: When the rafters have been put up, two bags 
made of red cloth ate placed over the roof, one at 
each gable. In each of these are iron nails, paddie 
and beans, to bring good luck, When the house has 

been fairly built, Yone KonG-sen-soo is propitiated 
with a fiast of good things and requested to go 
home. ; 

The Malays consider the month of December as 
the most propitious for laying the foundation of a 
house. They put sometimes small bits of gold and 
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silver, but more frequently iron dross, below the pil- 
Jars to drive away evil spirits. A cocoanut and cer- 
tain herbs: and plants are tied also to the chief sup- 
porters, and on the tops of these are fixed tri-coloured 
knots of cloth; red, black, or blue and white. 

Thesg are remnants of Booddhism. The Malays, 
while eonfessing that they are rites unauthorized by 
their religion, are yet afraid to build a house without 
performing them, The metals were, in ancient times, 
typical of the planets ; hence the iroy dross, and per- 
haps the sailor’s horse shoe! 

POLICE. 

The peace of the Settlement, generally considered, 
is maintained by means ofa native police, which is 
as operative as might be expected, with reference to 
the classes out of which its individuals are, of neces. 
sity, chosen. 

The obstacles to an all-pervading police are every 
where manifold, and here they are not few in num- 
ber. Nor is is it probable that were better materials 
at hand, the improvement would be great, because 
many of these obstacles are inseparable from the free 
exercise, of English law, and derive additional force 
from the education and habits of the varying tribes 
which form our population. Wherea community is 
small, the espionage, if not the expense of a very ex- 
tended police, might not be relished—and it is doubt- 
ful whether, with the general want of discretion and 
presence of mind discoverable in the conduct of the na- 
tives in the mass, and the necessity which would there- 
by be imposed of multiplying checks, a commensu- 
rate advantage would be derived by any great degree 
of extension, . 

Settlers, if is to be hoped, will, for their own, if not 
for the public interest, afford such facilities as may 
jie in their way to the working of the police; as it ix 
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_ trusting to increased civilization and wealth, which 
dime will most probably bring, fer the means of creat. 
ing a more efficient body. Meantime, the ene thing 
needful to render any police, however trustworthy it 
may he, really efficient, will have to be sought from 
amongst the native population themselyes, namely the 
disposition, if not the ability, to co-operate at_all times 
in keeping the peace. The law does indeed provide 
for such co-operation ; but the salutary provision 1s 
here, as in too many other instances, nearly a dead 
letter, owing to the fear, ignorance, obstinacy or apae 
thy of the native, The police of Prince of Wales Is- 
dand is chiefly and unayoidably drawn from amongst 
the emigrants from Bengal.or Madras, A few Chis 
nese, Malays, and Jawi Pakans form the remainder. 

Of the first two classes it must be said that they 
virtually lose caste from the day they reach the 
Straits. No one who has been for a litle while there, 
will have failed to notice the laxity of conduct super- 
induced in the majority of these two classes, and 
particularly in the men frem Bengal, who are mostly 
Mussulmans, by the combined agency of distance 
from their country ; the mind.degrading, moral mias- 
ma of sea ports; and the contamination suffered by 
daily anid too familiar intercourse, if not companion: 
ship with convicts, until the keen sense of moral dis, 
parity becomes almost obliterated ; and lastly, to the 
prevailing custom amongst these people of combin, 
ing. to support each other when thrown out of ems 
ployment,—without scruples as to the cause of diss 
missal, which creates an indifference to character. - 

Itis probable that natives of the military caste, wha 
still retain some regard for character, continue longs 
est unaffected by these deteriorating: influences, 

The Chinese are good peons to look after Chinese, 
but the free-masonry which binds together by oaths, 
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and it is surmised, unhallowed rites, the members 
of the different tribes and Congsis or clubs, will ever 
render it dangerous to trust a Chinese police alone 
on important occasions, amongst” their own people. 
It is not now the interest of the Chinese in the Straits 
to be turbulent; if so, these congsis would-be danger. 
ous engines of mischief. In China they are severally 
proscribed and the members are punished with death, 
If a man known to be a member should fly, his fa- 
mily are imprisoned, This marks sufficiently the 
opinion entertaiued in China of the intention of these 
congsis. 

There are four at least of dicks’ lodges known to 
exist here, and there may be more, and it is believed, 
that two-thirds of the Chinese population, at the least, 
are members of then. 

Inviolable secrecy is equally the characteristic of 
these associatious as of free-masonry. [tis so far lucky 
that sectarian jealousies keep the several congsis 
from coalescing. ‘In 1799, the Chinese on Penang 
became seditious, but by energetic measures they 
were speedily reduced to subordination. 

In the trials of the offenders, it appeared in evidence, 
that it had been proposed to set up an indepen- 
dent jurisdiction; for whieh five hundred Chinese had 
voted—and that these people had bound themselves 
to protect each other against the law, and vaguely to 
plunder the Settlenyent on a fitting opportunity, as 
their brethren had done at Rhio, mat regard to the 
Datel, 

The members of this conspiracy took an oath bes 
fore the Joss-or Tokwng, the peculiar deified saint 
whom they worshipped, to “ee true-to each other, and 
the oath was repeated af the festival of the new year, 
The oath was. likewise administered by the chief of 
the congsi privately ; when each member presented 
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him with a cup of samehgo, or spirit. Little eompa- 
tively as we yet know of China, one thing is notori- 
ous that its people are prone to turbulence, although 
the cause may originate with the rulers. It would 
be difficult at the present day to deeide whether the 
atrocious and interminable laws of this heaven-born 
Empire are the cause, or the result of the character 
_ of the people. 

Sir G. Staunton declares that it is only the desti- 
tute -or worthless portion of the Chinese who emi- 
grate; from which it should seem that oppression 
does not make them forget nationality, In the 
Choonsin Congsi or club, at this Settlement, the 
badge is asilyer ring. The entrance money is two 
dollars, and the members are believed to amount to 
several thousands. The word Choonsin is engraved 
on the ring. The Yee-shing Congsi is another 
of note, | 

There can be little doubt, that the heads of these- 
congsis settle many disputes andl complaints private- 
ly, and in a summary manner, where both parties 
belong to their congsi. It is a voluntary arrange- 
ment amongst themselves, and when it does not ex- 
tend to crimes of magnitude, is perhaps a_ better 
check on the manners of the clan than could be 
obtained, by a scattered police, or appeals to the 
magistrate with all their accompanying perjuries.— 

But it is not merely the peace, or at least the re- 
gularity of the social system, which is interrupted by 
such associations. They form very powerful engines 
for defrauding the revenue, and it is no doubt owing 
to them that the full value o; imposts on opium and 
arrack cannot be obtained, and that the Chinese can 
always defeat the plans of any farmer of these who 
is not a Chinese. | 

If all the congsis were unanimous, there would 
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either be little or no excise revenue, or the greatest 


share of that would go to the elief of the whole ; 


who would no doubt become the farmer, As it is, 
the members of any one congst will never inform, or 
give true evidence, against each other. 

The Chinese at Battu: Kawan sugar-plantations 
in Province Wellesley, nearly all belong to one 
eongsi. They were very turbulent before 1829, 
having turned out on several occasions to the sound 
ef the buffalo horn, against the eivil power. They 
were tlien armed with long wooden spears, the ends 
ef which were hardened in the fire and also with 
iron missiles, resemblinga trident, the inner prong being 
longer than the other two. They have long since 
discovered that fighting would be a loosing game, 
and have subsided into comparatively quiet planters; 
yet it is well known that their chief derives a large 
sum yearly from keeping a gaming house. 

But the Chinese have also congsis of a more harm- 
Jess nature and of a truer masonic character, The 
initiatory rites are involved im as impenetrable obs- 
curity a8 those of their western brethren. The mem- 
bers receive, when duly qualified, a diploma, which 
consists of certain secret or cabalistic characters writ 
ten on red cloth. The members have likewise a pe- 
euliar phraseology, and certain signs, by which they 
can make themselves known. The gait, the mode 
of depositing the umbrella on entering a house, are 
two of these signs. 


The members of such-a congsi are pledged to af-' 


ford aid to each other on all occasions and in distant 
lands. It is betieved tliat were a Clrinese here to be- 
tray the secrets of his consgi, he would certainly be 
murdered. It is said, that amongst the ceremonies 
attending the initiatory oath for the more equivocal 
congsis, blood is Jet from the arm of the new brother, 
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When a Chinese is apprehended for, or acéused of - 
a crime, however atrocious itmay be, his whole congst 
are unanimous in their endeavours to get him off. 
Subscriptions for counsel, high bribes to adverse 
witnesses to keep theni aivayy and to furthcoming 
ones to. perjore themselves; dreadful threats to éons 
scientious witnesses ; and-connivance at the escape or 
secreting of the accused, are ss means resorted to as 
matters of course, 

When a congsi is opposed. to another by the cris 
minal accusation. of an individual of one of them, no 
bounds can be assigned to the use which is made of 
these ille~al means, 

Where the emigrant Chinese are left to. the almost 
uuchecked operation of their own hiws and tsages— 
as liappens in many ilkgoverned Malayan conntries 
where they have setiled as traders and cultivaters,— 
they then appear to visit with appropriate severity any 
infringement of these laws, where such is confined 
to one clan. It-would seem that in seeking the pro- 
tection of nations dissimilar to themselves, they do 
not lose sight of their fancied superiority ver all, 
and therefore think it degrading, to be punished by 
Barbarian Eyes! Be thisasit may, it is pretty evi- 
dent that self-interest, cold, sordid and far-sighted, and 
the gratification of the senses are, in their relation to 
foreigners, ifnot-so absolutely, the solid substrata of 
the Chinese character. °On these, asa fixed base, rests 
apparently, nine-tenths of their actions, publie or pri- 


‘vate. But it is the very selfishness inherent in’ theit 


disposition which’ renders them the most useful class 
of native subjects in the Straits ; for when this fault 
is found ii company with energy and intelligence, it 
often. takes ‘the form of a public good, if not.carried 
too far; more especially as that selfishness is rarely 
accoulpavied by avarice, and: leads to a liberal 
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expenditure of what they earn. Much of thisselfish- 
ness too, may be more superficial than real, and may. 
take its toue from the trammels of the social system, or 
from the superstitions, Ff this bustling people. Thus, 
in China, a man will pass by another who is in danger 
of being drowned without helping him, A foreigner 
would exclaim against the inhumanity of such con- 
duct ; but the Chinése there know that every one 
who should happen to be seen near the spot where a 
man is found dead, rans a serious risk of being impli- 
cated in murder. The habits of Chinese society 
have all a leaning to the side of luxury, and it almost 
necessarily follows that incessant industry Is required 
of its members to enable them to enjoy that luxury ; 
and as physical enjoyment is their supreme aim, few 
of the Chinese—of ours at least—distract their minds 
by serious mental occupation. 

Were the iron rod which now keeps the busy mul: 
titudes of China in subjection, to be broken, and a 
more equitable rule to be substituted, there can be 
little doubt that they would exhibit an equal degree 
of frigidity on political subjects, and as strenuous a 
disregard of whatever should not minister to the 
senses and the cravings of self-love and interest, as 
they now display in the Straits, in Siam, and in other 
Indo-Chinese regions ;—and that, under such cireum- 
stances, it would be quite a matter of indifference to 
them who swayed the Capricorn banner within the 
great wall.* 


* The Leeoong, which is the sign of Capricorn in China, sprawls on the 
Emperor’s banner., His Imperial Majesty is privileged with a portraiture of 
this fabulous animal on his standard, each foot of which has five toes. The 
figures of it on inferior banners have no more than four toes... The rich thea- 
trical silk dresses of the Chinese are emblazoned with representations of it. 
It is the Macara, or horned alligator, of Hindoo astronomy and mythology. 
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A Malay, after Jong training, may become a pretty 


_ €xpert policeman, amongst Malays ; but he.is genes 


nerally too artless, and apt to be duped. His at- 
tempts at police craft are easily seen through, and 
avoided by those against whom they are directed. 

The same may be said of Malayan politicians, whose 
atiempts at Machiavelism are clumsy and abortive. 
I do siot here include treachery, which, although it has 
heen successfully practised by maritime Malays, is an 
acquirement, which any people, devoid of principle 
and possessed of sufficient animal courage, may easily 


practice, 
JAWL PAKANS, 


A Jawi Pakanis the offspring of a man of Hindos- 
fan and a Malayan woman. He inherits the bolduess 
of the Malay, and the subtlety, acvteness, and dissime- 
lation of the Hindoo. He is indefatigable in the 
pursuit of wealth, and most usurious in the employ- 
ment of it when gained, Few employments come 
amiss to him, He cloaks i ignorance where it exists, 
or makes up for it by pretence and zeal. His fingers 
seem fo have a chemical affinity for the precious mie- 
tals; and although he avoids downright theft, yet 
the transit of money or money’s worth, through the 
former, is at a discount, varying in amount according 
to his calculations of detection. He is cringing to 
superiors, overbearing, and where there is no check 
on his conduct, tyrannieal to inferiors: like one of the 
feline tribe when it has changed ifs quarters, he care- 
fully obtains a perfect acquaintance with all the trap.. 
doors, outlets and hiding-crevices of the position in 
which he is placed. These secured, he makes the 


“most of that: position. If he holds a public sitnation, 


he tries to balance his peculations or malpracticés 
with the above chances of escape, and generally suc. 
ceeds, and should this fail, he compounds for safety 
with his defrauded creditors and dupes, and quashes. 
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informations, It is ‘not here intended to include a 
whole class in the above description; yet it is to be 
feared that exceptions te the picture are fewer than 
could be wished. 

When under strict management, the Jawi Pakans 
are undoubtedly a very useful class in the Straits ; 
aud might not conveniently be dispensed with. They 
are acute accountants; expert, but not very liberal 
merchants; good assistants in public offices, and the 
only natives here who are acquainted with land-mea- 
suring. They are often smart interpreters of two or 
more languages, wily diplomatic agents, and general- 
jy respectable in the outward man. 

Province Wellesley, owing to the peculiar localities 
just deseribed, has its police somewhat differently se- 
lected than that of the Island; It is composed, in a 
great measure, from men of disbanded sepoy regiments, 
whovare well armed with muskets and swords. The 
present strength is about seventy men only of all 
yanks, About one-third of this body is almost ex- 
clusively employed in guarding the several lines of 
frontier, beyond which, as might be supposed, are 
congregated all the offenders who have escaped from 
public justice ; and over whom, owing to the distance 
from Keddah, the Siamese exert but an inefficient 
controul, The remaining two-thirds are detached in 
small parties along the principal roads and rivers; 
and-from the nature of their duties, whieh often lead 
them against armed bands and through places infest- 
ed by tigers, and over swampy and jungly tracks 
near the boundary, where there are no roads, their 
situation is not envied by their brethren on Penang, 
who perform their duties under the shelter of the 
garrison ; and, have little occasion for fighting in 
earnest. The executive is also assisted in the Pro- 
vince by a body of elders or yeomen, who with vo- 
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Juntéers, have, on several occasions materially aided 


in driving off marauding bands from the boundary, 
and who are ready enough to act when called upon on 
other emergencies. But the Straits police—at least the 
provincial part of it—labours under the disadvantage 
of not being supplied readily with intelligent and 
trustworthy night constables, the disposition of the 
very best of them being liable to be corrupted even by 
the very small portion of power entrusted to them. 

The salliant population of Province Wellesley—or 
those who could be easily spared for a while from their 
families—amounts to not Jess than five thousand men, 
who have all, more or less, been used to the musket 
or the spear, the parang and kris. The able-bodied 
men of all this population has never yet been called 
out en masse, but it is believed that the number just 
specified could be assembled for defence in the course 
of six hours, and probably eight thousand within two 
days. The stake which the Malayan population now 
has in the soil, the hopelessness of its being ever able 
to regain Keddah from the Siamese, and the length 
of time which has elapsed since a large portion of it 
was driven from that country—during which a new 
generation has sprung up, having local attach. 
ments—and also its hatred and fear combined of the 
Siamese sway, are circumstances which, it may be sup. 
posed, would make its members no lukewarm or 
nerveless resisters of aggression from without. 

The Chinese and Chuliahs have been exeluded 
from the above statement. The former will only 
take up arms when the danger presses close upon 
them, but the latter are, in the Straits at least, prover- 
bially cowards, and are not ashamed to confess their 
weakness and to palliate it by asking why they should 
possess courage when none of their ancestors ever 
had any, or would venture to fire a musket! The 
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yeomen not being stipendiary servants of the state 
do not take any judicial oath, and therefore have 
no legal power, 

There is no village system amongst the Malays 
resembling that which obtains in India. The elders 
or yeomen possess therefore hardly any more autho- 
rity or influence over the people than what personal 
character and their station as landed proprietors may, 
as in other countries, give to them. A very few years 
more will suffice to obliterate the slavish feeling 
which attached the Malays to the Dattoo, or heads 
of districts in Keddah and Patani, before their emi- 
gration into the British territory. There are but 
very few families now who do not act entirely for, 
and by, themselves—a sign that their minds are 
nearly weaned from the abject feeling of submission 
alluded to, 

The regular police may be rated at one and two- 


thirds persons to the square mile, or one policeman to | 


every 675 souls of the population. That 47,280 souls 


and upwards—the present population of the Province _ 


—so peculiarly situated, should be coutrouled by so 
small a body without the aid of soldiery, (for the 
small guard of sepoys at the civil station. is not 
available for-general or police duties) would argue 
favorably for its real character ; and may serve to 
rebut those vague and = gratuitous vituperations 
against the Malays, as @ people, in which many 
persons unreflectingly indulge, and may alsu inspire 
a hope that British rule will help to still further 
soften their manners, and give stability to their 
morals, 

When the population did not. exceed fifteen 
thousand souls, it had usually from seventy to eighty 
sepoys, and thirty peons, for its protection. The re- 
duction, therefore, in the ratio of the protecting force, 
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to the population has been nearly one in three. It 
may be perhaps conceded, however, that. the police 
have now their full complement of work. Had the 
protecting strength gone on increasing with the po-. 
pulation, it would now have been upwards of three 
hundred men. It is manifest also that a further al- 
fowance in this estimate is admissible in consideration 
of the troops having been removed. The settling of 
this Province, may, I think, be considered as the first 
attempt which has been miade by the British on any 
wide scale, to bring a Malayan provincial population 
at once within the scope of British legislation, em- 
bracing the discipline of one of His Majesty’s Courts 
of Judicature. Neither Singapore, Penang Island or 
Malacca, can be deemed exceptions, the population 
at these places having very gradually accumulated, 
and being chiefly concentrated in the towns. Nan- 


‘ning is the only province which might seem ah ex- 


ception, yet the population there did not very lately 

exceed 5,329 souls, and is probably much less now. 
CRIME. A 

' "The amount of crime is believed to have been de- 

creasing, reference being had to the increased popu- 

lation. But occasionally a sudden run of crime will 

oecur, as in the year 1833-34. 

_ My data are not so sufficiently ample and consecutive 
as to permit me to frame a comprehensive statement 
of crime during the last 20 years. The Police re- 
cords are incomplete, and an adequate estimate can- 
not be formed from the number of committals or 
trials, merely. The chances of detecting, or at least 
of ascertaining, the crimes which have been commit- 
ted, are now so much greater than they were before, 
that a comparison, could it be made, of the actually 
reported amount of crime at a period ten or twelve 
years back, with that “ow reported to the Police, 
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would not be correct, and might shew perhaps one- 
third Jess of erime for the former period than for 
the latter. 

The following particulars may help. to elucidate 
this subject—meagre as they cling asin are. 


Other Cuses of | 
Magnitude tried. 


Amount of 


Cases of 
ugar) . 


Sone Tetminer. Murder tried. 


Four oF 
1816 & 1818. .... 9 103 45,000 
One of 1833. .... | 6 9 82,000 
One of 1834. ..., 3 6 86,000 


1834. 1885. 
Mordered .. 02.2. eeecersts Dy  Dfondored ty) eid; cagentys oes g 
Killed b tigers & alligators. . 36 = i Ba sigers ‘& alligators ee 
Patoal EVE LERLALECEE 5 ling treea ..0..2.. 2 
Other accidenta-...... «sss Bi LROWNRE cca el nieake cat nae 3 
Total, 53 Total, 19 


_ Being somewhat more than 4 Inquests monthly. 
Most of the murders were committed by bands of 
robbers from beyond the frontier, 

This year (1835) has not exhibited one murder 
case om the Calendar, but two at least have been 
committed, the perpetrators having escaped. 

From the limited authority vested in the magis- 
tracy, individually and even collectively, it is probable 
that the Calendars of petty offences will be greatly 
swelled in future, at the holding of Sessions of Oyer 
and Terminer. The most common crime is petty 
theft; then burglaries, with or without maiming ; next 
murder, or cutting or stabbing with intent to kill, 
Palse coming has been occasionally attempted, bat 
the counterfeits have generally been so badly executed 
that they have been quickly detected. 

Much good has been effected by the natives being 
prohibited the wearing of arms, and by the increased 
number of magistrates. The native now finds that 
‘the kris is not the surest avenger of his wrongs, and 


> 
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he, in general patiently submits to the regular course 
of justice, ; 

Fixed householders of regular habits are allowed 
to keep arms in their houses for self-defence. In 
Province Wellesley, for several years back, the res- 
pectable ryots have been supplied with tickets des- 
cribing the arms they are allowed to keep, and num- 
bered according to a register kept in the Principal 
Assistant’s department there. Notwithstanding this 
precaution, there is little doubt that many disreputable 


persons keep arms clandestinely, for bad purposes ; 


for the police not unfrequently take up such at night 
with-urms in their hands. These men are treated as 
vagrants. In Province Wellesley, nothing but the most 
rigid measures could prevent the (it isto be hoped smal!) 
marauding portion of the society, preying on the rest. 
When the census is taken, every family or house is 
furnished with a board or wooden ticket, correspoud- 
ing to its registry in the Police books, and having 
the names of its members or inmates written on it. 
By these means the police can go direct to their ob- 
ject; instead of having, as was the case a few years 


back, to wander over a wide space ia search of it, 


The crimes of murder and maiming are, in seven 
éases perhaps out of ten, committed in a fit of jea- 


*Jousy ; which is too often not misplaced, 


While in England or Scotland the utmost commo- 
tion is excited in a country district by the commission 
of murder, and the pursuit of the guilty individual 1s 


-@@ger and steady—our peasant here, on such an 


event occurring near his residence, shuts his door and 
pretends ignorance of it, or at best affords but tardy 
atd to those sent in pursuit. 

Thus crimes are seldom reported to the police until 
the offender has stepped across the boundary. If the 
crime be committed on the Island, then two hours 
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will. suffice to place the perpetrator beyond the fangs 
of the law, and if in Province Wellesley, from a few 
minutes to two hours are sufficient. Offenders hay- 
ing thas in a manner outlawed themselves, they 
either join themselves into bands of robbers, asa 
matter of course, or betake themselves to the gentecler 
pursuit of piracy, which has, time out of mind, been 
the perquisite of the younger and unprovided-for 
branches of Malayan families of high rank, and the 
refuge of the felon, 
GAMING AND GAMBLING, 

"Gaming or Gambling—for here the terms are 
nearly synonimous,—is perhaps at this moment the 
greatest evil existing, and it is to be feared, rooted in 


the native social system of the three Straits Settle. _ 


ments, and it is in itself sufficient to paralize the effi- 
_cieney of any police by corrupting it. ’ 

It is not my intention to tritely expatiate on the 
immorality of gaming, but to point out, if possible, 


its peculiar hurtful effects in our very mixed nitive 


community, | | 
Gaming is a vice which is widely diffused amongst 
the Indo-Chinese nations ; and the rulers of the latter, 
equally with the Dutch, have generally subjected it to 
a tax, it is believed to the advantage both of the com- 
munity, and the revenue; for we should not do wisely 
to presume upon any Enropean experience, while 
ealled of in these countries to say how any given Eng- 
lish law would operate. The antiquity of this vice in 
the east is indisputable, We find in the native annals 
demigods and kings, staking powers and kingdoms 
at games of chance; and chess, which is uncon. 
‘necied with chance, is not only with them a game of 
‘skill, but ove at which empires may be lost or won. 
_ It has been casually remarked in the first chapter, 
that Mareo Polo has sescribes the Chinese in his day 
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as a rage who were “more addicted to gaming and 
‘other modes of cheating, than any other people on 
the earth,” It may, in continuation, be added that 
in respect at least to the first charge, they amply sug- 
tain the same character at the present day. Marco 
Polo was himself a governor of a Chinese province, ~ 
‘and had gaming been a religious ceremony, he doubt- 
less would have qualified the above remark. 

Lam not aware that it now is, or ever was 80 in any 
part of China. Chinese of any reputation for veraci- 
ty will hardly venture, even, to suit their own pur- 
poses, to affirm that such i is not the case. It. must | be 
qesumed as a fact until shewn to be otherwise. “But 
Chinese emigrants to the. Siraits have, where they 
could, introduced gaming amongst the amuse- 

. ments of their festivals, especially those of the new 
year. The gaming -farms in the Straits were abo- 
Jished in 1810, consequent on a Presentment of its 
immorality and evil tendency, by the Grand Jury 

of Penang. 

Notwithstanding this measure, the community was 
divided in opinion as to. the adyantages, expect- 
ed from it, and several of the members,even of the 
Grand Jury, settlers of influence and intelligence, af 
terwards acknowledyed in 1818, that they had passed 

“too hasty a judgment,* 


© Mr, PChiaeey (the elder) mays: ey] ‘pave seen with great regret the evil 
- {done (by gamiag) by corrupting the police, which will never recover its 
‘efficiency until the farm be:re-established, Tt is really impossible ta pro- 
« vent the Chinese gambling; so all-that can be done isto, regulate them, and 
“ keep them with proper bounds.” 

Mr, P\-Carnegy observes, “ Iwas one of the GrandJury which presénted, 
yet experience has singe convinced me; that we judged very, erroneous- 
“ly, and that our, remedy, inyplace, of curing the dixegse, bas: anace ik mugh 
“ more inveterate. It is an ineureable disease in the Chingse character; 
“gaming: tins’ increased and ‘crimiaals cannot be s0 easily detected as 
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And Mr. R, Scott, although he ‘disapproved of the gumiog farm, a7.it 
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The Chinesé were, nevertheless, permitted for a 
long time to game openly at their festivals, while an 
interdict fay 6n every other class of British subjects. 
This was Virtttilly prottounéing that, the vice which 
the law reprobatéd and prohibited as injurious, be- 
/ came quite innocuous When fumigated with the in- 
censé of the Tokong or Joss-house, and it further in- 
volved the startling anomaly of the law protecting and 
Saving harmless amongst one Class of subjects, a practice 
Which it ¢otidémued, aud mitist have punished as 
destructive to morals and social order, if ihdtilged in 
by any one of thé other and still more humerous 
classes, s | 

It is suffitiéntly notoriotis that gating has alarm. 
ingly spread amiongst thé tiative population since the 
period when it was #eliéved from the control of the 
licensed renter of thé tax. ee 

Formerly, heavy punishinents, inclading fines, were 
imposed of persons convicted of keeping open gam. 
ing houses, oF gaining openly in largé parties ; but the 
Polite reports in 1818, shewed that no good had been 
thereby accomplished. Now, it but rarely happens 
that ally eases of gaming or gambling are brought be- 
fore either magistrates oF juries ; because, not only att 
the keepers of gaming houses and other practised 
gamblers, afford to bribe thé police peons highly, 
bit they aPé, it isto be feared, 160 often able to defy 
the latter When not bribed. If similar effects are 
felt in London, what must be their extent amidst the 
heterogenous, atid in many respects, partially civilized 
poptlation of the Straits > | 
« would, he thougiit -hold up gambling as sanctioned by law and entice people 


to become gamblers,” yet adds, “Tam fullly aware of the great difficulty of 


“* putting a complete stop to a vied that seems inherent in the character of the 
** Chinese and less so amons t the Malays.” 

Sir Ratply Rice, the Recorder, opposes the Ticensing system, on the groung 
chiefly, that he thought it woultt appear lite sanctioning by law a pernidious 


vice 
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From the year 1810 up to 1818, there were no leas 
than 690 convietions for gaming in Penang alone | 
which was then the chief British station in the Straits,* 
‘and some of these convictions were for the ninth 
offence! It was besides known that an equal num- 
ber, at the least, of informations had been laid ; but 
which were not followed by convictions. It was also 
ascertained by the magistrates that not one in five of 
those who gained or gambled privately, were noticed 
by-the police. At the periods alluded to, Penang 
was the centre of the trade of the Straits ; and the 
circulation of capital was much wider here than 
what itis at the present day. It was then estimated 
that the coin exchanged at Chinese Po or dice tables, 
in private houses, and secret haunts, excceded the 
sum of 150,000 Spanish dollars annually, the tax 
being about 40,000 dollars. The attempt to suppress 
the viee, or rather the ceasing to license it, threw the 
above sum in the hands of the gamesters, At the 
same time, it was officially reported that the police 
did nothing but watch gamesters in order to extort 
hush-money from them. 

It would now seem that all hopes have. hades long 
since abandoned of abating the evil by mere police re- 
gulations, and the natural result has’ been the same 
nearly as ifan immunity had been given to it; if not, as 
ifa premium had been offered for its encouragement, 
However positive the law against gaming may be, 
yet, if its actual influence can go no further than to 
skin, without probing the evil, the Jatter will take the 
dangerous and seductive shape of a forbidden indul- 
gence, which is yet unpunishable, and therefore 
merely a counived-at nuisance. If, as has ever been 
loudly asserted, the practice has become inveterate, 


* fn Sept, 1619 Malacca was transferred to Cie Duteh, 
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the seca of it would seem to be the only mode 
of softening its attendant evils. To put, then, the 
spirit of gaming under a high pressure in one direg- 
tion, will force it more violently out at some other 
vent. 

If the British legislator has been as yet baffled i in 
his attempts to abolish dram-drinking, ought it in rea, 
son to be expected that in one of its colonies like this, 
legislation should be found more easy, in regard to 
gambling and gaming? It might be argued on 

plausible, avd perhaps tenable grounds, and as the 
converse of, or corollary to, the “greatest happiness 
principle,” that it is not only the business of legisla- 
tion fo increase the sum total of human happiness, 
but to reduce, regardless of prejudice and mistimed 
impractical morality, the sum total of those lesser 
evils, which, although not amounting to actual. crimes 
in themselves, do, in their. aggregate or individual 
results, inevitably tend to diminish greatly the total 
amount of the happivess and comforts of the human 
race, 

But if gaming cannot be repressed ecthelis theredl 
probably much truth in the argument, that, by mo- 
derating and regulating it in its eccentric course by 
legislative evactments, an equal, if not a greater, be 
nefit would accrue to society, than has been gained 
by regulating dram-drinking. : 

The Temperance Societies would confer perhaps a 
Jess doubtful benefit on society, than that they are 
now aiming at, could they successfully grapple with 
mental as well as physical cravings, and reclaim i 
gamester from his ruinous course. 

The legislature | does not say to the Seaiairinken 


that a gin-shop is a pleasant, or reputable, or desir 
able place of resort. On the contrary, it brands by 


various enactments of law, the drunkard as one de. 
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graded below the level of civilized lil#; and since it 
cannot gag the sot, it forces him to pay buck to s6- 
ciety something in compensation for the injury he is 
doing to it by his pernicious and contatiinating éx- 
ample. The two vices we are treating of are néarly 
allied, although one is a moral, the other a physical 
one. The only difference of any consequence séeris 
to consist in this, that the law views évery dégrée itt 
which gaming is indulged in, as an offence agaitist it: 
While it is only the excess in the use of ardent spirits 
or opium, which it condemns as of evil tendeney, and 
punishes when it betrays itself in excess of action. 
The difference, therefore, might seem to sontié merely 
an unimportant distinction. Drinking a few glassés 


- of wine, atid playing for a couple of liours at penny or 


aix-penny whist, are very harmless acts both ; but t6 
drink a bottle of raw spirits, and to ganible Away 
one’s own oF wit another’s fortune at dice, at a sifting 
of a few minutes aré vicions acts, because their con- 
sequences aré Mjurious or dangerous to poblic morals; 
although the latter is perhaps the forerunner of 
greater misery and mischief to society than the fornier, 
being more speedy and conipiehensive iti ifs opera. 
tion. But in practice, as well asin priticiple, the 
vices alluded 16, namely, gaming’, drinking spirits and 
énting or smoking’ opin to excess, aré about equal- 
ly prolific of crime amongst the lower classes of the 
~ Diam-drinking begins with physical excitation and 
enids by both mental and bodily debasemient. The 
effécts of opium ate probably of a uiuch slower and less 
destructive order, Gaming sets out by over-exciting’ 
tle mental energies, and fies by dissipating both 
these and the physical powers. It is doubtful which 
of the fwo poisons deepest the stream of society in its 
lower grades, 
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The licensing system in Eurepe proceeds on the 
principle that the virtuous and well-disposed portion 
of the community is not affeeted by it, Would this 
argument not likewise apply to gaming? 

_ Fifty years have elapsed since Penang was settled, 
and.16 since Singapore was occupied by the British; 
yet gaming is on the increase, The frequent meet. 
ings. of large parties of men in, barricadeed honaes, or 
in yetined spots, for the purpose of gaming with dies, 
in defiance of the police, where the lattes have ast 
heen bribed, adds fuel to the passion, while ibmani- 
festly fosiers still more illegal combinations affecting 
hoth the life anch property of the peaceful and indus- 
trious subject. At such orgies, daily and nightly 
held ia town. end country, there is no.one to temper 
the ferocity of the frevzied gambler, or check the 
recklessness. of the inveigled novice. Stolen property 
circulates without question; native servants in Govern 
ment offices, private servants, soldiers, sailors, nay com 
victs, may here congregate with the professed’burglar. 


Theeasily-duped peasant, the deeply-skilled Chinese; & — 


the fiery, Malayan trader, from the Celebes aud other 
eastern islands, may meet here in vicious fellowsltip. 


In European societies, a high degree.of civilize 


tion serves. to. gloss over, and to saften.down, the 
gambling propensity to e more manageable and less 
hurtful. shape than conld be here obtained, “There 
too, the danger to communitiesis notevery where 
equal; for it depends on the temperament, the habits 
and education, of the individual uation which indalges 
the passion. . Where the, stiletto and, the krisexevever 
ready to second a prongness to. sudden, deeds of: blood, 
the, danger ig doubled. Where, too, congealipent is 
| necessarily is ig to, the: victing. of the Pa, talalesia 

not restrained by the presence.of those whe apight 
dissuade him, 
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~ If gaming could be always, ‘or even frequently, 
proved, and severely punished, the police would be 
still more exposed to be corrupted; for it would then 
be the interest of gamblers to double their bribes to 
secure a comnivance at their breaches’ of the law. 
Scarcely a single conviction in a year is ever now ef- 
fected. The police officer must have the warrant ofa 
magistrate before he can forcibly enter.a house. If not 
bribed, he is narrowly watched; so that he cannot take 
gamblers by surprise. * Before he ean get a warrant, 


the party will have dispersed. Besides, it may 


be asked what private individyal would ineur 
the trouble, and run the gauntlet of law expenses, b 
‘acting the odious part of a prosecutor | ; 
‘ Ifindividual magistrates had the power to levy heavy 
‘fines, by summary proces, on gamesters and gam- 


, ‘blers, then something might possibly be done towards 


diminishing the vice, altho’ counter-checks would 
oppose themselves to such a course, not to be perhaps 
easily removed. Private gaming—and it is not here 
always éasy to say what isand what is not so—is only 
illegal by statute, and therefore not easily tangible, 
The vice then, in general, has thus been long eman- 
eipated from the check of public opinion. This last 
phrase may sound strange as applied to the Straits 
population. But amongst the Malays and Chinese, 
public opinion has weight in a greater degree than is 
perbaps generally suspected. | 
' Both of these classes, and particularly the Chinese, 
‘are serupulous observers of certain forms of outward 
‘decorum. They, equally with other classes of our 
native community, assign the same low level it so- 
‘ciety to the opium consumer and the gambler. How- 
ever some amongst each of these classes may  pri- 
vately indulge in these vices, the whole openly agree 
in reprobating them; and the respectable natives 
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not’ only condemn, but avoid them— Diya makan 
* dan hisoop ehrandoo, dan main judi”—*“he eats ani 

* siniokes opium aud games”—are terms of reproach 
whielt dre daily uttered by persons of every class, and 
even these natives. who aré most notorionsly obnoxi- 
ous to this reproach, cannot bear to be publicly taunt- 
ed with it, knowing fall well how it affects their cre- 
dit ‘and character in sotiety, and how it renders them 
objects of snspicion to the police, and to every one 
whose property has been robbed. 

Were the use of opium to be interdicted’ as rigidly 
as the practice of gaming is, ‘the mass of the people 
would probably soon become glehased ; not so nruchi 
becatse the! indulgence would be more cheaply 
procarable, but on other accounts. Where the 
propensity to the yiees of smoking ot cating 
opinm, and gaming or gambling, can only with 
stifety be openly indulged in, the dread of loss of 
repatation will deter ‘numbers from risking its loss. 
But where a prohibition exists, and these practices 
may yet be privately dijoted at a slight risk of 
detettion, that salutary dread is removed, and the 


temptation becomes irresistible. It is in vain to nrge’ 


that men who have any reputation to lose, or any res 
pectability of character, will be found frequenting the 
eommon and’ épen opium shops, or open gambling- 
houses, stipposing that these last were not tinder the 


ban of the law. The law of necessity conniyes at, be-' 


cause it cannot reach, several disputable and demoraliz- 


ing’ practices; yet no graveand reflecting native would 


therefore follow them, any more than that he would 
desire to be Known as a devout worshipper at the 
spurious shrine of the Paphian goddess. 

When gaming ‘was licensed’ut this Settlement, the 
holder of the ‘license—as the farmer of the license 
to retail opiam now’ does,—kept in his pay a large 
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body of. peons, and exerted himself to the utmost to 
prevent clandestine gambling; and what self-interest 
urged either of these individuals to do, could not, it 
may safely be stated, have been. efleeted by any. police ; 
w hile, at the same time, these very peons were of 
material assistance to the regular police by multi- 
plying the chances of detecting offenders of every 
description, who now shelter themselves under what 
would else be no clodk. to guilt, It will be shewn 
in the account of the Chinese) clubs, to what extent 
that portion of the population can nullify the law 
where positive; and make the most of any relaxation 
of the law in regard to luxuries, and gaming. 

It might be perhaps urged that by an advocacy of 
such principles, taxing might be extended to keepers 
of houses of bad fame. But here the analogy holds 
but partially; any such licensing, and taxing would 
directly tend 1o increase the erime of seduction. It 
is pretty well known that the non-licensing system, 
by leaving such places in a manner, within the pale 
of nuisances, without exposing them to, much real 
- danger, operates ina great degree, as an encourage- 
ment to them, 

The unprecedented extent to which gamivig ‘is 
now carried on in the Straits Settlements, with all 
but perfect impunity, cannot fail, one would iinagive, 
to huve a mucl worse moral influence as regards 
the ostensible and promulgated intent and operation 
of the law affecting it—perhaps even of the daw as a 
whole—than if this practice were to he treated and 
stigmatized as a-vice of so pernicious a nature to 
society a8 to require that its intensity should be di- 
minished and its ramifications eut off by fiscal arrange- 
ments of local 1 applicability aud proved efficacy,.* 

The remedies proposed at dif at different times were, w allow ofa certain yem= 


Ler of gaming-houses, which were to be opened at duy-light and shot ups at 9 
P, wt. tinder a heavy penalty. f 
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No respectable Chinese or Malay, or other native, 
is ever seen in’ an opiumehouse, and as the’ Hol- 
ders of the licenses and their people are very alert, it 
is’ believed that the use of the drug is much less 
general than it otherwise would be.’ 

Bat gaming lies undér the ban of the law and 
will, with all its—under any circumstance—inevitable 
train of evils, continue to increase, because it erains 
strength by a feeble opposition and is thereby ena- 
bled. to defy the law, because privacy favours it, and 
the law’s delay is one of its best protectors; because 
avarice, corruption and every bad passion ‘are en- 
listed for its defence agaitist punishment, and for its 
concealment, and since no Government, however 
willing, might be able to afford to keep up a police 
capable of watching the individuals, of a considerable 
population, the majority of whose members was in 
clined to gamble. 

“» The Chinese are the chief holders of Po or hazard 
tables! The cash now circulating at thesé, is probably 
much Tess than it was in former days; yet it cantot 
be ‘doubted that there is a Jarge sum thus drained out 
of the coffers of the native community, part of which, 
is sent to China. When Penang contained only 
3,000" Chinese, the remittance from the’ proceeds of 
gumingy-year! y; was, Aaeren’( at sear 000: pyar dol- 
lata 8) “yeh ils 


The Chinese. to de allowed, Wien days fice gaming at their new year’s 
“ al, by Special “permission—no people i in Government pays or convicts, 


* ddttted —nd “pledges” to be allowed, or arms admitted, under Wendy : 


‘eae credit to.be given, or debt to be recognized) in a Court of Justive, 
ar bond—-no purchasing or trafficking to be allowed in the house—gaming in 
other places to he punished by fine—the farm not to be sublet or relet with. 
out permission, under a high ‘gmegiire Lop eaonert to Ee Unde Ee 
ropean superintendence, i= 

Were such a thing ay licensing or nsllad asada established, 
many subsidiary regulutions to, and modifications of, the aboy ey might be 
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_ The Po-yin, is a six-sided die, made of bufizlo’s- 
horn; each face is divided inte two equal parts, the 
one being painted red and marked in Chinese cha- 
racters Po, the other white and marked Zhong: 
both of these words imply good luck. The outer 
box is made of brass, about an inch and a half 
' square; it has no cover, butan inverted brass box 
is made so as to fit and slide.into it, At the centre 
of the bottom of the outer box, inside, is a compart. 
ment for holding the die, one only being used at a 
time, When the die is placed in this, the inner box 
is slid down over it. The lower end, now the upper, 
of the inverted box, is somewhat convex and is on 
the same plane.nearly as the edges of the opening of 
the outer box. On this convex: surface, the whole, 
which now looks like a single box, is spup round on 
the table. 

On the table there is drawn a crogs, as reaeneiital 
in the diagram. The die being shut up, and the 
box with its enclosed one having been inverted by 
the holder of it, he twirls it on the. table and thea 
places it in the centre of the cross, the angles of the 
box being made to coincide with the lines forming 
the cross. The stakes have been all previously depo- 
sited. He then lifts, up the outer, or larger box, lea- 
ying the smaller one with the die lying loosely on a 
small pin fixed to the bottom, so that the player; 
having once opened or drawn up thebox, cannot 
cheat by pushing it down again, the smaller box 
being ihen impeded by the die. The person who 
challenges the holder of the box puts the die into it, 
The holder calls out his colour or not 2s he pleases ; 
the red being that on which he will win, if silent. 
The challenger may call out his @wn colour, in 
which case the holder of the box must take the op- 
i fi colour. 
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CHAPTER. VIII. 
—are 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
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JUDICIAL & OTHER OATHS. 


Amongst the majority of the natives of all classes in 
the Straits, truth, it is te-be feared, is treated as a mere 
abstract quality; which rises to the rank of a tempo- 
rary virtue in proportion only as it can be rendéred 
profitable, whether per se, or by the greater degree of 
yalue in the market which it may happen to give to its 
opposite falsehood, But as truth is a virtue, the 
want of which most of the long established religions 
of the East have reprobated and denounced,.so the 
native who least puts it in practice, is loudest i in its 
praise. A bias to truth has by some been deemed 
natural to the human mind. Were such the case, it 
jis certain that the neutralizing passions, where edu- 
cation did not step in, would take from it the very ac- 
cessaries which render it a virtue. Savages have 
never been remarkable for any thing so much as a 
disregard of truth, and the old remark, and the key 
likewise to many anomalies in man’s moral nature— 
that lying is the defensive weapon of the weak—in 
some degree, accounts for this, and is a principle 
which can betraced under the form of cunning through- 
out a large portion of the inferior creation. . Were this 
natural weapon to be only employed agairist violence 


— 
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or wrong, neither the moralist northe legislator might 
greatly regret. its effects, however both might lament 
that its use had not been superseded by more legiti- 
mate armour. | 

Society has caditnaihetn no shield owes menda- 
city as directed towards life, property, or fame, than 
what must be derived from a conscience undebased by 
superstition and bad passions, trom manly feeling, 
and an instructed understanding. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to fix the degree in which all, 
or any, of these exist, or act, or are deficient, amongst 
thenative population, where superstition prevails, and 
education is neglected; meaning that sort of education 
which gives a healthy tone to the mind. 

The. legislators of almost every country on the 
globe, and of those around us here in particular, have 
proceeded on the straightforward principle that truth 
will not be spoken unless in cases where the matter 
at issue is indifferent to the person adjured; and it isa 
striking instance of the belief prevalent in the world, 
of the little reliance to be placed on any religion for 
counteracting the mendacity of the human mind, that 
the professors of Christianity are perhaps the most 
rigid in enforcing the test of an oath, even on occa- 
sions where, if the religion had any influence, an oath 
would be unnecessary. Custom alone has reconciled 
the conscientious individual to the odium which he 
would otherwise have felt to attach to him, for taking 
an oath, because he was suspected of a want of yera- 
city. The public, that is the law, may question a_ 
man’s veracity. Can a private person do so and not 
give a just offence > 

The mabometan religioo—next to Christianity in its 
various bhranches—occupies the second place inthe 
veligions. of the world, and would act steadily, and — 
perhaps. powerfully, on the conscience, were it pro. 


| 


yom | ~ 


perly tnderstood: by its votaries, and were it not, at 
the same time, affectedby neutralizing circumstances. 

It is virtually, on. the whole,a religion of the tongue 
and of strect-corner prayer, and the more ostenta- 
tiously and repeatedly its forms are observed, the 
more holy is the professor considered by the multi- 
tude. Bat; as, to the mahometan, the future rewards 
of the faithfal are. chiefly sensual, so he naturally 
enough considers that sensual indulgences in this life 
are foretastes allowed lim of paradise, and to the 
qualifications of his passions therefore, he is led, too 
easily, to sacrifice truth, " 

When a follower of Islam is sworn in any of out 
Courts in the Straits, the moulla, or other appointed 
officer, places the koran ‘on his’ head ‘and he repeats 
his creed— there is no God but God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet’. He is then directed to speak the 
truth, and nothing else. ‘This mode of adjuration 
has not been imposed by British law. It is employ- 
ed under the native Malayan governments, with this 
difference, that in the latter ease a abi degree 
of solemnity is observed. a 

This religion came to the Malays directly from the 
fountain head, Arabia. The -bulk of the mahonietan 
population of Thdia within the Ganges, has been, since 
the conquest of that region by their ancestors, embued 
with many Hindoo superstitions which must weaken 
the power of their proper faith, and insensibly detract 
from the® intensity of” the ustial oath. “Amongst the 


. Estamites, alo, of the Straits and adjacent countries, 


wuny origidal’ superstitions have not yet been eradi- 

cated by converting zeal, and exert an influence not 

the less‘sure beeatuse unobtrdsive i in their operation. 
It isimportant to note that’ whereas the Findoos of 


Eidia have obstinately resisted:all attempts‘to convert 


them:--ftom’ their faith, the Booddhists of the Straits 
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~ wad Eastern Archipelago adopted the mahometan res 
ligion, after, it should seem, but slender persuasion. 
They appear to have slavishly fallowed their convert- 
el chiefs, and their belief is not perhaps yet so deep. 
ly rooted as to be proof against any other well-mas 
naged religious crusade ; especially if preceded by 
one of the pretended prophecies now agitating the 
-mahometan world, regarding the speedy supercession 
of its religion by another, 

_ Aconsiderable portion of the mahometan population 
of Kedah, since its conquest*by the Siamese, has been 


reconverted to the Booddhist faith ! Perhaps some: - 


thing more than persuasion may have nee este: 
to effect this, 


In the days. of Malayan rake in the neigghbouriai 
state alluded to, the defendant..io a criusinal case. 
was allowed to expurge himself by sivearing: ihe ; 


mosque on a “passage. of the koran; that the charge 


was false! The passage is that beginning: with “Wa | 


Allah, Wa Billah, ta Allal??., Witnesses’ were not 
required in stich a trials, The complainant, too, did 
not take an oath. ; _ Sometimes the oath is, amongst 
the Malays, deat ‘alla ‘or demi quillam for kalam) 
allah” —* By God, ox. by the word of God, Met 4 
_ Thad an opportunity, when sent on | apolitical mise 


sion to the Malayan “and, mussulman State of. Perak, 


which bounds Province . Wellesley onsthe south, iu 


1827, of being present vyhen the rajah, administered 


yi oath of ‘eatee to, nh Loiers Silly were e all 


* Fe 


seuibls y, and hesid a hnge. jar. filled with . 


water, which the beng seat gi crated by: dipping. 
into it that portion of the- regalia which. consisted of 
arm, and arnrour, aa armas: pe eapale "sien 
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leaning against a pillar, and a small regal crown of gold 
was put over the mouth of the jar, The chiefs then 
swore fidelity on these regalia. ete 

The belief—sometimes pretended—amongst the 
Malayah mahometans here, is that perjury will be 
visited on the offender within seven days, or seven 
months, or seven years, by temporal punishment, 
and also by future retribution, Marvellous stories 
are current and credited, of sudden death happening 
to perjurers. It is just possible that, on some occa- 
sion, a revnision of remorse, fear, or superstition, may 
have produced death, But it cannot have cscaped 
. the notice of those who have long resided in the East, 
that notwithstanding all the terrors, and denuncia- 
tions of superstition, with its interminable list of su 
pernatural agencies, there is not perhaps one thief 
in fifty, who is detected by the juggling ordeals and - 
mummery of the professed thief-taker. 
_ The Imaums in the Straits will inform any inquircr 
that they consider it superfluous: to tender an oath 
to a true believer, although they grant that there 
may be some dificulty in ascertaining this Jast point. 

The mahometans are, in general, prevented by 
the simplicity of their religion, compared with the 
jlolatrous systems of the East, from investing the sanc- 
tion of anoath with any ¥éry appalling forms, and the 
appeal is therefore, in their case, made pretty directly 
io the conscience, 11 has eften happened that a plaintiff 
or complainant (without reference to his religion} 
has expressed in an English Court here, his willing- 
hess to vest satisfied, and to withdraw bis comploint, 
provided the defendant would swear that the latter was 
false; not that the plaintif believed that the defendant 
“avould speak the truth by such a denial, bat because 
he hoped that he should be avenged in the retribu- 
tion which would followthe perjury. Such a mode of 
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expurgation is, however, too repugnant to common 
sense and English law to be tolerated, The latter 
wisely removes this temptation to false swearing. 
I recollect an instance of feeling somewhat akin to 
this. Two soldiers, natives of Bengal, who had been 
intimate friends, had a slight quarrel; one of them 
who thought himself aggrieved, deliberately shot 
himself through the body close to where I happened 
to be seated, and on my inquiring the cause of 
such a rash act, he quietly replied that he desired 
that his blood should lie on the head of the person 
who had offended him: he then expired. 

Generally considered, it is to be suspected, that, 
in the case of mahometans who are deists— of Hin- 
doos of India, who are blind polytheists—of Boodd- 
hists, who are a sort of atheists, and also materialists 
in some degree, and of the mass which has embraced 
several anomalous superstitions branching off from, 
or existing independent of, these—that conscience is 
satisfied by the jesuistry of striking a balance betwixt 
perjury and religious zeal. Faith, in a mussulman, 
varnishes over more sins than the most charitable 
or moderate men of European sects could desire in 
their most sanguine mood. The fanatic has only the 
power of looking at objects ina camera obscura, 
distorted by false light. 

Were oaths to be dispensed with amongst the na. 
tive population of the Straits, the last would proba- 
bly gain instead of losing thereby. It can hardly be 
doubted that the sanction is nullified by the opera- 
tion of two things: either that those who submit toit 
would speak the truth without it, or that those who 
would deliberately assert a falsehood withont it, 
would not be restrained by an oath from so doing. It 
is only, it is to be supposed, because a scale of pu- 
nishments suited to the degree of enormity of the per- 
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jury has not been devised, or rendered practical, that 
oaths are at all required, Let the records of British 
jurisprudence in the East declare how much more 
potent, on the whole, is the fear of a temporal punish- 
ment, than that of one in a future state, at. 

Bad as the moral feeling of the native too commonty 
is, regarding the nature of truth, there can be little 
doubt that even now the fear of detection and tempo- 
ral punishment limits the instances of wilful perjury. 
Besides, it is quite clear that where, as amongst most 
Asiatic people, religion embodies in its ordinances, 
and announces the severest punishments:in a future 
state, to those guilty of lying only, the person who 
believes in that religion has little ovcasion to take an 
oath. The punishment, in his apprehension, is eertain 
whether he swears or not. If he does not believe in 
the faith he professes, then an oath is still less neces- 
sary and his assertion on it amoutits ‘tono more than 
simple affirmation. 

A little investigation into the réligious and civil 
cotles of India and Indo-Chinese countries would shew 
that throughout these regions, the imposition of an 
oath was originally a religious not a civil act, and that 
the priests with whom the practice of administering 
oaths and of investing them with supernatural ter- 
rors, originated, felt their own consequence greatly 

enhanced by it: So much is this the case that they still 
retain ‘the privilege, in many of these countries, of 
being the adjurers. Hell is the portion assigned both 
to lying Mahometans and Hindoos of all denomina- 
tiohs, a& well as to Christians. The Indo-Chinese 
yiative creed and dogmas assign to the liar 4 very hot 
mansion in Roroowa in Narok, or hell ; where he 
js tortnented in manifold ways during a period of 
four thousand Yogas. Four thousand years on this 
earth are considered, in these creeds, as equal to one 
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day and one night in the Dootsida Savan; and four 
thonsand years in this last are deemed equivalent to 
one day and one night in the Roroowa, or portion of 
hell alluded to. How many masses would be re. 
quired to get a soul out of such a purgatory, where 
a day and night comprise the soctoe of 5,840,000,000 
ordinary years ! : 

As. belief is inappreciable by, én Lachaimitil to, 
human laws, where these are not cruelly inquisitorial— 
and even occasionally where they are so—it would be 
important could an approximation to the required 
knowledge, in eases where natives are concerned, be 
made. By the legislative enactments for these Settle- 
ments, the natives are to be sworn in such manner as 
shall be most binding on their consciences. Now, if it 
be assumed, as I fear it must, that mendacity—leaving 
perjury fora while out of the question—is, amongst the 


majority, secretly deemed bata venial offence,and that. 


the dread, ifany there be, is of the oan, not of a dere- 
liction of the truth—can we feel assured, that amongst 
the followers of so many conflicting creeds, there are 
not too many who, by professing a religion they 
do not believe in, gain the advantage of swearing by 
what is not, in the smallest degree, binding on their 
consciences? The law is nerveless here. It has no 
check at command. It must proceed to try and eli- 
cit a certainty through the medium of an uncertainty, 

It has not unfrequently occurred in the inferior 
Courts here, that a witness has hesitated for a moment 
as to the peculiar ereed to be sworn by, aud this often 
perhaps from mere want of reflection—not from bad 
intention. Women, more frequently than.men, exhi- 
bit this glaring indecision, where they have married 
out of their own pale, Yet what can more strongly 
exemplify thé slender hold which religion: here a 
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Adjurations, on solemn occasions, amongst the Ma- 
layan, Mahometans and the Booddhist nations to the 
| eastward, are generally managed under the superin- 
| tendenee of the priests. But it would be impractica- 
ble for the presiding judge of an English Court of 
Jaw, whether civil or criminal, to see-this done, be- 
cause the swearing must be in a temple, and the 
forms are often tedious. 

The influence of the priesthood would, however, 
| amongst the several classes aboye alluded to, seem on 
the decline. Its origin has been explained, The 
| rulers of the remotest periods to which history 

reaches, engrossed the offices of high priest & king, and 
many modern eastern native rulers. would gladly retain 
the double power thus conferred. Mahomet was 
| both kitig and prophet. The, emperors of Ava and 
| Siam often take the holy yellow mantle for a few 
. syears before they ascend the throne, and live ina 
monastery ; and as a proof that, in Siam, the sacer- 
dotal once took temporal precedence of the civil cha- 
| yacter, it may be observed that the high priest is of 
superior rank to the king, which the latter can afford 
to permit, since the former has no temporal autho- 
rity now. 
._ In the Straits, the test of an oath may, in civil and cri- 
minal cases, be required from the following classes:— 
~ Ist.— Britons of various Christian sects, indepen- 
dent of those who are of the Established Churches of 
England and Scotland—also a few British and foreign 
Roman Catholics, being Europeans; other Euro- 
peans and Americans. 
2nd.—Descendants of Europeans, born in_ this 
country, and professing either Protestantism, or the 
ana Catholic faith. 
_ 8rd.—Occasionally, native Christians from the 
Charches of India; chiefly Nestorians, 
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 4th—Armenians, who furm a very orderly and 
respectable, although small portion of the society. 

5th.—A few convertsto Roman Catholicism from 
amongst the Chinese and Siamese settlers. 

6th.—Jews. 

7th.—People of every nation professing maho- 
metanism, which extends its trade to the Straits; em- 
bracing Arabs, Persians, and Turks; Africans,” In- 
dians, Chinese, natives of the numerous isles of the 
Malayan Archipelago, Achinese, and other erie 
from Sumatra; and Javanese. 

_. ‘Sth.—Hindoos, from the lowest grade up to theBratic 
_ min, classed here under the common titles of Benga- 
Jee, and Kling or Chuliahs, ship the: term Kling 
embraces mussulmans also. 

- Oth.—Booddhists from Siam, Ava, Tenasserim and 
Ceylon ; Chinese and Cochin-chinese ; Peguers. 

‘The classes enumerated from 1 to 6 inclusive, with 
the exception perhaps of the third, nant rank fores 
most in the scale of veracity—ani assertion which, as 
regards Christians here at least — does not per- 
haps rest so much on the superior moral "tenets 
and inflvential nature of the Christian religion, as on 
the facts that most of thé individuals cofposing 
thes@ several classes in the Straits, are men to whose 
worldly prosperity, character ‘is ‘nearly indispensable 
and the greatest number of whom are far removed 
from the temptations ‘which accompany absolute 
poverty. Amongst the mussulmans, the Chuliahs 
are perhaps the most given to lying. But Chitta- 
gong men and sa do not rise much above 
them. 

In the Keadah State, while uider the Malayan and 
mahometan law, a false’ witness was punished by 
liaving his face blae ‘He was then gonged, 
and at the same time ogg through the streets, 
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_ As an instance, however, of nnequal justice, it may 


_ hementioned that where a woman denied haying been 


legally separated from her husland, and oral or writ- 
ten preof was wanting, the latter could have the se- 
paration confirmed or decreed by merely swearing 
inthe Lmaun’s pu!pit in the mosque that it ad once 
taken place. Such was the advantage which the in- 
ferior condition in which the female sex existed here, 
gave tothe men. 

The Chinese, amongst themselves, at attest a sailerint 
asse veration by sacrificiug a cock, This, in fact, is a 


Species of ordeal, since it supersedes further evidence. 


Fhe person so swearing or rather impreeating, must 


_ _ chop off the cock’s head jat a single blow,ielse bei is 


deemed guilty, or his charge adjudged to be false. 
One can imagine an intending perjurer, who i is em- 
bued_with superstitious terrors, failing to. perform 
this simple operation, But in British Courts of law, 
the only adjuration practised consists in the prosecu- 
tor or wituess. burning a slip of yellow paper, which 
he holds.the while, in bis hand, and.on which several 
Chinese characters are stamped, purporting that the 
person swearing has appeared in the presence of the 
dispeuser of justice—to speak the truth in the mat- 
ter at ieppreeit that, should he penjure himself,athen 
every sort of calamiiy, will befall him, _ By this. act. of 
burning, { He Chinese conceives that the printed cha- 
racters on the paper are couyeyed: away to the invisi~ 
ble world as records anit the witness, should he 
forswear himself. 

The above ceremony of chopping off a cock?s head 
may remind an antiquary of the Jewish ceremony, of 
the Capara, which, took place on the yigils of the 
Chipur®, or day of expiation, when a white, cock’s 
head, bearine the. sins of the people, was twisted off, 
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Somewhat. allied fo this was the Roman sacrifiee to 
ZEsculapius, The Chinese here do not require that 
the cock. should be white, 

During my journeys in Tennasserim in 1824, [ 
found. several tribes amongst those called Kayen, 
who venerated the fowl; because, as they said, it once 
happened that a dog ran off with the only. remaining 
copy of their sacred creed, which was written on 
parchment, and that being pursued, he dropped it 
on the ground, when a fowl scratched out all the 
written characters with its feet. Thus, said they, the 
feet of the fowl are sacred; for to them adhered 
our holy volume. 

Several of the Samang, or wild tribes on the Ma. 
lacca Peninsula, will not proceed on a journey until 
the thigh bone of a fowl has been imspected and a 
fortunate omen elicited; and I have been informed by 
Battas of Sumatra, that when one of their tribes is 
going to attack another, the astrologer or diviner 
twists a red-cock’s neck, and then holds him suspended 
by the head. If the dying convulsions cease first in 
the left foot, and wing, victory is pronounced to his 
party—if the reverse, defeat, and the expedition is 
postponed, 

The fowl is one of the ented pourtrayed on the 


_ . Prabaat, or impression of the foot of Booddha, which 


may be seen in the Booddhist temples of Ava and 
Siam, It is. probable that this tissue of superstition 
is of astronomical origin, since the fowl figures 


_amongst the heavenly signs in the Hindoo, and 


other Eastern astronomical systems. I cannot close 


_ this digression without noticing, that while employed 


several years ago in exploring the rnins of an ancient 
Booddhbist temple in Proyince Wellesley —an account 
of which I have promised to the Asiatic Society of 
of Calcutta—I obtained 2 apa copper pot which 
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had beeh carefully built up with bricks at the depth 
or four five fect. The lid was firmly luted, but on 
being handled, the vessel crumbled nearly to pieces. 
Within it was found the figure of a fowl constructed 
of thin silver wire, Which also fell to pieces on being 
Wandied. But the bill and feet were perfect, being 
made of un alloyed metal, chiefly gold. 

That very infelligent traveller, and almost universal 
linguist, Mr. Gutzlaff, observes of the Chinese, that 
“ they are a very irreligious but most superstitions 
people;’—or, as a phrenologist would say—theyare de- 
ficient in the organ of veneration ; unless superstition, 
which is fear, has not a chamber in the same organ. 
“The Chinese do certainly treat religious matters 
ds pastimes; and it is best that they should do so witli 
‘such objects of adoration as their pantheon presents 
to their eyes and understandings. A Chinese, on 4 
festival day, may be seen with a smiling face salam- 
ing to one of the images or paintings of a divinity. 
He will break'off from these devotions should any thing 
amusing occur; und where thousands are collected 
atid sports of all kinds are being exhibited, this easily 
happens, ns: : 

Although Booddhism be ‘the state religion’ of 
Chiae, and there are a few tutelar and other deities 
worshipped ‘there, still it should seem that the bulk 
of the people is composed of little better than de- 
mionologists, and spirit-worshippers; and that they 
are inveterately attached to jidiéial astrology, to divi- 
pation; geomanty, necromancy; to the making of offer+ 
‘ines to the spirits of earthy, air and water; to aniulets, | 
cichanttents, and absurd propitiations. | 
Aihidst such! a Jabyrinth of effors, how can it be’ 
expected “that the obscured mental vision of a Chi- 
nese Should appreciate the sacredness of truth! — 

We now come to the Siamese. It has been before 
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observed, that they are materialists and atheists, not- 

withstanding that Brahma and other Hindoo gods 
find a place in their ritual. In some sense they are 
polytheists ; but since their deities are abstracted 
from the idea of the creation of the universe, and 
were themselves created beings, they can hardly he 
viewed in any other light than that in which they 
have been here represented, 

I now. speak of the genuine Siamese Booddhism ; 
not of,the dogmas which may have been ingrafted 
on it. It might naturally be asked, what religion 
this people has to grapple with conscience? It may 
satisfactorily, I presume, be urged in reply, that their 
religious. system embraces not only severe temporal 
retribution, but, as before adverted to, the most com- 
plicated and awful degrees of punishment in a future 
state, for crimes committed in this world; amongst 
which falsehood is especially held up to vengeance. 
I have already treated: this subject in my account of 
the Prabaat* and shall) not therefore enlarge further 
upon it here, Adjurations in Siam take place almost 
invariably within the prorinis of a pagoda or temple 
of Booddha. 

The great oath of Siam embodies a formidable 
array of imprecations, Mr. Crawfurd obtained a 
translation of it out of a manuscript of mine, and it 
will be found in his account of his mission to Siam. 
Td have thought it requisite, however, to insert it here, 
in order to render this chapter more complete. It 
is pretty feir evidence to prove the low mark at 
which veracity stands, or stood at least; when the 
oath was framed in that country, To a mind dim- 
med by superstition, whether puerile, poetical, or 
gloomy, nothmg can be more bewildering than the 

© Vide Transactions of the Royal Asimic Society of/Great Britain and 
Treland. 
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ivi to trnth' a varying valve by an increased or 
diminished intensity of the oath, But the Sinmese 
‘dre still at the very threshold of jurisprudence ; for 
whére ‘witnesses are “not procurable—and even on 
‘ether occasions—they resort to expurgation or proof 
by various “ordeals, such as walking bare-footed 
over firé, puttitig the hand into melted léad, or boil- 
ing oil, diving under water fora given time; or if 
there be an accuser, and acensed,until one party comes 
up—the other being ‘adjudged innocent should he 
escape the alligators or ‘drowning. Drugs are also 
adininistered to the parties. ‘Imagiriation may here 
occasionally do much, ak " 

A case of ordéal by diving took place very lately 
at the Siamesé port of ‘Kotah, close to the British 
boundary pillar in Province Wellesley, where ore 
of the parties “was alf but'drowned. 

"The witness declares, as if in the presence of the 
divine Phra Phoot-thee-rop [a designation of Booddha, | 

‘that he is Wholly unprejudiced against either party 
‘and wninfluenced by. any consideration, whether pe- 

* euiniary or otherwise; and he continues: if what ! have 
spoken shall prove to be false; or if, by colouring 
‘the truth, Otliers shall be Jed astray ;' then may the 
‘thie holy existences, viz. Buddha, and D,hamma— 
[Dhurma, or the sacred Bali writ, personified, ] and 
Phra Sanghatfor thé hierarchy]—in whose sight 
Tow stand, together with the glorious dev’atas of the 
iwenty-two firintiments, punish me. ‘If T have not 
seen, yet shall say that T have seen; if I shall aver 
‘a knowledge of that of which Iam ignorant ; then, 
should innumerable incarnations or descents of the 
the divine essence’ happen for’ the regeneration and 
galvation of mankind, may my’erring and migrating 
soul be found far beyond the pale of their mercy ;— 
wherever I go, may I be encompassed with dangers 
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arising from tmurilerers, robbers, spirits of the ground, 
of water, ‘air, and the woods. May ‘the dev7atas 
who adore ‘“Budilia, and ‘the gods of the four 
elements, harass and punish me. May blood per- 
spire from my body, ‘so that my ¢rime may be tn- 
nifested to’ all. ‘May ‘such evils overtake me within 


three days hence; (or) may I strfer instantly— 


~ and may the lash of the sky [lightning] eat mein 


twain. Ma y one of tle four’ preternaturally-endowed 
lions devour ime {or lét me be’ poisoned hy herbs 6r 
‘bitten by ‘venomous sakes, ‘Let alligators, and 
Hera, [a fabulous “horned alligator] and Mangkon, 
fa fabulous ‘Satrian ‘animal which, in Siamese as 


‘tronomy and mythology, ‘represents | Capricorn] ‘and 


huge fishes, attack and devour me;—or may the dread 
of such ‘punishments ‘keep - me for life a prisonér 
in my house, estranged ‘from ‘every \pleasire. Let 
me bea stave to a'tyrant, and let medie by ehdlera 


‘morbus,* and then ‘be ‘hiutled headlong fo Nataka, 
‘(hell) there to go thro’ innumerable kinds and grada. 


‘tions of torture;—such as carrying of ‘water overithese 
‘flaming’ regions in’ Wicker baskets; to a8stage the heat 
‘felt by Tihdn Wetsboiwan, when he entérs the infernal 


“hall of justice —f{ He is one’of the thirty judges'of nata- 
‘ka who git by Yotation, and was once a’king on earth!] 


"Thereafter, may I full tito’ the lowest’ pit of liell;— 
or, should these punishments not be allotted me, then 
‘may my ‘soul after death migrate into the body ofa 
slave, and endure ‘all the miseries attending the worst 
‘condition ‘of “such ‘a being, during a period of years 
qweasured hy the sands of fur seas; (or) may Panimate 
tlie body of a beast during“ five Wafhdred generations; 
"e-"The:éholore | marbos, im pethaps ite sporadie form, has been very long 
known to the Indo-Chinese nations and is not unfrequent at the changes of 


the monsoons, ‘Thete are numerous tases of this sort every year bathe Ked- 
daft Coase. | ; | 
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(or) may I be born a hermaphrodite five hundred 


times in suecession—or migrate during a similar pe- 
riod into the body of a biind and deaf beggar and 


endure every loathsome. disease, and thereafier be 
_ precipitated to bell and suffer crucifixion at the hands 


of P,hreea Yom, [Yama] a king of that region.’ 

On other occasions, that portion of the Siamese Bali ri- 
tnal is read to andrepeated by the witness, which begins 
with: “ Sakk’hé kamé cha roopé k’heeree seeh’ha 


_vratate;”’ &c, which corresponds with the Sanserit I 


believe, word for word; only some of the consonants 
are interchangeable, as, k for g, ch for jh; &c.&c.&c. 
Then came the Phra Barramat, containing the num- 
her of 21,000 chapters of Bali theology and theogony, 


cum aliis multis, Thereafter appears a long string 
_of dey’atas—Phra Een and Phra P,hrom (India 


and Brahma) taking the lead. 
The Chankoo, or Siamese priests, are exempted 
from the formality of an oath in their own country. 


They merely affirm or deny, by a movement of their 


taraphat or fan of palm leaves. I believe this rule 
has not been attended to in our courts of justice. 
It is very rarely indeed that a priest ever appears 
in one. He should so act as to have no cause origi- 
nating in himself to appear, for he ought to estrange 


himself from all wordly affairs, But were ihe rule 


adhered to, these priests would be placed in the same 
apparent relative position as the Quakers, with per- 
haps this essential drawback, that the yellow chewon, 
or mantle, of the former would not be so safe a gua- 
ranty for their integrity, as is the sober garb of the lat- — 
ter. They are an incubus on the Siamese nation from 
their preposterous numbers. One of the surest ways 
of rendering men vicious is to assume them to be so, 
and to treat them with suspicion, But if the natives 
of Siam are yet influenced by their codes of law, 
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which we’ have no reason to doubt, we should ‘be 
compelled to receive, with some distrust, the statements 
én oath of those classes of Siamese who are precluded 
by their customs and by these codes from giving evi- 
dence at all. This extraordinary people, whose 
yespectable ascent, viewed as an Indo-Chinese race, up 
_the steep path of civilization, is ever retarded, and 
often changed to a descent fora while, by the trammels 
of inveterate custom and of hereditary barbarism ;— 
this nation, or rather government, which sees nothing 
but perfection in all its institutes;—has endeavoured te 
get rid-of the evil effects of perjury by a sweeping 
exclusion of numerous classes, which, in civilized so 
cieties, form a vital part of the body politie, from the 
privilege of giving evidence in a court of justice or 
elsewhere. It is probable that here, as in other mat- 
ters, the practice of the Siamese courts may relax, 
and be at variance with the law digests. These last 
however, shew no less than twenty-nine exceptions, the 
following being the principal ones. It will be evident 
from the context, where the exclusion is absolute, 
and where only ordained to prevent interested per- 
sons @iving evidence, = 

The digest from which this list has been taken does 
not explain the reasons. But these have been put 
down as given by a respectable Siamese of Bankok. 

“1. Debtors—because afraid of the ereditor. 


2 Blacksmiths—because noted and reputed is 


pilferers of the iron given to them to make imple- 
ments. | | 
3. Scoffers at religion—this requires no explanation. 


4, Slaves—because under the controul of their - 


masters as property—eligible in indifferent matters. | 
5. Gamesters—because liable to be bribed, and 
6. Empiries—because in the habitual practice of 


Lev 
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 %  Executioners—becanse cruel in mind, and 
reckless. — 

8. Shoemakers—This ptohibition | is derived from, 
Hindoo, institutes ; the Perr being: considered 
degrading. , 

9, Braziers—for the same oa as ironsmilbs. . 

10. Breakers of any of the eight commynqndments 
‘of Bcoddha this is plain enough, . | 

Ti, . Vagabonds—this is sel fey ident. 

32.. Theatrical performers. of every. descriptions 
beeanse dissolute in their manners, 

13. Persons afilicted with loathsome, or incurable 
discases—because, a8 some Siamese aflirm, they are 
expealive crimes she asi in a previous state of 
M4. Children under seven, years of age, and persons 
whose age exceeds 70 years—imbecility,, . 

1%. Huabituahslanderers—this is a yery fair hit. 

16. Obstetricians—because they are bribed often 
to kill the infane in the birth—so say the Siamese. 

Br; Sorcerers—this is also evident enough, relatiye- 
ly to Ladian ideas. . 

18. Personal enemies ‘of those conisiat whom evi- 
detice isto he given—this is clear enough. | 
19. Convicted felons—because sit ae lost all 
regard toicharacter, i 

In British courts, here, the Shei sworn on 
the D’hamma) [Durma] Chaow, or Booddhist  serip- 


ture, which is held over the head of the prosecutor 


or witness, while he repeats his creed, beginning thus: 
‘Nano Tatsa, BPhakkhawato Arahat’to ; Sammasam 
P,hoot-thasa. He is thei admonished to speak the 
‘uth, ‘The same form is used for the Burmese, only 
the Dhagwe or Chaow is in the Burmese character, 
and the werds are a little altered in the prongun- 
ciation. pi es 
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‘The wiode of Swearing in the Hindoos need not 
here he described, as it is the same as in Hindoostan, 


‘But what are we ‘to say to the Samung, the Bilas, the 


Allas, the Mini, the Lamor, the Jihall, the Lalleh, the 
Teo, the Pallé, the Taming, the Battu, the Kalantan, the 
KKunseeoo, the Kumfa, Keen, Bé-enor, Tedeh, and 


. Kensat—all wild, or nearly so, tribes scattered over 


Sumatra and the Peninsula, and who profess to be 
its aborigines ? 

- Thavé encounteted sonie of these tribes in Perak 
and other places, “and have occasionally had whole 
families’ at my station for weeks at atime. The 
Alles swear by thunder and lightning, and the 
filling tree of the forest. The Bila, as far as could 
be elicited, acknowledge no god or spirits, or future 
state; yet they have evidently some vague appreben- 
sion that something happens after death. They also 
swear by thunder, which they venerate and prdpitiate. 
With the exception of the woolly-haired Samangs— 
who are nearly as dark, but not so glossy, as Afri- 
ens, nor at all to be compared to them in stature 
wu! musentar strength—the other tribes are, general. 
I epeaking', far from being positively savage in their 
aspect or manners. Several have fairer complexions 
than the weuerality of Malays. I observed the same 


‘coutrast betwixt the Kayen tribes of Tennasserim 


and tle Burmese; but more particularly the Peguers, 
who are, for this portion of Asia, rather a dark vace. 
As an instance how little a society can help itself in 
securing a guaranty for the truth, I will mention a 
circumstance which occurred at one of the late 
Criminal Sessions in Penang. A native land-holder, 
aman of substance, and a kazee, was brought before 
the Jury on a charge. of dealing in slaves. The 
complainant was a Batta woman from Sumatra. 
As most of the rae who are settled here, 
| 2 
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very clear that there was mo one present in the 
crowded Court who would have ventured to say how 
she ought to have been sworn. The woman being pro- 
secutrix, aud also just severed from a savage tribe, 
rendered it most desirable thatshe should be sworn 
according to the form most binding on her consci- 
ence. There was, it must be premised, no one to 
swear, that she was a Batta, either in person or 
mind. It is clear therefore that the Judge and Jury 
had only this guaranty for the truth being spoken, 
that the witness exhibited a simplicity and unem- 
barrassed eatnestness of manner, which great adroit- 
ness and duplicity only could have enabled her to 
assume. She desired to be sworn on the earth, 
or ground—the form being, as she suid, to place 
her right hand on it and imprecate every calamity 
and torment*to be her portion, should she forswear 
herself. Some earth was brought into the Court, 
and she laid her hand on it and siwvore by it. It 
should seem, however, that the witness ought t0 
place the hand on the ground itself, But then again, 
Witnesses must he sworn “+ in open Court |? The 
accusell. was convicted to a certain extent. This 
mode of imprecation, or of giving force to an asser- 
tion, seems to be of Nindoo origin. The Malays, 
although ‘Mahometans, yet swear amongst themselves 
liy the Bimi or earth, which they strike with 
fhe pélm of the right-hand, whenever they wish 
to produce a strong conviction of their veracity; 
and stich earnestieéss, joined to ‘long personal observa- 
tion, induces: mie to ‘believe that this‘larking supersti- 
tion and remnant of Hindooism often inspires more 
dread ‘than ‘an asseveration igi he Seiten Ne * 
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_ The following accotiit was obtained by me from 
Battas from Assshan in Suinatra, and especially 
from a Battese of Toba, @ place {nland of that 
district. 

The chief of thé tribe collects points of kaises, 
bits of ofd iton, speéar-points and the like, from the 
people. Of these, a representation of @ min is con. 
structed, which is about a eubit in height, It is 
éalled Opony, and it is distorted in every possible 
way in order to exemplify every degree of torturé to 


Which man can be expos. This image is kept - 
ju the chiefs liéusé, but it is not worshipped. When 


ary one has té be wxanniied otf oath, on any occasion 
whatever, the image is brought forth, and he ig told 
that if hé speuls falsely, he will, within two months, 
become a distorted im body as it is To this he 
astents.. 

| Altiongh the: punishment imprecated liere, is a 
isis peut éne,. yet this form of adjaration is deemed 
by these Battas the most bihdiay, because most 

7 Swearing by the earth is—it should seem to 
be in Sumatra, by this accotnt—only had recourse to, 
and allowed, when ¢omplainant and defendant arree 
to: vest satisfied with it, But the punishment follow. 
ing perjary, fa thie ease, isa faturé oné—the earth 
being supposed to reject the body of the perjurer, 
and to ‘prevent his spirit froni resting in peave, 

When to the mendacity of witnesses is added the 
difficulty of obtuining able interpreters ; a eonteption 
may be formed of some of the accidents whieh affect 
the conrse of justi¢é in the Straits of Malacea. The 
ehief languages ‘current are: European, chiefly, of 
sourse, English; Hindoostanee, Tamiil, Arabic, Teloo- 
g00 or Gentoo, Bengalee; ten at the least distinet dialects 
of-Chinese*; Buiinese, Mon or Peguan, ‘Siamese, 


Tokién, Chanifoo; Kain-chao, Liew theo, cao, Sito, K,hangeea 
Choong-san, Shiyong-san, Chinj,hin. aa a, : 
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Malayan, (the lingua franca of the Straits) Javanese, 
Bugese, and the Batta tongue. 

Possessed of a knowledge of Malayan and assisted 
by approved ‘interpreters for other languages, @ 
magistrate in. the Straits may get throngh business, 
alihough slowly, For it cannot be denied that the 
necessity of depending entirely on or of employing in- 
terpreters, loses time and doubles labor, besides the mis- 
chief of a circuitous communication of the evidence 
to the Judge, 

“At is impossible to supply the sapgiothitie in Pe- 
nang or Province Wellesley, with interpreters who 
understand the English tongue ‘as well as the native 
languages. In the former, they are. occasionally: 
indulged with an English interpreter from the Court « 
of Judicature. But magistrates would, do well to 
acquire a competent acquaintance with Malayan and 
Hindostanee at. least; and they would, no douht, gain 
also much time, save labor, and feel the more satis. — 
fied with their own decisions, did they add to these,a 
knowledge of the most common dialect of the Chi- 
nese, the: Siamese, and the Tamul languages. 

The Petit Jury haye here a great advantage over 
perhaps both judges, magistrates, and barristers, in 
the number of languages, which collectively they un- 
derstand; so that they are not, while empannelled, 
easily sailed by bad interpretation; while they are, 
from their constant intercourse with natives, well qua- 
lified to appreciate the evidence adduced by them. 

It cannot, be expected that the professional Judge 
should be a linguist in such dialects, entering on his 
duties, as he does, immediately after his arrival from . 
Europe. He must therefore solely depend on an 
English interpreter ; and this. last—let him be ever 
go able and intelligent as.a linguist, in one or tworof 
the most prominent languages,—will often be forced 
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to elicit truth by an indirect process, at every halt 
in which that evidence loses in freshness and per- 
spicacity. For instance, a Batta witness speaks to 
the Batta interpreter ; he transmits it in bad Malaya 
perhaps to the Malayan. interpreter, who delivers 
it in improved, or perchance amplified Malayan, 
to the English interpreter, who, in his turn, tries to 
- convey. to the Judge:and Jury as much of the origi- 
nal meaning a3 may not have evaporated during this 
judicial alchemy. In_ this part of the world there is 
no jesuitical kissing of the thumb, or evasion of the 
preliminary or accompanying form. The perjury 
straightforward and unblushing. aie 


CHAPTER Vt. ‘PART 2np. 
RELIGION, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION. 

A Iate statement in the Prince of Wales Ietand 
Gazette makes the number of conversions in Penang; 
amongst the Chinese alone, during the past ten years, 
to have been 759; but the actual present number of 
proselytes is not given. In the same statement the 
number of converts in Province | age ih is rated at 
about 80 Chinese. | 

The chief local pastor, the Biserehd Mr. Boucho, 
is very indefatigable in his vocation; and if we may 
be allowed to doubt the sincerity of the greatest por- 
tion of his converts, he may still lay fair claims to the 
merit of having -successfully aided in the work of 
civilizing the natives. I believe there are some converts 
also amongst the Samsams, or mixed descendants of 
Siamese and Malays. ‘The rest are not noticed in the 
statement alluded to in a very precise manner. 

The Chinese; we know, are Booddhists and metem- 
psychosists, as well as the Samsams, and the lowest 
classes of the former are grossly superstitious, while 
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the lidéralists amongst them are litfle better than més 
ralists mm a scholastic sensé, and very irreligious. 

Little, therefore, would be lost to any of these classes 
by a renuticiation of their crude dogmas and phi- 
losopliical morality—even. were that to be in favor of 
a religio of a far less reasonable tendency than the 
most bigoted cathdlicism. There is also much in the 
external ceremonies of the Romish Church which 
assimnulates strongly with the pouip and citcumstance 
attendant on Buddhism, whether Chinese or Indo-Chi- 
hese; so striking indéed, is the réséemblance in several 
instances, that the Propaganda and other Roman Cas 
tholic missionaries, whé first visited China, were highly 
indignant and scandalized at it. 

There are two Roman Catholic chapels on the 
Island, of substantial architecture ; also a female se- 
minary and several schools, The two latter are, it 
is_ believed, wéll eondueied and camot fail to do 
good. ; 

It has been sarmised that the Roman Catholie 
pastors bave it in contemplation to setile a portion 
of their flock in Keddali.’ But it is to Be hoped théey 
will first weigh thé matter well, a8 tiie responsibility 
might be heavy, should the Siames® hereafter treat 


‘them as they do their oWn proper subjects, or in 
oer heen es on some false pretence, 


MALAYAN RELIGION, 

The Malayan mahometans hold to their faith with 
a ténacity imore the result of habit and edueation, 
than of conviction or actual prejudice, Yet there is 
hardly an instance of one being converted to Christis 
anity—I mean a conversion that is sincere. They ace 
cept with pleasure Malayan versions of the Bible, 
[the Dutch translation] read the same in a respecta- 
ble mater, and are quife alive at the coincidences 
these exhibit with their own koran ; and could they 


be convisced that the Bible is the older book of the 
two, their veneration for it would ‘be increased. Still 
they would adhere to their objection against taking 
it as the guide of their conduct, that as it was su- 
perseded by the koran, the dispensation of the later 
prophet Mahomed is therefore the most orthodox. 
_ Divested as their minds are of the severe and repulsive 
bigotry which disgraces the moslems of continental 
India, and indeed of the countries of Asia to the west, 
they are better fitted than these are fo mix in .com- 
mercial and social ante tonray with people of other 
persuasions. 

The Malays do not generally consider the profes. 
sors of other creeds than theirs, as thrust beyond the 
pale of salvation. I have heard an educated Malay 
observe that a man only sins when he disobeys.the ity 
_ junetions of his own faith, and regarding. that very indir 
gestible and orthodox portion of Mussulman dogmas, 
the ascent of Mahomed to the seventh heaven, that it 
may be viewed in a metaphorical light. 

Some of the rich Malays, Saids,.and others, will 
drink beer and even wine; but they seldom do it 
publicly. To the credit of the Malays here, it must 
be admitted that they are very rarely, if ever, seen 
under the debasing effects of ardent spirits, and but 
very seldom indeed of opium, When it is stated that 
a man may get quite drunk at the expense of 8 or 10 
cents or pice, this first fact is remarkable. The 


second may be explained by the price of the quantity 


of this drug required for complete inebriation. Were 
' either case to be otherwise than here represented, the 
most dreadful mischiefs to society might, acerue from 
such stimulants acting on the warm tempers ofimen, 
who have scareely yet shaken off the impression that 
they are the natural avengers of their own wrongs 
and quarrels, Jt. is ,also.a verysatislactory daet that 
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5 «RUNNING AMOK—rENDOOE. 
the practice of running amok is hardly knowh at 
Penang, or indeed at any of the’ three Settlements.* 


I do not recollect more than two instances, at the 


former place, including Province Wellesley, during 
the last’ seventeen years, and the last F believe whicl 
took place on shore at Singapore, happened many 
years ago. A man ran amok, or as the Malays term 
it, meng-amok. He had gambled deeply, it was said, 
and had killed one or more individuals of his family. 
He next dosed himself with opium and rushed through 
the streets with a drawn kris in his hand, and pursued 
by the police peons. Major Farquuar, the then 
Resident, hearing the uproar, went out of his house, 
when the infuriated man who was just about to pass it, 
@ashed at hint and wounded him in the shoulder; 
but a sepoy who was standing as a sentry at the door, 
received the desperado on ‘his bayonet at the same 
instant, and prevented a second blow. 

There are two mosques on the fsland; one nomi- 
nally Malayan, the other Kling or Chatial—but they 
are both open to all mahometans. 

The Hindoos have a small temple in the town, and 
there is another of moderate size, but of a chaste order 
of Indian arehitecture, situated in the country near 
Suffolk House. Tt was built many years ago, by the 
Ranee Dhobee, or “Queen of the washermen,’’ as she 
was termed, who made her fortune by monopolizing 
all the tubs; and it retains her title. 

The Hindoos perform here all the absurd and often 
monstrous vites of their religion, with exception of 
widow-burning and dragging the car. The usual 


_ swinging’ on tenter-hooks is a public and disgusting 


exhibition—and in a civilized colony, is a nnisance 
and an offence against public decency and feeling. 


(arent nile erie pee peaches etapa tie 
.™ Since this was'written, a case on board a boat has occurred at Singapore; 
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PROCESSIONS—TEMPLES. . ep - 
- When people forsake their own country and voluntas 


rily ‘settle in another; they should be satisfied with 
the permission to celebrate those religious rites. only 
which do not outrage the proper feelings of the other 
portions of the community, and which are not injuri- 
aus to public morals, the decencies of life, and order. 


_ Thisistheutmostextent to which jt should seem, under 


such circumstances, toleration ought to extend. 

The processions of fakeers—often in little short of 
puris’ naturalibus, and hideously painted and dis- 
guised—are Saturnalia, which, to say the most for 
them, can only be barely tolerated any where. | 

The processions of the mussulman tazias, or re- 
presentations of the tombs of Hassan and Hodsseen, 
are costly and splendid, as observed from a distance: 
and were it not for the collision which takes place 
sometimes at them betwixt the rival taziasbearers 
and their parties in the streets, when shillelahs, and 
even more dangerous weapons, are employed, they 
would be wholesome enough mora! safety-valves, 

The Malays sever enter into any of these heterodox 
practices. Their religious ceremonials are of a gitave 


“and respectable character, and they hold the Mussuls 


man of India to be little better than a Hindoo, 

The. Siamese have a rather pretty temple at Pulo 
Ticoos, and on the opposite side of the road is a Burs 
man one of humbler pretensions. There is another 
und smaller Siamese pagoda at Battu Lanchang to 
the southward of the town. The Booddhists have 
sometimes dragged a car, but not of the description 
dragged by Hindoos. The priests of all of these 
temples and the respective monasteries, or vat, attach. 
ed to them, are rather numerous. But they are idle 
and ignorant. Parties of them in yellow mantles 
may be seen perambulating the streets. They 
stop at a door, but do ia ak for any thing, and pass 
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on if nothing is quickly offered. Their religion en- 
joins that they shall-Jive on the alms of the pious vo- 
tary; but they are forbidden to take money, or to 
look a woman in the face—two things which it is 
doubtful if they adhere to. The high priest of Siam 
occasionally sends them wholesome- admonitions. 
There is only one priest and two or three Nen or 
Booddhist students in Province Wellesley, and no tem- 
ple of note of the present day. I observe that Captain 
Beeare, ina late Work, has been misinformed on this 
point; although his work embraces many valuable facts 
which but for his diligence might have never emerged 
from their musty repositories. © = pas 
But of all the classes of society here, the Chinese 
have the geeatest number of festivals, or rather pere 
haps, keep the greatest number. Their profusion on 
such occasions also far exceeds that of other natives, 
This they are enabled to afford by means of their 
Congsis or Clubs, In each, an elder is yearly elected by 
ballot ; and the image of the peculiar tatelar divinity, 
or deified sage of the Congsi, is retained in the house 
of the elder. The grand procession of the Diyong, 
which. is the representation of the great snake or dra- 
gon, in 1820, cost, it was said, along with its atten- 
dant ceremonies, several thousands of dollars. The 
object was to expel the cholera whieh was then 
raging in Penang, The representation of the snake 
was. formed. of oiled and coloured paper: with 
lanterns inside. It seemed upwards of two. hun- 
dred feet in length, ‘and was carried by a large 
party of Chinese,» Notwithstanding all this ex- 
pense, the snake-god was not propitious; the cho- 
Jera swept on; ‘and the Chinese were so mortified at 
the. failure; that they. were ashamed. to bury their 
deail; and sunk them: in the channel of the harbour 
atnight: © 0 ee, Pe ee 
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I have. not space left to enter deeply into the Chi- 
nese superstitions, but will belts: describe their tem- 
ples and chief festivals. 

Penang, it may be remarked, offers to an inquirer, a 
better opportunity than perhaps any one given spot 
in the British Indian dominions can afford, for ob- 
serving the performance of the rites of most of the 
religions of Asia. ‘These rites however are not ac- 
eompanied by all the Asiatic splendour which will be 
found in the countries themselves. 

The Changwod, or first day of the Peang shin, or 
new year,—-which will correspond, for the eusuing year 
1836 with the 17thlay of Febraary 1836—is a day 
of much rejojcing. At early dawn the Chinese open 
their doors and let off large bundles of pang p’hao 
or crackers, some of which are so large as to sound 
at ‘a distance like musketry. They then go a round 
of visits to their friends, somewhat in the French fa- 
shion, to congratulate them on having reached another 
year in health, and to wish them future prosperity. 
These visits occupy three days. The visiter does 
not give presents. He is entertained with sweetmeats. 
These three days compose a sort of carnival, when 
gaming, carousing, histrionical and other amuses 
ments are the sole occupations of the people. It has 
been before observed that gaming is net, as far as can 
be learneds allowed on such occasions in Chiua, nor 
is it permitted here. 

The feasts are expensive. The table groaus with 
whole pigs, and poultry roasted, boiled, and stewed;— 
preserves and fruits forming the dessert. The drink 
is samsoo, brandy and other European liquors. The 
Chinese pledge éach other in the European fashion, and 
the conversation isvery animated. The Chinese rarely 
get drunk, and seem capable of carrying off as goodly 
@ quantum of strong drink as any bon vivant of 
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Europe. In the mean time, threatricals are being 
exhibited at the chief places of worship; for the Chi. 
nese, like the ancient nations of the west, have always 
joined these to their religious ceremonials. Indecd, 
where the plays often embody the heroic actions of 
the very gods and immortalized mortals wor- 
shipped, these would seem being rituals in honor 
of the two Jatter, | 

Amongst’ other amusements are fencing and nil 
demain, wht te 

On the tenth day of this ssinhhy: the i ‘inane of 
Sidindine: a deified saint, is carried in. procession 
from, the house of the elder of the tribe—with whom 
it had remained during the past year—to the Aiean 
yin. meau, or temple, Bands of, to refined ears, dis. 
cordant and harsh music, accompany the effigy. 

_ Choakee, or banners of red cloth, and. Koten, or 
hose lanterns painted with flowers, are carried in ad-— 
vance ; and niong-sca, or two-tiered umbrellas striped 
red and yellow, with deep fringes, are held oyer the 
effigy. Cloth flags are likewise. displayed, emblazon- 
ed with devices. Among these is the horned. alli. — 
gator,the type of Capricorn. But it is here represent- 
ed with only four toes, In this procession, a large 
wooden frame is carried along, supported by men 
who are concealed, Near each end of this: frame, and 
above it, a man is to be seen standing in a fixed atti- 
tude, in which he is kept by means of iron rods 
concealed under his clothes, and rivetted into the 
frame-work kelow. Each of these men is surmount 
ed by another, who appears to stand self-supporied 
on the shoulders of his pediment, but who is also kept 
up by the iron rods alluded to, One of these upper 
men holds out au artificial flower, which, with his 
arm, rests on an iron rod. On the flower, and borne np 
in the same manner, standsa handsome and splens. 
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didly-dreased boy of five or six years old. The other 

- man holds out a spear in a slanting position, on the 
sharp edge of which another boy seems to stand self. 
supported, but who is in reality kept in his position 
by iron rods, The Madras exhibitor was therefore 
no discoverer, 

When the effigy or sites has been dapoaiteas in 
the Kwan-yin-mean, another of Kwanteeya, a dei- 
fied mortal also, is: coavnyen thither with the same 
ceremonies, | 

On the 1thof sistasrnnivi the penates, or iacichall 
sgenetion spirits, are honored by offerings of {vod and 
fruits. The animal propensities of the Chinese are 
strongly: exemplified in’ the nature of their offerings, 
and their faneifil belief that spivits carry their gros- 
ser passions-and capabilities of indulging these, along 

-_awith them to Sizzha, the Chinese hades. The Sizzho 

is one of the 72 regions inferior to the earth, There 
are, actordiig to Chinese eosmogony, thirty-six re- 
gions superior to, that is, above, the earth. The Sia- 
mese have only the water under the earth, and 

(weuty-one regions superior to, or above it. 

These penates are pourtrayed by pictures or imagea, 
and the latter arealways put up in sins most con. 
spicuuus part of the house. 

The ceremonies conclude with the akiision of 
painted’ lanterns; fire-works; and the invariable feast 
of good things ; for in this particular instance! the Chi- 
nese are counter-parts' of John Bull ; and wisely con- 
sider that no affair can be success/al without a dinner, 
preceding or following it, 

The temples, on the night: succeeding the nlave 


day, are thronged with persons of all ages, aud loth 


sexes—for the Chinese do not here immare their wo. 
men. Pai and Pooee are two external acts-of adora. 
tion performed before the images ty the temples, 
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These are generally repeated four times consecutive- 
ly. In the first, the worshipper falls on his knees, ancl * 
placing his hands ‘flat on the ground, he touches the 
latter with his forebeail. Kovee is a mere act of 


enuflexion. 


On the presentation of an offering of variously-co- 
joured, but chiefly red waxem tapers and huge red 
waxen ‘candles -and incense, the acorer entwines his 
fingers—keeping the palms uppermost and open: 
he then raises his hands, so joined, to his forehead, 
keeping his elbows at the same time so far from the 
body as to form a segment of a circle. The Kocee- 
seeon, or priest, who is clothed in ‘a flowing dress of 
red, black, white, or flowered green cotton cloth, con- 
tinucs the while to recite passages from the Bali lan- 
guage, which are not a little changed by the Chinese 
prosunciation—this last not being fitted to express 
polysyllabie tongues. He strikes gently, at the same 
time, on a hollow varnished piece of wood, called 
«Monggé, which resembles a mis-shapen human skull, 
and which act, the Chinese say, is to prevent his atten- 
tion from being distracted to the scenes going on out- 
side of the temple. He now and then tinkles a small 
hell; which rite is well-known to be practised 
amongst the Booddhists of India and Thibet.* A 
Jarge gong is loudly struck at intervals. The priests of 


* M. Jacquemont is perhaps the most tecent traveller who describes the 


Booddhist rites—although but casually—in the upper Himalayan regions. 
Wis greatly to be regretted that this érveller*s friends [for as he had no hand 
in publishing be cannot be termed an author] have So injudicionsly verified 
the princely adage “save me from my friends and I will defend myself against 
my enemi¢s.” Wad Jacquemont published his travels, much offensive matter 
would no doubt have been left out—and then the letters would have been 
doubly valuable. They will serve a good purpose even in their present 
shape, by dispelling much of the mist of prejudice and ignorance which 
floated betwixt the eyes of the people of Europe and British India. Dut the 
writer’s would-be friends have injured his memory and perhaps future French 
soplalinny; Ii-voabtiog iat 2 of hospitality, oe 
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these temples occasionally: play the cymbals, one of 
which they now: and then throw up to some fieisht 
and catch it ow the other as it descends They 
‘should only eat vegetable food. » They are also bound 
to celibacy, and are interdicted the use of inebriating 
liquors, It is more than suspected that these roles 
-are not here always strictly adhered to, | 

Women. present offerings at the temples,.as sell as 
the men. Both? supplieate the Tokong to be propi- 


tions, on any named occasion. The lots, whieh are. 


small pieces of wood of a flattish oblong shape, are 
east thrice, and if the result is unfavorable, the desiarh 
bf the supplicators is abandoned for the time. It has 
before been observed that the chief thing which is 
done at the great festival, is to cast lots for the guar. 
dianship of the tokong and purse of his temple,during 
the ensuing year; in.doing which much electioneering 
ardour is evinced. But every one cannot indiscrimi- 
nately become a candidate for the honor and respon. 
sibility. The whole body of each Chinese Congsi is 
represented by district deputies chosen by vote, and 
their number is generally ten. The popular votes 
are enrolled by people appointed by the voters. The 
deputies then proceed to the tohong or temple, where 
the lots, or Shing A’hao, which are pieces of bamboo, 
are cast thrice for each deputy, by the chief of the Congsi 
- for the past year: When the lots have iffdicated that 

five out of the ten are elected, a ballot takes place out 
of these five, in the same manner, for the chief of the 
Conysi, or Loo-choo, for the ensuing year. The 
Thau Ke, or remaining four, are stewards for ~ 
tokong. i | 

Those Chinese ideas afford it, and are eich 
lowers of ancient usages, have portraits painted of 
their nearest relatives. When any one of the latter 
happens to die, his or her picture is carefully locked 
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up in the picture chest ; where are also deposited the 
ancestral portraits. On new year’s day, the whole 
of these pictures are taken out of the chest, and hue 
along the, walls for the space of filteen days, and 
daily offerings ave presented to them, consisting of 
incense and odoriferous woods, and vatables: The 
pictures are then laid by until the ensuing yeat. Thre 
Chinese can take likenesses ; but these ave formal, 

and generally border on caricature ; “anil their colours 
are never blended into the indefinable sofiness and 
keeping so essential to the art of portrait-painting, but 

seem as if they had been laboriously laid on, one ‘after 

the other, with a trowel, They copy English por. . 
traits and landscapes with much fidelity, but no taste. 
The forte of the Chinese painters lies in drawing and 
painting costumes, birds, beasts, insects, and flowers; 

The brilliancy and durability of their colours are well 
adapted for these purposes, | i ; 

Now and then a Chinese may be met wrists wiro 
would only require a few lessons from a European 
painter, to put him in the path to a respectable de- 
gree of excellence; and the same may be said of the 
Siumese. — ap tie 

| THE YEE-WOA, OR SECOND MONTH, 

On the ninteenth day of this month there is:a pros 
cession with the image of Kwan-yin-neo, who was a 
celebrated Virgin of old ; and in honor of this, her 
natal day, offerings are made to her on this occasion — 
of vegetables and sweatmeats, but not of meats. [tis 
chiefly. those who are tarde under Bic bce hp 
inake these offerings. il 

In this month also, the CBineters visit the eile - 
their ancestors; a duty which is by all classes felt to 
‘be so imperative, that to fulfil it, opulent Chinese 
have been known to return to China from the Straits 
and Eastern Archipelago, at the risk ‘of life & property. 
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The manes are honored by, offerings of dressed 
meats, (for it is requisite to notice that raw meats. are 
never found among the Chinese oblations to their 
respected objects. of worship,) preserves and fruits 
&c. Incense.is burned aud Yin-choa and Kin-choa 
are consumed, These two last are thin slips of paper 

haying a patch of gold or silver, or quicksilver leaf 
in the middle. They are intended to represent mo- 
ney, and in’ this instance they seem to have got the 
start of Europeans, whose notes are, it is to be appre- 
hended, not cashable in Pluto’s domains, even at a dis- 
count, This paper money whieh is not. worth a far- 
thing in this present world, is inteuded to furnish the 
manes who. are wandering. in the Chinese hades, 
with ample means for subsisting. The Chinese be- 
lieve. that in the Yong cheeoo Yass, or country of 
souls, . gold amt silver coin can be converted into 
paper-money of this description, and afterwards en-. 
chanted back to its proper nature. 

How near do these Chinese fancies approach to 
those of the ancients of the west ! 

SA-WOA, THE THIRD MONTH, 

On the twenty-third day of this month, the Chi- 
nese propitiate and worship a-choo, who is a fe-— 
male divinity, and the protecting saintess of sailors, 

Dressed pigs, poultry and other food are placed be- 
fore her shrine, and close to it expensive theatricals 
are exhibited, accompanied by excellent fireworks. 
The theatrical exhibitions are here made under a 
temporary house which is open to the populace in 
front ; who, as they pay nothing at the time for the 
amusement, are not supplied with any shelter from . 
the weather, The women with their children sit in 
groups. and circles, or in palankeens ; and the men 
crowd about the space in front of the stage, One of 
the. best of their fireworks is 2 box from two to three 
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ot four feet square. Within this are tiers of fireworks 
of almost every description, At the expiration of 
each separate tier, a small platform, or frame, drops 
about a foot below the box, on which are exhibited, 
in fire, puppets of men and animals, and Chinese char- 
acters traced in fire. The Chinese used to let small 
balloons fly at their festivals; but the practice being 
dangerous to property, is prohibited ; for these are not 
inflated by prepared gas, but by rarifying the air in 
them by fire placed below, the under part being left 
open. If the Chinese are to be believed, the balloon was 
made use of by one of their generals who invaded the 
Burman country; but whether to reconnoitre like the 
French, or merely as an instrument of offence, has not 
been explained: the latter may however be presumed. 

~ Ma-choo was a virgin of old, who was gifted with 
second sight, by ‘which she was enabled to see, in a 
vision, the wreck of her father’s vessel at sea, at the 
precise moment at which it happened. 

TEE-WOA, OR THE FOURTH MONTH. 

On the eighth day of this month, the Chinese hold a 
festival in honor of Foot-so, or Booddha, in one of his 
incarnations. His image is carried in procession. 
In China he is taken amongst the grain, and other 
cullivation, fo preserve it from insects and disease ; 
for Booddha’s distinctive attribute was humanity, 
The oblations are tea, wine, and bread. ‘Seed 
which had Jife is offered. 

NGO-WOA, THE FIFTH MONTH. 

The festival of the deified sage Toa Saya [perhaps 
Sacya] is held on the 5th of this month, and boat- 
~ yaces form the chief occupation of this day. Bets run 
high occasionally. ‘The prize does not generally ex- 
ceed one huridred dollars in valué, and consists of a 
golden ornament, and dresses, These are fixed to the 
wining post, which last is stuck in the mud. The 
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ewner of the boat which first reaches this post seizes 
the prize. Sailing is not allowable in these races. 

Several years ago, when the commander of one of his 
Majesty’s frigates challenged all that Penang could 
bring against his ship’s boats, the Chinese entered, 
amongst others, their gilded snake-boat, Leoong 
Choon, for the contest. It was a narrow canoe pulled 
by about fifty men. It darted from the starting-post 
with a shuttle-like velocity, and would, had the water 
been smooth, have left every other boat far astern; but 
no sooner did it encounter the abrupt ripple of the 
harbour than it filled and sank, and the rowers, few 
of whom could swim, looked in the water, with their 
bare pates and tails, like so many tad-poles. Fortu- 
nately the stern boats came and picked them up. 

On the 13th day of this month, there is a festival 
held in honor of Quantee, who was a king, the Chi- 
nese say, of the west, He is a great favorite, and his 
-portrait may be found in most of the houses of the 
Chinese. | 
LA-HOA, THE SIXTH MONTH. . 

Quan-yin-nyeow, a deified female, is propitiated on 
the nineteeuth day of this month. Women are nume- 
rous at the celebration ofthis festival, & they offer gold 
and silver papers, preserved fruits, and sweatmeats at 
her shrine, ©The flesh of animals is not offered to her. 
The processions on. this occasion are very gay, and all 
the palankeen carriages are in request, The male 
worshippers of this beatified spirit, when their venera- 
tion for her is sincere, wear round, flattish, and slightly 
conical caps made of rattans and other materials, and 
having flowing crests of horse hair dyed red. The dress 
for the body isa long white robe, the same as that of 
ceremony. Indeed, the whole of the dress described 
is properly the dress of ceremony. The deputation 
of Chinese wore it when they waited to congratulate 
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Lord Wiitram Bentinex on his arrival at Penang. 
CHE-WOA, OR THE SEVENTH MONTH 
Is one of peculiar sacredness to the Chinese, 


' who believe, that from the first to the last day of it, 


the souls of the deceased are hovering abroad, and 
revisiting their ancient haunts. Viands are therefore 
spread out for their use. 

The Tou-so is the chief of the Kooce, or sptrith 
In Penang he is annually represented, in this month, 
by a figure about twenty feet in height. ‘Itis con- 
structed with split bamboos ; the whole is then co- 
vered with paper, which having been painted, the 
dress is put on. He will be found seated giant-like, 


‘during two or three days, under a shed, close to the 


principal tokong-house in George Town, At night, a 
table, at which thirty or forty persons might sit down, 
is laid out before Toa-so, and it is covered with a 
costly profusion of viands and liquors, ef which whole 
boiled pigs form a prominent part. When this ghost- 
ly guest has, it is supposed, satisfied his appetite, the 
contents of the table, sometimes even to the dishes, 
plates, glasses, &c, are given to the poor. At the 
sound of a gong, there is a general rush and scram- 
ble for these good things. One night’s enfertainment 
of Toa-so will cost from two to three hundred dollars. 
The expenses attending this festival, and indeed of 
all the rest of their festivals, are disbursed out of the 


religious funds, belonging to each tokong. Some of 
‘these are said to be rich, and they are readily sup- 


plied by voluntary contributions ; for as these festi- 
vals resemble carnivals or saturnalia, the poorest Chi- 
nese grudges not his mite, but looks forward to them 
as to recreations, and days of unfettered enjoyment. 
When sufficient honors have been paid'to: Toa-so, a 


‘chest made of paper is filled with models, also 
“jn paper, of various articles of dress, for his use. The 
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whole is then burned. The effigy of Toa-so is final- 
ly consumed, so that he may return to his abode. 
PE-WOA, THE EIGHTH MONTH. 
On the 4th day of this month, the effigy of 
_ Ssayankong is carried in procession to the temple, 
and ceremonies are performed similar to those esta- 
blished for the festival ou the first month. 

On the 15th, Kotee is worshipped, and Saya—per- 
haps the Thakaro SriSacya Moonee Khodom, or fourth 
Siamese Booddha—propitiated. The Chinese give 
‘acred feasts on these two days in honor of the two 
worthies just named. Large plum and seed cakes, 
rivalling in bulk at least, those of England, are baked 
for these occasions. 

Bootldha is worshipped also on the fifteenth day, 
and under the title of Sang-po Foot-so. He is re- 
‘presented in the usual comtemplative attitude, being 
‘Seated with his legs crossed, supported by au expand. 
ed lotus flower, and dressed in loose robes. The 
lobes of the ears are distended, and his head-dress re. 
sembles a curled wig, but tapering to a small point 
at the crown. He has bracelets on his wrists, and 
anklets on his aukles. The countenance is Chinese. 

On his right is the figure of PhoHean,a priestof old, 
and perhaps one of Booddha’s favorite disciples, who is 
here seated on a six, or perlaps—as the head is 
turned—a seven-tusked elephant, recumbent, This 
is no doubt the famous king of the elephants of Hi-. 
malaya, celebrated in Bali writ. The figure holds a 
long-stalked Jotas flower with both hands. His hair 
is long and flowing, and the head-dress resembles a 
sort of ornamented cowl, with a flame-shaped orna- 
ment in front. He wears bracelets, and bis dress is 
the same as that of Foot-so. 

On Foot-so’s lett, sits another figure, Woon-choo, a 
famous priest of old, on a recumbent lion or sai, with 
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long tusks, This figure is dressed like that om 
Foot-so’s vight, but he holds in his right hand a smatl 
sprig or flower, and in his left, a cup, or pot. 
Gardeners are much attached to Foot-so, because 
perhaps his doctrines being mild and bloodless, he ts 
the natural patron deity of agrieulture. The Chi- 
nese believe that this triad were translated into a state 
of beatitude without tasting of death. This Booddha 
is apparently the third recorded in the Siamese Bah 
scripture, under the title P,Aokaro Katsap’ho Phoot- 
Pho ; unless, which seems probable, he was merely a 
follower of Booddha the fourth. The Siamese believe 
that their third Booddha, ‘as above named, instructed 
the Chinese in the religion of Booddha, and that he 
wow lies in a divine slunmber on a hill in the country 
of Rachakhra [Raj girha in India.) His funeral 
rites have not accordingly been yet performed, nor 
will be, until the coming of the fifth Booddha, er 


Pha See-an. 


KAO-WOA, THE NINTH MONTH. 

On the 9th day of this month, the Chinese fly pa- 
per kites. In China, this amusement or ceremony is 
believed to drive away diseases, and pestilence. It is 
performed on the tops of hills. With us, the Chinese 
confine themselves to the plain. 

TZA-WOA, THE TENTH MONTH. 

On the third day of this month, the Chinese hold a 
festival in honor of Cong footzoo, or Confucius. They 
present food and other offerings to him. The Chi- 
nese here seldom, if ever, carry his effigy in proces- 
sion, according to custom with some sects in China. 
But all persons pretending to learning, keep a picture 
of the sage in their houses, M 

TZA-YEE-WOA, THE ELEVENTH MONTH. 

In this month, the Chinese propitiate Choo Soo- 

kong. He seems to bea sort of Asculapius ; but 
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the manner in which, as before deseribed, he is hur. 
ried over the fields by the searchers for meiicinal 
roots, is a counter-part of, if not the ceremony, of 
searching ‘for Proserpine, as has been noticed in a 
preceding chapter. 

The fifteenth day of the Tza Yee Woa, or 12th 
month, is solemnized by the worship of all the pe- 
nates, and the offerings which have been made are 
afterwards distributed gratuitously amongst servants 
and dependants, ~ 

On this day, it is Leuba libbs on labourers to state 
positively whether they intend to remain or not with 
their masters throughout the approaching year. 

_ On the 29th or 30th, the festival of Kooce-nen, or 
of the last day of old year, is held with ceremonies 
similar to those already described: The penates are 
ayvain propitiated, and the manes of deceased ances- 
tors venerated and honored, 

In an old dilapidated temple at Batta Arrieal 
which wes formed by partly closing up the entrance 
to a cave formed by overbanging granite rocks, were, 
sometime ago, to be seen three painted wooden 


images. The centre one represented Tho tee Pa- — 


kong, who was a famous sage of old. He is now in- 
voked by Chinese grain cultivators, and by those who 
are obliged to reside temporarily in forests and wild 
places, He wears a flat bonnet and is dressed in the 
Chinese costume. 

On his left-sits Phang K,hoan, the receiv spi- 
rit, with bis tablet and pen ; and on the right Seeow 
Kwee, the punisher, 
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‘CHAPTER IX. 
GENERAL REMARKS. | 

There is a good road stretching nearly from one 
end of Penang Island to the other, and intersecting’ 
the cultivated tracts ; besides which there are nnmer- 
ous crossroads. ‘There is no want of land or water 
carriage; provisions are good and more plentiful, 
perhaps, than in the places further down the Straits, 
although dearer than on continental | India. Provinee 
Wellesley, likeall zew countries, has its inconveniences. 
Among these may be chiefly enumerated the rather 
dver-frequent visits of tigers; the occasional swarnis of 
muskitoes, and the miry state of the new-made roads 
in the rains. ‘Tigers have been seen at Singapore ; 
and if choice, and not accident, took them there, they 
will probably, as they have done here, increase in 
numbers as cultivation advances, until no more jun- 
gle shall remain to shelter them. ‘These animals very 
naturally follow man whére he is an agricultnrist, 
since they ‘can easily help themselves to his cattle, 
poultry, and dogs, which last animal is here with 
them a favorite prey ; for where dogs are plentiful, 
men and cattle are little molested. Penang has for- 
tunately escaped the infliction. Yet tigers annually 
visit the Kra Islands, from the main land, and a 
swim of twice the distance would bring them to 
Pulo Jirja, from which Island to Penang: the dis- 
tance is still less, | | 
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With the exception of bread which is got from 
Penang, all ordinary supplies are abandant in the 
Province. Malayan carpenters, sufficiently expert in 
house-building, may be had at about half a rupee, or 
even less, a day. There are brick-kilns on the banks 
of the Pry river, where bricks and tiles are manufac- 
tured. Excellent darable timber can be obtained at 
the rates mentioned in the account of Woods, from the 
forests of the interior, and ranite is near athaud. A 
close-grained, light-blue, primary marble can be had 
at the Lancavy Islands, or at Khao Wong kill which 
lies up a branch of the Muda river. 

A substantial bungalow, from 60 to 70 feet long by 
39 or 40 broad—the under story of brick and mortar, 
the upper constracted with the best kinds of wood, with 
a tiled roof, and the whole interior and exterior of the 
upper story painted—might be built perhaps for 
twelve hundred Syianish dollars. 

Some of the richest natives are beginning to build 
brick houses. They have hardly as yet been able to 
shake off the impression made ou their minds by the 
despotic rule of their former masters in Keddah and 
other Malayan countries ; where, with reference to 
Malays at least, to build a brick house is deemed an — 
insult -to the ruler, and punished as a state offence, 

Strangers visiting Penang, will have to depend at 
first more on private hospitality than on the accom- 
modatious in tayerns; there being little encourage- 
ment for the latter. Moderately-sized houses are ge- 
nerally to be hired, unfurnished, at the rates of from 
ten to ‘thirty Spanish dollars a month. Palankeen 
carriages may be had for a dollar, or even } of a dol- 
lar a ‘days | a poney for the same, and a boat for one 
dollar, 

The sights in Penang are but few. There are the 
Flag-sta®’ hill and groubds, “from which an ex. 
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panded view can be had of the opposite conti- 
nent, with its, massive chain of mountains in the dis- 
tance, Here, amidst the mists of an elevation of 2,200 
feet, and in_a temperature often so low as 65° of Fa- 
renheit, the Indian convalescent soon renoyates his con- 
stitution, if that has not been so far shaken as to re- 
quire a more bracing air. The rose and other flow- 
ers of northern climates, here also remind him of 
-other scenes; while the beautiful fir tree of this region 
serves to aid the illusion, The hill ongbe eastern 
face is very precipitous, and the clacking Py’ 
formerly Amie’s, flous-mills in the valley beldw, can 
he heard distinetly in a calm evening. 

These mills were once famous fions. But since 
okd Amie, like a true Chinese, returned to Jay his bones 
in the celestial empire, the mills are little visited. 
The ‘spot on which they stand is pretty, and it is a 
delightful ride of about five miles from town to them. 

~The great tree is a very old Jion, and still shakes his 
shaggy mane on the hill sloping: upwards. from Ayer 
Etam valley. It is not so remarkable for girth, as 
for the height to which the stem maintains that girth, 
which. last is averaged at 32 feet, The distance is 
about eight miles from town, and part of it must be 
‘performed on horseback, The. waterfall i is the third 
monster. It is not possessed of any very strong cha- 
racter, although worth ‘visiting. The volume of wa- 
teris not large, but the height from which it is preci- 
pitated being about 200 feet, the effect is very pleasing. 
Last and not least to a utilitarian eye, are the spice 
plantations of Glugor, aud nthe now vising Up on 
the island, 

To. those who are fond of silica the many: broad 
and shaded roads, inter ite the plain, will be daly 
appreciated. . 

_-HBliongealogiat wilh: tno fhnetianidelirta Sstedeet bien, 
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uiiless he could penetrate the opposite continent of 
Malaya, and have the forests swept out of his path; but 
the botanist will only be puzzled where to begin his 
researches on the ample field spread out before him. 

The zoologist will not want employment ; but the 
conchologist must not expect to be rewarded for the 
trouble and risk of stalking over mud-banks, and of 
exposure to the sun. 

Horses require to be taken great éare of'on Pe- 


nang, and the generality of the residents therefore | 


prefer the Achinese ponies, which are hardy, active, 
and suré-footed, and are good climbers of the hills. 

The chief public buildings are the Charch, 
which isa handsome building, although the steeple 
is ‘too low ;—thé School-house adjoining ;—the Court 
house, and the Public offices, There is also a 
small theatre where amateurs occasionally keep 
alive in the minds of the audience the reminiscences 
of more brilliant exhibitions in other climes. The 
Hospital,’ Poor-house, and Jail are not, in point of 
architecture, possessed of attraction ; although sub- 
stantial. There is a handsome Armenian chapel, 
anil two Roman Catholic chapels, of substantial con. 
struction. | 

The shipping is supplied with water by means of an 
aquedtict leading from the bills—and the latter has 
been always considered good, It is hard, differing 
entirely from the water of the town wells ; which 
is soft and cecasionally brackish at high idea THe 
vessels frequenting the harbour pay a small | ‘suit 
per ton for it. 

The bazars contain a few shops where Europe 
articles chiefly “are sold; and therefore termed“Eu- 
rope shops; besides many Chinese shops e respecta- 
ble appearance, 

‘The Chinese carpenters’ and apholsterers’ shops 
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are numerous. But although the Chinese can make 
tolerable furniture, they are careless and seldom 
finish well, unless watehed. 

_Ivonmongers of the same class abound, and they 
may be observed in their work-shops, which are open 
to the street, all day long, fabricating muskets, swi- 
vels, and blunderbusses—the polish to which is bes- 
towed on the outside of the barrels, leaving a rather 
rough bore. These arms find a ready sale amongst 
ihe natives, and from their appearance, one might be 
apt to imagine that, in using them, the danger would 
be greatest to the users of them. Arms were once 
contraband articles here, but as it would be hard to 
deny to the honest trader the means of defending 
himself, and as the pirate might always be able to get 
arms somewhere, the prohibition to sell them has been 
removed, 

Ido not think boweree that the chief efgument 
formerly advanced to justify the permission to fabricate 
or sell arms is altogether an undeniable one ; namely, 
that natives are less dangerous with fire-arms in their 
hands than with their national weapons. | 

_ If pirates could be prevented from obtaining fire- 
arms, the petty traders would doubtless not be mo- 
lested as they now are. In vegard to piracy it is quite 
clear, that as the Malayan states decay—and the de- 
terioration is now going on rapidly—it will increase, 
und that there are only two modes of putting it down. 
The first would be the controuling of all the native 
Malayan states; a measure as yet perhaps precluded 
by political considerations, The second, the employ- 
ment of fleets of boats, occasionally disguised like the 
native pralus; a plan which could be carried into 
effect, although at a very considerable expense, if ex- 
tensively acted on. But if piracy be thus considered 
as a practice identified with the very being of the 
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dismembering Malayan states, still it is not to be 
thence inferred that it may not, by vigorous measures, 
be so fur checked as to be rendered a very dangerous 
pastimie—the total sum of piracies being, at the same 
time, reduced. This may be done by the force of money, 
not only in gaining accurate information of the haunts 
and intended expeditions of the piratical fleets, but in 
laying sure snares for them when they set forth on 
the latter. Gun-boats would be most useful, next to 
small flat-bottomed steamers; for it has been well prov- 
ed that the boats of English men-of-war have no 
chance in coming up with the pirate clippers, anda 
very slender one of surprising them. 

But oo measure will be truly effective so long as 
the right to overhaul is not given. It is believed that 
his Majesty’s ships have not—or at least do not, if they 
have—exert this essential auxiliary. The pirates know 
this already, and presume npon it. An Admiralty 
jurisdiction would not much mend the matter—but 
only make the persons detached in pursuit of pirates 
more cautious than before—seeing that to prove that 
any individuals are pirates is no very easy matter, 
when no overt act of aggression has been committed. 

_ The late Dr. M. Wann, of the Madras establish- 
ment, in his valuable paper on the Medical, Topo- 
graphy of Penang and Malacca, gives it as his opi- 
nion that. Province Wellesley is a healthy station, 
and that its climate seems to correspond with that of 
Malacca. It does seem on the whole, certainly, more 
healthy than the Island of Penang, The chief dis- 
eases which prevail amongst the natives, throughout 
the population on both sides of the harbour, are fe- 
vers, remittent and intermittent; the former often pro- 
ving fatal. These are generally brought on by ex- 
posure to suv and rain, deficient clothing, and im- 
prudent bathipg. It is only surprising bow any of 
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them do recover from acute diseases, when the low 
state of native medicine is considered. There isa 
pretty general prejudice amongst the natives against 
English medicine; which is, no doubt, kept up by the 
native practitioners. But when a Malay is at the 
point of death, he will, as a dernier resource, apply to 
the English physician. The Malay is taught to believe 


that all English medicines have, as two of their in- 


gredients, calomel and mummies, or calcined human 
bones ! 

‘The small-pox occasionally commits great ravages. 
Vaccination has sometimes partially suceeeded, al- 
though the Malays display too much apathy regard- 
ing it. The Chinese gladly avail themselves ofits 
Blessings. It has been found very difficult to import 
the virus. ‘The Raja of Ligor made a strenuous at- 
tempt to introduce it into Lower Siam; but it is sup- 


posed without effect, owing to the badness of the 


virus. 

Exposure to the cold rantcwied at night, and to 
dews, which are very copious, will, no doubt, induce 
febrile and other diseases. Exposure also to the direct 
rays of the sun from 8 a. m. to 5 p. ™. is always at- 
tended in Penang with some danger to Earopeans ; 
and the natives frequently suffer from it. But such 
is the perfect ventilation in Province Wellesley that 
one may ride ont during the day with safety, provid- 
ed a thick umbrélla is held over the head. The same 
practice cannot however, even with this precaution, 


be recommended for Penang, where the air is more 


saturated with moisture, and acts as a lens ; and the 
radiant caloric is not driven off by the wind. 
The barometer has been observed in Penang to 
perform four revolutions in the twenty-four hours. At 
44. M. —Iti is lowest and remains so a short while, 
then ascends; until * 
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10a, M. when it remains some time station. 
| ary, and then descends till 
4r. M.—Itis again stationary a while, and then 
gradually ascends till 
10 Pp. aw. when it is at its maximum: it is again 
stationary for a short period and then 
between 
& - re a ‘it descends to the minimum, 
These revolutions are most reguler, and the maximum 
and minimam are greatest at the full and change of 
the moon, 

It appears that the change has not been found to 
exceed either way an iach of the mercury in the 
barometer. 

Dr. Warp sidioanted. the mean temperature for 
the year on Penang Hill to be 71° of F arenheit, 

That at ee plalpa sreececs ~ TOR: 
Of the mornings. ......+.+5 FoR 
Mid-day till 4 v. w........+ 83% 
Evenings after sunset ...... 80° 
Highest temperature........ 90° 
Lowest temperature ........ 70 
Average monthly range .... 11° 
Greatest range........ ++. 13° 
That of Malacca seldom high. 

: €r than -.,--+ ese eeeees 83° 
Medium temperature «1... 80 - 

MALAYAN GRAIN MEASURES, 

2 Kai or 4 kupoe, are equal to 1chupah. . 


4 Chupahs, ob h< | gantang, 
16 Gantangs, =. =A nalllie, 
10 Nallies, S 1 cooncha. 
5 Coonchas, Ae He 1 coyau, 
The coyan is 800 reve Meg lk gs age 
sure, of rice, weighs about 6,033 tbs. avoirdupoise, and 
is nearly equal to 1,044 bushels. —~ 
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The gantang is a measure containing about 256 
cubic inches. 
Rice is not heaped but squared off in measnringy 


~ and much fraud is practised by the Chinese and other 


dealers, in the mode of doing this, and in lessening the 
quantity of the solid contents by other contrivances, 
To prevent such frauds, the gantangs and lesser mea- 
sures are stamped at the Police offices on Penang and 
in Province Wellesley. A similar arrangement for 
weights also wonld be attended with much advantage, 
—and if they could be made in England so much the 
better, and distributed here. 
Rice is imported from India in bags, containing 
abont 20 gantangs each, forty making one coyan. 
LAND MEASURE. 
1 Jumba...... .++++++-+-42 feet square, 144 
feet superticies. 
20 Jumbas......-6.++++++«1 square orlong. 
1 Orlong ...--.++-«+: . -400 square jumbas. 
An orlong is nearly equal to 14 acre, or 1 acre, 1 
rood, and 12 perches. 
4 Histas or short cubits....1 dippa, or long 
cubit, the breadth across the body 
to the extremities of the extended arms. 


WEIGHTS.—{ Avoirdupoise. 
ane Ibs. oz. drs. 


1 Tai or tabil, “nearly....00 sesseeee 53 9, 28 

16 Tahils—1 cattie—1} Ibs. or -s.--. 1 6 13 

100 catties—1 picul—133} Tbs. 

40 piculs—1 coyan. But the coyan being a measure, 
the weight must depend on the article measured. 

3 piculs—1 Bhara—4238 fbs. 

The Chinese cattie weighs 22} Sp. drs, and is in 
most general use—The Malayan, 24 Sp. drs. 

Hence 15 Malayan catties — 16 Chinese. 

The merchants buy by the Malayan, and sell by the 
‘Chinese picul. 


corns, &e. S21. 


‘ COINS, 

The dollar is the favorite coin in the Straits. It 
exchanges in the bazars for a number varying from 
100 up to 120 pice. At present, it is pretty steady at 
106. Indian rupees are also in cireulation, bat gold 
coins are hardly ever seen. There are also half-dol- 
lars, and the divisions of the sicca rupee. A sicea 
rupee exchanges in the bazar for 50 pice, on an aves 
rage. On this subject, there are printed tables, which 


may be consulted as they are too voluminous to be 


here inserted. The sicca rupee will soon, however, be 
superseded by the new coinage. 


I fear that I shall have to rely on the Reader’s in« 
dulgence for any repetitions which may be found in 
the preceding pages. From the manner in which the 
greatest portion first appeared, and other circumstances, 


these could not easily be avoided. I have not been 


able either to superintend iu person the getting the 
work through the Press, although I have been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the obliging aid of the Pro- 
prietors of the Press in correcting the proof sheets. 
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4. For “going along” Read g.” 
Bi ‘yg 5 ne of 20 years” &e. read “of 40 years: endurance, the 


“term having been increased since. 

‘dand thus held,” read ‘ands thus held.” 
“had” read “high.” 
“are far behind” read “is far behind.” 
“oxen are never” read “oxen ate rarely.” 
“run” read “ron.” 
“the comparatively” nead “this comparatively.” 
“tnale hol bere “male trees.” 
“tap read “topping. 
catnysallize” rood oneal ! 
“chrystallized” read crystallized.” 
“gabseqent” read “subsequent.” 
“Tinctona” reed Tinetora,” 

‘either of a” read “either in the state ofa” 
“evedily” read * credibly.” 
téchrystallization” read “‘erystallization.” 
‘infused into" read “infused in. 
The 2nd. para ; is misplaced. 
“may be seam” ’ read “may seem.” 
“Budda” read “ Buddha. - ) 
Cyvear’ read “ear 
“sudden” read } tguddenly.” 
“year” read “ear.” 
“right” reud rita." 
““Kandari” read “Kundoori.” 
“handah pulah” read “hundah pulang." 
ae ‘étythe” read “tax.” 

u one” read “up to one.” 

wth i” read Sijuh, " 
“then wealth” read “their wealth.’” 
“its effect” read “its effects.” 
“whole population” reed “whole population of the Province." 
fon iis i ee state” read ‘in its natural state.” 
expunge than, 
“companionship of" read “companionship with.” 
“are not so much” read “is not so much.” 
“without” read “without.” 
“value produce” read “valuable produce. i 
“do eat itin grain” read “eat this grain,” 
“modes of gains” read “modes of gain.” 
Papin. cd read hele 


“in sand” read Suaneslly in sand.” 
“makes” read “make.” 
“Penang Plain” read “Penaga Plain.” 


“remarks from us” read *fremarks from me.” 
“natives there” read “natives | of the Province.” 
“practised” reve “prol 
‘*severally” read ‘severely sie oy se 
“in the hands” read “into the hands.” 
Mriniabee 2 emit anes “iaapaact rae. Se 
Sim morality’ “‘impractica em ; 
Ae. knit reatl i igroptable.” ¥ 
“shawn” read 
ualifications”’ peat -gratifications,” 

«Tada rend "Indra." 
““wordly”” read “worldly.” 
“iw” read “their.” 


The Author regrets much that the abave list isso large. He 
RES to the indulgence of the Reader as he had not an opportunity 
of correcting the proof sheets, 
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